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THE CHAIN OF DESTINY. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


‘“‘ Who can breake the chaine of forced destinee 
That firm is tyde to Jove’s eternal throne?” 


—'* THE Knicut’s TALe.”—Chaucer. 


PART I. 


in the station, 
waiting for 
my betrothed, 
Luther Bren- 
ton, who was 
to have gone 
with me that 
afternoon to 
the Hoe. Up- 
on the oppo- 
site wall was 
a cheap mir- 
ror, into which 
I gazed with an indifference that was 
the combined result of heat and vexa- 
tion. In it my face was seamed and 
scarred; a jagged cut extended across 
my cheek and drew up a corner of 
my mouth ; yet I did not even try to 
console myself with the thought that 
this was the effect of a crack in the 
glass, or that it was the sunlight falling 
upon the reflection. 

Roused by the engine-bell, I darted 
under the portcullis, my parasol borne 
like a lance in rest, and charged upon 
the nearest car. It was the smoking- 
car! A double row of men stopped 
playing cards to stare at the apparition 
that had burst upon them. 

A voice by my side said : 

“Let me help you into the next car.” 

The tones were deep and full, with 
the vibrating quality possessed by men 
accustomed to make their commands 
heard at sea. 

“I prefer to remain where I am,” I 
replied, decidedly. 
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“You cannot do that,” said the mas- 
terful voice. 

To my surprise, I followed the tall 
figure down the aisle and out onto the 
platform of the car ; but I paid no heed 
to the proffered hand. 

“Perhaps it is foolish of me,” I said, 
“but I have quite a horror of being run 
over.” 

“ You see how easy it is,”’ he said, re- 
assuringly, as he stepped across to the 
next car. 

I curtly expressed a contrary view. 

“ You cannot stand there for the next 
half hour,” was the impatient reply. 
“ Give me your hand!” 

Shutting my eyes and aimlessly put- 
ting out a foot, somehow, by no effort of 
my own, I crossed the gulf. A cinder 
flew into my eye. In search of my 
handkerchief the parcels with which my 
pocket was stuffed dropped out one by 
one. Without regard to their nature or 
value, my companion thrust a half-yard 
of silesia, a dozen pearl buttons, a piece 
of ribbon and three whalebones into his 
own pocket. The string about the last 
parcel loosened and I could dimly discern 
him, with puzzled earnestness, strug- 
gling with the long, elastic bones, which 
as fast as they were disposed of snapped 
out again. 

“Take my handkerchief, do,” he said, 
with unmistakable sincerity. 

“ Cinder,” I mumbled. 

“Oh! I thought—allow me.” 

Did he think I was crying? I had a 
fierce impulse to tell him that he was 








the last man before whom I would cry, 
but without waiting for assent he had 
taken hold of my eyelid and rolled it 
over a pencil. A second sufficed for the 
operation. 

“Here is aseat. Pray do not thank 
me,” he said, and strode down the aisle. 

I gave attention to my eye, arranged 
my gown, and then looked at the other 
occupant of the seat. It was a tall, 
slender young man, with close-clipped 
brown hair, handsome blue eyes and a 
slight moustache. 

“Luther!” I exclaimed. 

“T was wondering when 
you meant to speak,” 
said he, sulkily. 

“You were here all 
the time I was wait- 
ing,” I cried, indignantly. 

“Who was that man?” . 
questioned Luther. 

“T never saw him 
before. In fact, I 
haven’t seen him 
yet.” 

“He stared 
in the most 
impertinent 
manner. What % 
was there 
about me that 
concerned 
him ?” 

“It is not * 
often that he 
sees such a 
vision of youth 
and _ loveliness. 
I wonder if he 
lives on the Hoe?” 

“Why should 
that interest 



















“Tf you are go- 
ing to be jealous of every man I meet 
you will have your hands full,” I re- 
sponded. 

“You told me to meet you in town 
Monday at four o'clock, and I waited 
three hours for you,” he said. “I 
thought you would change your mind 
again to-day.” 

“It wasso hot Monday that I did not 
leave the house till evening. Only a 
question of life and death—my own life 
and death, that is—would have driven 
me forth sooner.” 

“Tt is so long since I have seen you!” 
Luther said, with much considerateness. 
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you? ‘* PRAY DO NOT THANK ME,” 









“What have you been doing up at the 
Hoe?” 

“T have played tennis, rowed and sat 
on therocks. In the evening I lay in 
the hammock 2 

“And thought of me,” interrupted 
Luther tenderly. 

“ And talked in the moonlight with 
Harry Meriweather till there came 
Cicely’s good-night query, ‘ What shall 
we have for breakfast, dear ?’ and Char- 

lie’s reply, ‘Clam fritters, 
darling!’ Stop looking 
- at me in that love- 
sick manner, Luther. 
It would be pref- 
erable to ex- 
press your affec- 
tion through the 
medium of clam 

fritters.” 





Il. 
Time had 


Hoe was a 
desert strip of 
salt meadow 
land, border- 
ed on the out- 
er edge by 
bold cliffs, 
against which 
the open sea 
stormed in- 
cessantly. 
The shore on 
the land side 
shelved gen- 
tly to a shin- 
gly beach. Be- 
tween this peninsula 
and a larger one of simi- 
lar conformation upon 
which the Old Town 
was situated, was the harbor, on whose 
surface innumerable pleasure boats lay 
at anchor, while along either shore, 
dories swung back and forth under the 
gentle influence of the waves. 

In primeval days, the only evidences 
of life on the Hoe were a few “flakes ” 
for drying fish, The charms of the 
place were discovered by artists; in 
their wake came the fashion of the 
neighboring city, and picturesque cot- 
tages made their appearance here and 
there, till all at once there was a rush 
thither ; land was at apremium. Two 
hotels and a yacht club house were 


been when the. 
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built and an avenue laid out that wound 
for miles along the “ broken beaches ” 


of the coast. At the land end of the 
Hoe, the “cottages” belied their hum- 
ble name and stood in the seclusion of 
their own domains. At the other ex- 
tremity was the ‘Cotton Colony,” con- 
sisting of flimsy frame structures occu- 
pied by temporary tenants. 

“Did you match the silk for my sofa 
cushion, Bess?” my sister Cicely asked 
when I met her at the dinner table. 

I assented and talked of indifferent 
subiects. 

“Won’t you run upstairs, Bess, and 
get my little things?” she said wistfully, 
as the cloth was removed. 

“Tam tired,” I answered decidedly. 

“TI thought you were never tired, 





Bess,” returned Cicely, wonderingly. 
“T want ” she went on, with unusual 
pertinacity. 


“Queen Bess is like the princess in 
the fairy tale before she found her grav- 
ity,” Charlie suggested. “She can only 
laugh and dance, attending to her 
friends till the prince appears who will 
open the fountain of her tears.” 

Charlie Thayer was one of the few 
men who are equally popular with both 
sexes. He was the best shot in a party 
of skilled marksmen, and could manage 
any kind of a boat from a crack yacht to 
a mudscow, yet he had no rival as a 
leader of the German, or as the lover in 
amateur theatricals. A month ago he 
married my sister, who, like himself, had 
enjoyed life exceedingly. The wedding 
journey was short, for what were the de- 
lights of travel, even in each other’s 
companionship, to that of keeping house 
in a little red-roofed cottage, where the 
feminine taste could run riot in minute 
rocking-chairs and omnipresent silken 
bows, and the masculine hospitality ex- 
pand itself to its troops of friends? 

In the tiny stable were installed 
the pets with which Charlie’s 
bachelor days had been presented. 
But the promise of their youth 
was unfulfilled. The Irish setter 
pup had attained unto the stature 
of a watch-dog, but having in youth 
been gun-scared, courage for every 
occasion had likewise departed. 
There were also hens of pure Ply- 
mouth Rock breed. Charlie could 
call them all by name, from Miles 
Standish, whose distinguishing charac- 
teristic it was to crow at untimely 
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hours, to Priscilla, with the coquet- 
tish turn of her little black head and 
a cackle as vainglorious as though 
she had achieved the roc’s egg. But 
Idalia, the mare, held the warmest 
place in her owner’s heart, in spite of 
the limp of her left hind leg, that 
was not spavin, but an aristocracy of 
gait that distinguished her from the 
common drove. Cicely and I referred 
to the mare in the masculine gender, in 
order to spare the feelings of the cook, 
whose name was Delia—in Irish par- 
lance, Dalia. Terence, man-of-all-work, 
persisted in dropping the first syllable of 
the mare’s name, and what the cook re- 
garded as an open insult already threat- 
ened to breed domestic dissension. 

To Cicely, the halo which surrounded 
her husband shed its effulgence upon 
this band of dismantled pets. Flash 
was a dog of redoubtable valor, and the 
hens did something besides cackle about 
their pedigree. 

After dinner, we scattered to stable, 
kitchen and piazza. 

“Bess!” It was Cicely’s voice, soft 
and rounded, as were all her attributes. 
“Vow we'll look at the things,” she said, 
joyfully. “ Where are they ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why—did you lose them?’ asked 
my sister, in amazement. 

“Don’t ask any 
more questions.” 
f “Was your 
; pocket 
- picked ?” 
















AND THOUGHT OF ME.” (2. 324.) 
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“Pocket picked!” echoed Charlie, coming up the piazza steps from the 
stable, followed by Luther. 

“All my bundles and her purse were stolen,” cried Cicely. 

“Was there much in it?” questioned Charlie. 
“Tl telegraph-—” 
“It was a piratical looking fellow, dressed like a 
dandy,” interrupted Luther, in excitement. 
No course was open but confession. 

a “Don’t you know a gentleman when you 
see one, Luther?” I said sharply. “I gave 
everything [had toa man I met on the train.” 

“What doughty deed did he perform that 
you endowed him with all your worldly 
goods? What was the Unknown’s age, 
habits, occupation and name?” catechised 

Charlie. 

“Tf I knew all that, he wouldn’t be the 
Unknown,” I responded. 

“How funny you both act,” commented 
Cicely. “Anyone would think you were both 
j ashamed of something that this man knew.” 
“IT am not!” asserted Luther, violently. 
ae jr “He left the train at the Hoe,” he added, with 
labored indifference. 

“After all, Charlie,” I concluded, “I can 

Ps answer your questions, The Unknown’s age 

3 was three or four and thirty; a younger man 

~~ would not have been in such haste to get me 

off his hands. Habits, he smokes and pos- 

sibly plays cards. Occupation, a doctor ; 

an sex. ec, none other could have turned my eye inside 
Pe . 

: out so skillfully. Name, yes; I know that, 

: too, or at least its initials,” : 

‘* LIKE AN AMBITIOUSLY ConcEIvep and I spread a ker- b 

PINCUSHION.” (. 329.) chief upon my knees. 

“ A woman need not pretend that she does not 
know everything about every man she meets,” 
scoffed Charlie. “ A man’s eyes are in his head , 
a woman’s, like a peacock’s, are all over her.” 

“What exquisite cambric! And the em- 
broidery of the monogram is as fine as that 
on church vestures,” said Cicely, appreciat- 
ively. “G.R.?” 






Pa ~~ 
- 2 









III, 


My favorite haunt was above a deep 
cleft in the outer edge, called the “Churn,” 
at the extremity of which the action of §& 
the water had produced a series of rude 
steps, treacherous with moisture and sea- 
weed. 

A rich man had once built on the large 
island near the shore. After the death of 
his only child, he left the place deserted. 
But time brought healing to the stricken 
father, and for love of his child he estab- 
lished “ Mildred Hospital” in this spot, that 
the lives of other children might be saved. 
Physicians and nurses had been installed 
on the day of my rencontre on the train. ‘(MY FAVORITE HAUNT.” 


















To-day when I reached the Churn, 
pale-green, foam-capped masses were 
hurling in, rising in clouds of rainbow 
spray and falling in a glittering shower. 
Every ninth billow surpassed the others 
in volume, and its concussion sounded 
like a clap of thunder. I watched the 
dark tide forming far out at sea, holding 
my breath lest I lose the count. 

On the first day of our arrival at the 
Hoe, I had come here as though with 
guided footsteps, and to-day the attrac- 
tion was more po- 
tent than ever. I 
could not under- 
stand the feeling 
that the place had 
for me; it was an 
overwhelming 
longing, a_heart- 
sickness for I knew 
not what. There 
was an undertone 
in that song of evil 
triumph, a _ voice 
telling me of woe, 
mingled with an 
unutterable rapt- 
ure that was yet 
deeper woe. It was 
calling to some- 
thing buried in 
me, that there were 
moments I -was 
about to discover— 
or was it to re- 
member ?—when I 
shrank back, for I 
was afraid of that 
something in my 
own nature whose 
existence was a 
fancy. 

I returned late 
from the Churn, 
and the men had 
not yet come up 
from town. Ci- 
cely’s greeting was: “I am sure some- 
thing has happened to Charlie.” 

The frequency of this sibylline utter- 
ance robbed it of its weight. I expressed 
myself to that effect. 

As she left the piazza to inspect the 
lobster salad, three figures came in sight 
on the avenue. Two of them were 
familiar. When I recognized the third 
I fled. 

Upon the threshold I encountered 
Cicely balancing a spoonful of mayon- 
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naise, upon which she wanted my judg- 
ment. But I had no thought except for 
my be-spattered gown. 

“T have brought our cousin to din- 
ner,” said Charlie’s voice. ‘“ Dr. George 
Reed, physician in charge at Mildred 
Hospital.” 

“We have no cousins,”’ 
decision. 

“We did not know we had any,” 
Cicely hastened to add. 

“Miss Reed evidently thinks me an- 
other claimant,” 
said the deep, full 
tones I remember- 
ed. “I went to the 
Hoe station to ob- 
tain information 
about sundry arti- 
cles in my posses- 
sion, and met Mr. 
Thayer seeking 
the owner of a 
handkerchief.” 

“We took the 
train together to 
the city,” pursued 
Charlie, “and dis- 
covered that Dr. 
Reed’s name was 
not only the same 
as yours, but that 
his ancestors like- 
wise hailed from 
the Old Town.” 

“Were William 
and Elizabeth 
Reed your ances- 


said I, with 


tors?” queried 
Cicely, with inter- 
est. “They had 


two sons—Samuel, 
from whom we are 
descended, and 
John, who went to 
New Hampshire 
to live and had 
eight thousand 
children. We have never known any of 
them, though I have always longed for 
a brother or cousin.” 

“JT did not expect,” said our new kins- 
man, turning to me, “to meet one of the 
family on my first visit to the Old 
Town.” 

“T have never been in the Old Town,” 
I returned. 

“Monday afternoon at four o’clock I 
met you in the parlor of the old glebe- 
house. You were standing by the 
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mantel-shelf, looking at a be-spangled 
image of John the Baptist,” said Dr. 
Reed, with minute assertion. “There 
could not be your exact counterpart ; 
you had on that very gown, too.” 

“ Four o’clock Monday was the time 
you promised to meet me,” cried Luther. 

“ Dinner is ready,” suggested Cicely, 
discreetly. 

Dr. Reed spoke of our common an- 
cestry. 

“Tt is said,” he explained, “that the 
Old Town was settled by the Scotch, 
English, Irish and Channel Islanders, 
but there are vague traditions of an 
earlier folk. After the discovery of 
America by Leif Ericsson, a settlement 
was made in the neighborhood of Rhode 
Island, of which all traces disappeared. 
Of the theories advanced of the cause 
of its abandonment, are any tenable? 
Were men who had fought victoriously 
the ships of every nation on every 
known sea, to be frightened away by 
the hostility of a few wretched Indians? 
Or would the rigors of a New England 
winter have daunted men born to the 
bitter cold of the far North? History is 
silent ; only wiser conviction can point 
to another reason. It is, that they left 
the low, sandy shores of Finland be- 
cause, with the master-passion of their 
mighty natures, they longed for Norway. 
Homeward bound, the great square sail 
reached a coast where bold cliffs jutted 
out, sheltering a fiord; beyond were 
rocks and ledges, where one could build 
as men built in Norway. There the jag? 
came to anchor. 

“Internal evidence speaks loud. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the Old 
Town folk, as was that of the Norsemen, 
is a commingled love of sea and of 
country. In those wild tales 0 piracy, 
such as cling to no other spot on the 
New England coast, is there not the 
Viking spirit? Rude and rough as are 
the people, they possess a nobility that 
is distinctively Norse in character. 
Theirs is the hospitality that turns 
neither friend nor foe from its door— 
a loyalty of which the Sagas sing, 
and than which no man could-have a 
loftier : 


‘“*A friend shalt thou prove 
To thy friend, 
To his friend, 
And to his friend's friend ; 
But let no man show himself a friend 
To his friend’s enemy. 


a” 
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The conversation was broken off by 
the announcement of our nearest neigh- 
bors, the Meriweathers. 

Mr. Meriweather’s personal appear- 
auce was so suggestive of the pictorial 
Puck, that one involuntarily awaited the 
greeting, “What fools we mortals be!” 
Mrs. Meriweather’s figure was that of an 
ambitiously conceived but ill-executed 
pincushion. Annie Meriweather was 
always dressed in the latest fashion and 
versed in the newest fad. Harry was a 
young man with a receding chin, who 
smoked cigarettes down town. 

The family had no sooner been pre- 
sented than Annie spirited Dr. Reed to 
a téte-a-téte. 

Mr. Meriweather and Charlie were 
absorbed in the general topic of interest 
on the Hoe—yachting. Mrs. Meri- 
weather was opening up to Cicely a 
delightful vista of china-hunting in the 
Old Town. 

“Tt is strange that Reed should be so 
sure he saw you,” said Luther. 

“He is a man who would always be 
sure of himself, all evidence to the con- 
trary. Stop harping on that tiresome 
subject! Good-night,” I added, over my 
shoulder. “I want to dance, Cicely. 
Come, Charlie.” 

My partner guided our revolutions 
between the chairs and_bric-a-brac- 
laden tables with a firmness of grasp 
and certainty of step that took from one 
all sense of responsibility for now and 
the hereafter. We paused at last by the 
piazza door. 

“Don’t stand in the draught, Queen 
Bess,” said Charlie. 

‘*T shall not take cold. I have never 
had a day’s illness in my life,” I an- 
swered, carelessly. 

‘ We are going to have ice cream and 
little cakes,” said my brother, seduc- 
tively. “If you donot come in, I shall 
eat up everything myself.”’ 

“Let us run,’ I cried. “Mrs. Meri- 
weather’s whole concern is for creature 
comforts. She thinks strawberries were 
made for her.” 

The guests had gone. Cicely sat on 
her usual hassock by her husband’s side. 
None but she knew that Charlie was 
sensitive as to his small stature. 

“TI wonder why Dr. Reed, with his 
professional income, should have come 
to Mildred Hospital,” she said. 

“ Love of children,” suggested Charlie. 
“He is more likely to leave them on 
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the beach at low tide,” said Luther, dis- 
agreeably. “He came that he might be 
lord of the isle—thinking it should be 
the universe.” 

“You are both wrong. He has come, 
like the Norse hero, to hold unfathom- 
able dialogue with the ever-moaning 
ocean,” I scoffed. 

Iv. 

“Mrs. Thayer is not at home?” in- 
terrogated Dr. Reed, looking as though, 
if such were the case, his departure 
would be speedy. 

“Mrs. Thayer is under the piazza 
hunting for a knitting-needle,” I replied. 
“Will you join her?” 

“Do not tet me detain you from help- 
ing her,” said Dr. Reed with amiable 
alacrity. 

“T have no intention of crawling 
through a rat hole and creeping about 
in the clamshells. If the needle is not 
found, there is imminent danger that the 
lamp-shade will be finished in a differ- 
ent stitch. I explain the emergency 
thus circumstantially, knowing you are 
one who will appreciate its importance. 
Here, Tommy Jane!” 

“It does not matter what becomes of 
the silk?” suggested Dr. Reed, rescu- 


ing the ball from the cat’s hungry, if de- 
liberate, maw. 
“You have an expressive face, Dr. 


Reed,” I said blandly. “If you would 
like to say, in words, that I am selfish, 
by all means do so. It is not always 
safe to hint that I am not absolutely 
perfect, but I am at present in an an- 
gelic mood, being in possession of every 
essential of a woman’s happiness — a 
well-fitting gown, a novel, a box of choc- 
olates and a lover, whom I am moment- 
arily expecting.” 

“Mr. Brenton would be pleased to 
hear himself placed after the choco- 
lates,” said Dr. Reed, dryly. 

“ He is always after them, and that is 
why I have hidden them under my book. 
Will you have one?” 

“T thank you. Chocolate does not 
agree with me.” 

“ Which means, ‘ Don’t bea greedy,’ as 
Tom Tulliver used to say. How often 
do I shock you in the course of one 
visit ?” 

The answer was evidently beyond Dr. 
Reed’s power of computation. 

“No one,” said I, ‘‘ever alluded to 
Cicely as ‘that Miss Reed,’ with the em- 
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phasis that gives the adjective the force 
of a certain masculine monosyllable. 
We were unlike when we were children, 
although I did not have my own way 
then. You think that wasa good thing ? 
No. The greatest misfortune that can 
befall a child is to have its nature re- 
pressed. He—or, rather, she, for repres- 
sion is more dangerous to a woman than 
to a man—vwwill either attain only a 
stunted growth, made miserable by 
vague glimpses of the unattainable, or 
her pent-up energies will find vent at 
last in a way fatal to herself and those 
about her.” 

“You and Mrs. Thayer are certainly 
unlike,” said Dr. Reed, and his tone was 
one of new and surprised attention. 

“In our childhood,” I went on, wax- 
ing garrulous, “my sister played with 
her dolls and ‘kept house.’ My favorite 
amusement was a pastime, of my own 
invention, called ‘ Pirates,’ in which the 
destruction of chairs and tables, repre- 
senting peaceful merchantmen, bore a 
prominent part. Our mother died when 
I was born. My father was an admirer 
of Tobias Smollett and intended to 
christen his expected son after him. 
My prenatal perversity had its excuse, 
but my vindictive parent hunted through 
the family record—of which he was in- 
ordinately vain—and named me Eliza- 
beth.” 

“He was your father,” said Dr. Reed, 
in grave disapproval. 

“Worse luck!” I retorted. “Genius 
may do much for the world, but it 
usually makes itself unpleasant in the 
bosom of its family. My father lived 
only for his organ. The instrument 
was finished at last, but like Dr. Prim- 
rose’s picture, was too big for the house ; 
so the house cameto the organ. As the 
two buildings were some distance apart, 
our drawing-room was as big and cold 
as a barn. 

“My father never really forgave my 
sex, but tried to ignore it by making me 
learn all manner of things which I am 
endeavoring with eminent success to 
forget. To that end he wanted to dive 
into the ocean for a pearl and was 
angry when he found he was only stir- 
ring up mud in a puddle. 

“How I hated that ancestral Eliza- 
beth! She was the bug-a-boo of my 
childish fancies, a bent and withered old 
woman, with a hooked nose and up- 
turned chin. Why are you looking at 
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me so intently, Dr. Reed? Is all levity 
forbidden on the subject of my ancestor, 
Elizabeth ?” 

“Pray go on,” he said, with an ear- 
nestness that brought my memoirs to a 
conclusion. 

“There is only the sequel. I now do 
nothing useful. I am not interested, 
like Annie Meriweather, in the Associ- 
ated Charities, the Negro, the Indian, 
or the heathen. I never open an ‘ele- 
vating’ book and I avoid people who are 
improving. Do you think any of the 
tribe of my unknown cousins resemble 
me?” 

“Not in the least,” answered Dr. 
Reed, promptly. 

“ Do any look like me ?” 

“ N—no.” 

“Can they play tennis?” 

“ They play croquet.” 

“Ah! how exciting. And roll the 
hoop and skip the rope? Can they row 
and swim ?” 

‘‘What opportunity have they, in the 
woods and fields ?” answered Dr. Reed, 
impatiently. 

“Can they waltz?” 

“Some of them ; that is—I suppose 
so. It looks something like waltzing.”’ 

“ Like mine, for instance? You were 
watching me the other night, you 
know.” 

“T was not! That is—my cousins 
are good girls, to whom the thought of 
an idle, selfish existence would be a re- 
proach and not a boast.” 

“T can describe the angel of the farm- 
house,” said I, scornfully. “She says 
‘Haow?’ and talks about ‘chores’ 
‘victuals’ and the ‘ men-folks,’ ‘Spend- 
ing the day’is her idea of social di- 
version and crazy patch work her ideal 
of high art. She has been to‘ boardin’- 
skule up kentry,’ where she acquired 
the accomplishment of singing ‘ Pull 
for the shore’ in a shrill, high-pitched 
voice, to the accompaniment of a parlor 
organ. Her ‘go-to-meetin” gown is of 
black stuff, ‘dipped’ and made over in 
what she fondly believes to be the latest 
fashion, relieved by ill-fitting collars and 
cuffs, secured by too-visible pins. On 
week days, her ‘bang’ is skewered in- 
to two horns of offense and defense. 
She wears slippers that are down at the 
heels and a Mother Hubbard wrapper 
of a violent, aggressive pink. A coun- 
try girl’s color is pink, as inevitably as 
the Ethiopian’s is black.” 
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“Why not pink as well as scarlet 
and gold? I—I hate scarlet and 
gold!” added Dr. Reed, with an odd 
vehemet.ce. 

“The question occurs to me,” I said, 
slowly, “ what was the influences amidst 
the rudimentary humanity of New 
Hampshire, which resulted in four evo- 
lutions? No man, since the days of 
Miinchausen, has drawn himself up out 
of the mud and mire of life by pulling 
at his own bootstraps.” 

Dr. Reed made no answer. In my 
reflective mood I turned toward the 
Old Town, and thought of our common 
past. 

The two sons of William and Eliza- 
beth Reed had left their home, yonder, 
on attaining manhood. Samuel went 
to the neighboring city and prospered. 
His descendants were surrounded by 
every influence that could strengthen 
and refine. All had known the world 


and some had been known by the world. 
But in proportion as their worldly goods 
increased, their number diminished, till 
I was the only one to bear the name. 
John Reed, upon his marriage, had 
made his wife’s New Hampshire home, 
The struggle to wring exist- 


his home. 
ence out of the granite soil, while it 
stultified the mental and moral growth 
of his descendants, developed their bod- 
ily vigor ; they throve in number, till a 
county scarcely held them all. 

“Have you been to the glebe-house 
again?” I asked. 

“T was there to-day,” answered Dr. 
Reed, reluctantly. 

“To call upon my double? Did you 
get up there, too, like the Ruggleses, 
‘every once in a while and say you must 
be going?’ Or wasn’t she at home to 
welcome the descendant of the Vikings?” 

“T wished to satisfy myself regarding 
the appearance that day,” replied Dr. 
Reed, slowly. “There was but one 
door in the room, upon the threshold 
of which I was standing at the moment 
of your supposed departure. Moreover, 
the landlady, an estimable maiden lady, 
whom I questioned closely, was positive 
that no one but myself had entered the 
house that day.” 

“Then you needed the testimony of 
an estimable landlady to convince you 
that I was telling the truth!” I cried. 
“ After that detailed account you must 
own yourself wrong! There was actu- 
ally no one there!” 
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“TI did see somebody,” answered Dr. 
Reed, a curious red light coming into 
his hazel eyes. ‘“ Although there was 
nobody there to see.” 

“It was Elizabeth Reed’s ghost—but 
no,” (as the image of my hobbling witch- 
ancestress arose before me) “it couldn’t 
have been she.” 

“A ghost in broad daylight in a 
boarding-house parlor!” returned Dr. 
Reed, with his ringing laugh. “ The fig- 
ure was merely the result of my own 
imagination.” 

“Do you think I am a child,” I cried. 
“Is this the way you entertain your 
charges at the hospital? Have you any 
more pretty stories of Big Dark and 
Giant Blunderbore? I won’t have a 
double creeping around without my 
consent. You have admitted that none 
of my cousins look like me.” 

He reluctantly assented. 

“Then how could you have conjured 
up a face and figure the counterpart of 
mine?’’ I demanded. “Do you often 
see people who look like me?” 

He glanced at me as though reluct- 
antly, from the bunch of cloth-of-gold 
roses at my breast, to the scarlet bows 
on my slippers. After an uncomforta- 
ble silence he murmured something 
about the hospital and arose. 

“Oh, don’t go yet,” I said, in tones 
whose sweetness Cicely might have em- 
ulated. “ Delia thinks, too, that some of 
the houses yonder are haunted. - Have 
you heard about ‘Ol’ Dimond,’ the wiz- 
ard? One day his daughter went to see 
Moll Pitcher. ‘You needn’t tell me 
your name,’ said the old witch, ‘you 
have the Jook inyour eye.’ Have you 
‘the look,’ Dr. Reed ?”’ 

“T beg you will not think that I have 
been telling you an old wives’ fable,” he 
said gravely. 

“They say that some of the descen- 
dants of the Old Town folk inherit the 
Scotch gift of second sight,” I sug- 
gested. 

The only way out of the dilemma was 
to give me the real explanation of the 
occurrence, whatever that might be; but 
still Dr. Reed hesitated. 

“T will tell Annie Meriweather that 
you saw my astral body,” I smiled. 
“Esoteric Buddhism is her latest fad. 
She will be delighted to relate your little 
experience to every one on the Hoe. 
Now do tell me, Dr. Reed, do you be- 
lieve in the mind cure—Thompsonian- 
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ism — metallic tractors — Christian sci- 
ence?” 

Dr. Reed dropped into his chair again, 
as though he had been shot. 

“Our home was several miles from 
the village,” he began abruptly. “From 
my earliest childhood I was conscious 
of missing something. At times there 
would come over me a surge of home- 
sickness for something I know not what. 
It was overwhelming when I was alone 
in the pine woods and listened to the 
wind overhead. But whether it spoke 
in the gentle breezes of the springtime 
or the howling of a winter storm, no 
distinct utterance reached me, harken 
as I might and struggle as I would to 
understand. Yet in the intensity of 
listening there were times when the 
pines disappeared, leaving only their 
music. What I heard then was the lap- 
ping of waves against a ship’s side, or 
their fierce beating upon solitary cliffs, 
yet at that time I had never seen the 
ocean, Of course, all this is incompre- 
hensible to you, to whom the ocean only 
means the opportunity to row and swim. 

“At school, I was considered a dull 
child; at home, I was called ‘clever.’ 
Literature at the farm-house consisted 
of a dog’s-eared Farmer’s Almanac, 
hung up by the kitchen window. In it 
was a wretched little woodcut represent- 
ing the ocean, with a ship in the far 
distance ; no one ever guessed anything 
of what that picture meant to me; I 
have never told anyone till now. 

“It was sailing into the world beyond 
the horizon ; a world of adventure and 
charm and mystery, and best of all, 
space, where the wind was always blow- 
ing and strange stars were shining. 
Ocean and wind and stars belonging to 
an existence that seemed forever claim- 
ing me; or was it that it had once been 
mine? 

“One Sunday afternoon I went to the 
attic ; beneath the eaves was a long, low 
closet which a boyish impulse prompted 
me to explore. The rubbish of genera- 
tions left scarcely passage-way, but 
choked and blinded by dust and cob- 
webs and frightened by scampering 
mice, I came at last to where a ray of 
light struggled through a crack in the 
roof and fell upon a little leather-cov- 
ered box. Its contents were a Bible, a 
roll of yellow, crumbling paper covered 
with fine, crabbed writing, and a stamp- 
ed leather case containing a miniature. 
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“For the first time I looked upon the 
face of a lovely woman. She had nut- 
brown hair, in which over the right 
temple was a single golden lock that 
twisted in and out of the thick coil 
drawn up behind. Her eyes were gray 
and thoughtful, and her complexion was 
like the heart of a blush rose. Her 
gown was of some soft, yellowish stuff, 
sprinkled with little scarlet flowers. 

“T crouched beneath the eaves till it 
was dark, looking at the picture; then 
I went out to the barn, a red-haired, 
freckle-faced country boy, to help with 
the chores. 

“But the boy was never the same 
again, for the picture idealized his 
life. She whom it represented be- 
longed to the world into which the 
ship was sailing, and with her smile was 
encouraging him to find his way there. 
I looked at it in secret places, and her 
lips spoke words of unselfish thought 
and tender, womanly counsel, such as I 
had never heard in the rude life about 
me. 

“The primal impulse had been given. 
All that the boy has become, all to which 
he may yet attain, he owes to the influ- 
ence of that pictured face.” 

“Who was she ?” I cried, breathlessly. 

“ Elizabeth Reed.” 

“It is such a subversion of all my 
cherished ideas to learn that Elizabeth 
Reed did not hobble! So I look like 
her? Your description was a flattering 
one. It was her ghost, then, that you 
saw?” 

“The explanation of the supposed ap- 
pearance, which I will confess I was 
sure at first glance was Elizabeth Reed, 
is perfectly natural,” said Dr. Reed, 
stiffly. 

“Certainly,” I nodded. “The saga- 
cious narrator of tales that tax the cre- 
dulity always bears in mind, like Haw- 
thorne and Strauss, that the natural 
sense must go side by side with the 
supernatural nonsense. Now let me 
hear the rationalistic intepretation.” 

“It is this: Elizabeth Reed’s face 
had mingled with my daily thoughts 
and actions for years. It was thus 
stored up in my brain in numberless 
cell-groups. If a cell-group in the visual 
center, or that part of the brain to 
which the sense of sight has carried the 
impression of an object is excited, then 
the objective appearance will be pro- 
duced at the same time. It happens 
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most frequently that the cell-group is 
stimulated by some outward object sug- 
gesting, though perhaps remotely, the 
object once seen, and always with the 
objective result ; that is, we ‘see’ the 
object. 

“This phenomenon of ‘false sight’ 
has its equivalent in ‘ false hearing.’ In 
either instance the hallucination is most 
likely to occur when the body is in a 
weakened state, as from over-exertion 
or prolonged anxiety, or when the brain 
is laboring under unusual excitement. 

“In my own case it was an intensely 
hot day. I had been bored by the end- 
less formalities of the dedication of the 
hospital, and was perhaps tired with my 
walk through the crooked streets of the 
Old Town. These causes united to send 
an unusual flow of blood to my brain ; 
and my long dwelling upon a certain 
subject intimately connected with the 
glebe-house combined with them. My 
eye fell upon the image of John the 
Baptist. His bespangled leopard skin 
flashed to my brain the suggestion of 
the gown in the miniature, the cell- 
group of the face was stimulated, the 
vision was projected into space, and 
Elizabeth Reed stood before me.” 

“What was in the manuscript?” I 
asked. 

“Please give my regards to Mrs. 
Thayer,” said Dr. Reed abruptly, as he 
stepped from the piazza. 


Ve 


For a week preceding the Fourth of 
July the sole topic of conversation on 
the Hoe was the coming regatta. On 
the great day flags were flying from the 
club-house, and from the band stand 
came strains of patriotic music. At fre- 
quent intervals along the avenue booths 
were erected for the benefit of the 
crowds that, in carriages and on foot, 
began at an early hour to pour in from 
all directions. 

Dr. Reed’s cousinship was an estab- 
lished fact ; our house had become his 
home. His usual time for coming to 
us was after his duties for the day were 
over. People from neighboring cottages 
joined the group on the piazza, till by 
and by the merry, desultory chat gave 
place to dancing or a moonlight sail. 
Sometimes I fancied that Dr. Reed was 
stealthily regarding me as I laughed or 
danced, but he never spoke to me except 
when courtesy compelled. 
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Luther and I had strayed to a se- 
cluded part of the beach. He wasskip- 
ping stones over the water that lay 
smooth as a mill-pond before us. Lean- 
ing against a bowlder, I was half asleep 
after the excitement of the day. 

“Can’t you skip better than that?” I 
said, scornfully ; but my stone, too, went 
out of sight. ‘It has gone to the bot- 
tom, as the Germans say, but not before 
it had its long summer day in the sun- 
shine,” I said. “I ask no more.” 

“Reed makes himself uncommonly at 
home here,” said Luther, abruptly. 

“He is our right trusty and beloved 
cousin,” I replied, “as the King used 
to say, when he meditated cutting off 
his head for treason.” 

“You said something once about a 
secret,” pursued Luther. 

“Oh, yes ; I must ask Dr. Reed about 
that,” I said, with returning animation. 
“The regatta drove it out of my head.” 

“T object to these confidences,” said 
Luther, hotly. 


“Tt was not exactly a confidence,” I. 


responded, still too sleepy to reply with 
becoming energy. “Man never spoke 
to woman more unwillingly than did 
Dr. Reed to me on that occasion.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“ Let me think,” I returned, and closed 
my eyes to favor cogitation. Sleep was 
favored instead. 

“ Are you never going to answer?” 

The words aroused me. 

“Oh, yes; what would you like?” I 
answered, sweetly, then sprang to my 
feet. “If you do not want to see him, 
the remedy is in your own hands!” I 
cried, and was half across the beach be- 
fore Luther had recovered from his 
astonishment. 

“You promised to help pour,” said 
Cicely, reproachfully. 

“T will help now,” I responded with 
unexpected readiness. “Will you have 
cream or lemon, Dr. Reed? You shall 
have both as a reward for your amiable 
looks. Please take my cup, too, and we 
will go out on the piazza.” 

The interest was now centered in the 
illuminations. From the millionaire’s 


steam-yacht to the humblest cat-boat 
light streamed from lanterns on masts 
and rigging; darting lines of fire arose 
from the Old Town to fall in brilliant 
showers over its terraced heights. 

“T want to see the fireworks from the 
harbor,” I said. 


“ We will row out.” 
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“You will take cold,” demurred Dr. 
Reed. 

“Probably, with the thermometer at 
eighty ; but no matter. I shall have 
a physician at hand.” 

I twisted an India scarf of golden 
texture about my shoulders. There 
was a bunch of scarlet geraniums at my 
breast. 

“Come,” I said, and held out my hand. 
He drew a quick, short breath and fol- 
lowed. 

“ Row farther,” I pleaded. 

We were far from the shore when he 
drew in the oars. 

“Tell me about. Elizabeth Reed,” I 
whispered. 

“T cannot tell you the story,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Shall I tell you a story instead ?” I 
asked, and, without waiting for a reply, 
I began. 

“Fairy tales and poetry were forbid- 
den me when I was achild. One day I 
chanced upon a book called the ‘ Eddas,’ 
full of wild stories of northern lands. It 
became my delight, thrust under my 
pillow at night, and pored over in the 
morning long before the rest of the 
household was awake. 

“Out of the dim Norse legends 
one figure stood clear —that of King 
Olaf. I knew him in his Viking days, 
when he carried the hammer. There 
was a furious red light in his hazel eyes ~ 
as he slew giants and misshapen creat- 
ures, for he hated all that was not pure 
and beautiful. I followed him after his 
conversion, when he bore the hammer, 
transformed by Heaven's mercy to the 
Cross, yet the hammer still — through 
the northern lands, 

“Most of all, I dwelt upon his meeting 
with Gyda. In a great field by the 
shore all the heroes of the North were 
come together as suitors for the hand 
of one beautiful woman. They were 
decked in all their bravery, to trick a 
woman’s eyes by outward show. But 
one man, with red-blonde beard and 
hazel eyes, who stood apart, was clad 
in an uncouth cape and hood of fur. 
Gyda passed the glittering array —- for 
woman’s eyes are not always tricked by 
outward show—and stood before this 
man, pure and straight and beautiful, 
and her dress was the scarlet and gold 
that he loved. 

“<Tf thou wilt have me, then I choose 
thee for my husband.’ 









“ Such a shout arose as had never be- 
fore been heard on the Baltic Strand. 
For he who held her in his arms was 
Olaf, who yielded to no man, and in 
whom a woman could place her trust. 
Olaf, who kept troth with friend and 
foe; whose hospitality was the Norse- 
man’s oath ; who was beloved by most, 
hated by some, but obeyed by all. 

“Upon my lonely childhood, Olaf had 
arisen like the star of his own North. 
Yet I could do nothing to show my 
love. ; 

“One day, it is recorded, when deep 
in thought, Olaf cut the oaken table at 
which he sat till a heap of splinters lay 
on the floor, ‘King, to-morrow is Mon- 





HO! FOR THE PINES. 


BALLADE, 


Of Phoebus, who’s driving his summer coupé ; 


(Dp HEN the city grows dusty and hot in the glare 
When mortals are yielding to sullen despair, 


HO! FOR THE PINES. 
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day,’ said a courtier, gravely ; for Olaf 
had forbidden that a man should so 
much as set foot in stirrup on Sunday. 
He gathered the chips into the palm of 
his right hand and set fire to them ; nor 
stayed in the penance till the ashes lay 
upon the charred bone. 

“ Look ; here upon my palm. I could 
do nothing to show my love, except, oh, 
woman’s privilege, to suffer with him.” 

Did Dr. Reed eye it with professional 
scrutiny ? Could a surgeon’s hand trem- 
ble? 

“Tell me your story,” I said, and my 
scarf and my flowers touched his breast. 
“T will listen and understand.” 

“T will tell you the story,” he said. 




















And cursing the heat in the old-fashioned way ; 
On some sunny noon-time of August, I say, 

Come forth from the buildings of human design ; 
Away from the bricks and the mortar, away ! 

And ho! for the breath of the whispering pine. 


The day’s growing warmer ; the indolent air 
Is motionless now—to the worker's dismay ; 
The soda-clerk wearies within his cool lair, 
But serves out the wetness as fast as he may. 
The streets are deserted—and why not, I pray? 
Our moral conditions are on the decline ; 
Away from the bricks and the mortar, away! 
And ho! for the breath of the whispering pine. 


Then ho! for the pines, where wood-nymphs prepare 
A welcome for mortals. The glittering spray 
Of the trout streams, in falling, has moistened the air, 
In the dusk of the tree-tops are squirrels at play. 
Perhaps in that fastness some lily-robed fay 
Will visit your dreams, if to sleep you resign. 
Their home is the river or woodland ; away ! 
And ho! for the breath of the whispering pine, 


L’ENVOI. 


Away from the bricks and the mortar, away ! 
a Farewell to the goddess of wealth and her shrine, 


Away from the office and mart for a day ; 
And ho! for the breath of the whispering pine. 


Edward A. Raleigh. 




























GYPSY CAMPING 


BY LORA 5S. 


E had determined to 
* take a pleasure trip 
through Northern 
Arkansas, but our 
neighbors ridiculed 
the idea. Who ever 
heard of humdrum 
villagers living miles 
from railroad or telegraph offices being 
in need of fresh air? Ten minutes’ walk 
in any direction would take one to hazel- 
patch or paw-paw thicket. Neverthe- 
less the merchant had grown pale be- 
hind his counter, the lawyer had pored 
over his books until his brain was tired, 
and we women had preserved and pick- 
led ourselves into bundles of aches and 
cares. We promised ourselves three 
weeks of rest to visit the Pea Ridge bat- 
tle grounds, some far-famed springs, 
and the Arkansas backwoods. 

There were six of us in all, besides 
Harvey, our driver. We were to leave. 
the beaten paths, so we prepared to 
carry supplies. We loaded a covered 
wagon to the guard with tents, bedding, 
victuals and trunks. We strapped tent- 
poles and frying-pans on the outside ; 
we hung camp-kettles underneath ; tea- 
kettles and oil-cans we stuffed into the 
feed boxes behind, and tied lanterns to 
the bows. Into the two buggies went a 
full assortment of rubber over-garments 
and umbrellas, together with hammocks, 
baskets and gunsthat the wagon would 
not hold. 

The steady riding and camping for 
the first two days was new to the ladies, 
but was greatly enjoyed. The men, war 
veterans, at first took great delight in 
showing off. They built our fires and 
tried to show us how to fry the meat 
and toast the bread. But a few whiffs 
of smoke in their faces quenched their 
zeal, and the women were left to learn 
fire-place cooking as best they could. 
There was work as well as play, in camp- 
ing out. Tents had to be put up and 
taken down: horses fed, groomed and 
harnessed ; meals cooked, dishes washed 
and packed away ; yet, after all, our life 
was most exhilarating. We saw a thou- 
sand things to interest and amuse us; 
every member of the party was in the 
best of spirits, and we had unbounded 
appetites in spite of smoky meat and 
leaves in the gravy. 
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We crossed the Arkansas line just be- 
low the hamlet of Caverna from the 
Ozark Mountain country of Missouri. 
Our road wound sometimes through 
broad reaches with fertile farms and 
comfortable houses on every side; but 
more often it led us up lonely valleys, 
or “hollers,” in Arkansas’ parlance. 
Some of these bear such suggestive 
names as “ Thief Hollow,” “Bear Hol- 
low,” “Dog Hollow” and“ Wolf-pen 
Hollow.” The narrow hollows were 
sometimes uncultivated, sometimes cut 
up into farms that rose like ribbons be- 
tween the high wooded hills on either 
side, leaving barely room for the road. 
In many places it was impossible for 
teams to pass each other, and we had to 
keep a sharp lookout. Each little log- 
house we passed was guarded by from 
one to six wide-mouthed, lop-eared 
hounds, and a crowd of tow-headed 
children generally rushed out to get a 
look at us. Much of the State is well 
improved and cultivated, with schools 
and churches and an intelligent popula- 
tion; but it cannot be denied that the 
parts of the country remote from rail- 
roads and towns are inhabited by as 
shiftless a set as the sun ever shone 
upon. Yet they are the kindest-hearted 
and most contented people I ever saw. 
Their “range” cows and razor-backed 
hogs climb the steer hills like goats, and 
are no expense to the owners. The 
farmer has his little patches of tobacco, 
sorghum and corn, and a raw-boned 
mule or two. With corn bread, bacon, 
molasses and tobacco in plenty, what 
more could he want? His wife cooks 
at the old-fashioned fire-place ; the bed- 
steads, chairs and tables are of home 
manufacture The bedsteads are often 
made of cross-pieces fitting into holes 
bored into the logs of the cabin walls, 
and supported in front by two short 
posts and a front bed-rail. Yet the own- 
ers of such crude belongings never seem 
to think anything is lacking. We could 
not go toa house to buy milk or eggs 
without being greeted with a ringing 
“Howd’y? Take a cheer and hev.offt 
your things,” and at parting we were 
generally invited to “Come in and see 
us if you come this way ag’in.” 

Our first afternoon’s travel in Arkan- 
sas was up through one of the typical 














hollows; but the next morning we 
climbed up a long ridge, and before us 
as far as the eye could reach were 
level fields and orchards, dotted here and 
there with comfortable farm houses. 
This was Pea Ridge, and very fair it 
looked to us after the brush and rocks 
of the cramped valley below. The men 
of the party, with that relish for rem- 
iniscence shown by all old soldiers, kept 
pointing out to us this and that road, 
up which this and that detachment had 
hurried during those fateful three days 
in early March, 1862. At this farm- 
house General McIntosh had died, and 
up yonder road the Confederate forces 
had retreated. Every eye was strained 
to catch the first glimpse of the battle 
monument, which we knew was not far 
away, and at noon we came to an open 
grove where, through the trees, we 
caught the gleam of polished marble. 
Ten minutes later the horses were 
quietly eating their corn and sheaf oats, 
while we gazed at the marble shaft, 
or explored the wood, too eager to eat 
just then. 

The monument stands on the main 
battle-field, at the point where the vic- 
tory was won. It was built by contribu- 
tions from the soldiers of both sides, and 
serves as a tribute of honor to the fallen 
brave, and of reunited brotherhood of 
North and South. Each year the veter- 
ans of the Blue and the Gray meet to- 
gether here to rehearse the history of 
that famous battle. 

The monument is about seventeen 
feet high. The two stories of the pedes- 
tal are of red-veined sandstone, most 
appropriately quarried from under the 
exact spot where Price’s Confederate 
battery was planted. The shaft is of 
gray granite crowned by a six-foot statue 
of Italian marble, representing an angel 
with bowed head and folded arms, hold- 
ing in one hand a wreath of flowers. 
Carved on the gray granite are most 
beautiful expressions of loyalty and 
brotherly love. 

After traveling a few miles more we 
turned our backs on civilization and 
started up a narrow valley that grew 
wilder and more rocky as we advanced. 
It offered an alleged short cut across 
country toward Eureka Springs ; but if 
we were to travel in that vicinity again 
we should choose the longer but 
smoother route. Night found us at the 
head of a little stream and our camping- 
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place was a paw-paw thicket. 


Poor as 
it was it had to serve us for thirty-six 
hours, including a Sunday of rest. 
There was nothing to see, and to add to 
the discomfort a chilly mist fell the 
whole time of our stay ; yet we managed 


to keep comfortable. Cots invited Sun- 
day napping, a dry-goods box served for 
a center table. On it were magazines 
and a dozen books ; pie-pans were heap- 
ed with apples and oranges, peaches and 
paw-paw. The men rolled great logs 
together and set them afire. We roasted 
potatoes in the hot ashes and oh, how 
sweet they were! No oven ever gave 
such a flavor. At night we sat in our 
tent door in the light of the great blaze 
and whiled away the time with songs 
and stories. 

On Monday morning we proceeded. 
Our valley widened, and houses and 
orchards dotted the landscape. Fruit 
was the main crop here, and some en- 
terprising soul had started a fruit evap- 
orator, which we visited. The proprie- 
tor took as much pains to show us every 
detail of the preparing, bleaching and 
drying of the fruit as though we had 
been life-long friends, while his mother- 
ly wife invited us to her house and 
treated us all to handfuls of sugary 
evaporated pears. Two miles farther 
on we came to Poor Mountain, memor- 
able to us because here we first had to 
double teams to get up the grade. Dur- 
ing our entire trip we had to double 
teams a dozen times, and many more 
times all but the driver walked. 

This time the mountain-climbing had 
the charm of novelty, and we trudged 
along in high spirits, while the heavy 
wagon behind was going bumpety-bump 
over the rocks, the kettles and pans. 
within making noise enough for a brass 
band. Beyond the mountain rolled the 
White River, angry and muddy from 
recent rains. We crossed it without 
accident, though we were obliged to 
unload the buggies and raise the wagon- 
box six inches by means of wooden 
blocks, to keep the water from wetting 
everything. Our road was now fear- 
fully rough and tiresome, leading up 
what was called Cliff Creek, a narrow 
valley with few inhabitants. At one 


log hut where we saw strings of red 
peppers hanging we stopped to buy 
some to flavor a stew, and the house- 
wife gave us seven dozen whole red 
peppers for a nickel. 


If everything 
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else is in proportion, living must be 
cheap in that valley. The last six 
miles of the road were good, but there 
were no settlers. The valley here was 
not over a hundred yards wide, and on 
either side rose steep mountains, shut- 
ting us in from the rest of the world. 
Up the mountain sides and in the val- 
ley, trees were waving in the breeze, 
the straightest, tallest, finest timber our 
party had ever seen. There were hun- 
dreds of oaks, pines, walnuts and shell- 
bark hickories not less than a hundred 
and fifty feet high. Coming out of the 
valley we climbed a mountain so steep 
that our doubled teams came near 
stalling. Over the stones, up and up 
we climbed, and as the summit was 
gained a panorama was presented to 
our gaze that filled us with delight. 
Behind, as far as the eye could range, 
stretched a sea of green, each billow of 
which was the crest of a mountain; 
before us and at either hand rolled the 
same sea, immovable, steadfast, yet 
with its undulating lines seeming ever 
in motion. Before us, in a valley, like 


a pearl in the heart of the seas, nestled 
the white city of Eureka, its topmost 
hill crowned by the massive Crescent 
building, looking like some pictured 
castle. Words are powerless to describe 


the attractiveness of that scene. The 
view alone repaid us for all our journey. 

Another hour’s drive brought us to 
the limits of the city. The first thing 
that caught the weary driver’s eyes was 
a stockade-like inclosure bearing a sign 
with Stock Yarp painted upon it in 
staring letters. We were hungry and 
tired, and the men drove through the 
wide gate, glad enough to leave their 
teams to the yard-master’s care. Then 
we began to look around us. At the 
back of the inclosure were the stalls 
for horses, with water and feed at hand. 
The inside square was filled with wag- 
ons, buggies, etc., and as we looked 
about we discovered that one end of 
the stockade was a frame building with 
a big sign which read on one side First 
CHANCE SaLoon, and Last CHANCE Sa- 
Loon on the other. What a place for 
a party of church members and ultra- 
temperance people to stop! We got 
out of our difficulty by having our tents 
set up outside of the inclosure. There, 
with the pine-trees waving over us 
and the city in front, we spent several 
pleasant days. 


Where the city of Eureka now stands 
was a wilderness twelve years ago. From 
the bosom of a lofty hill a great spring 
burst forth, and ran in a silvery stream 
through a cleft of the hills so narrow 
that it could not be called a valley. 
Generations ago the Indians had pene- 
trated this mountain fastness, and had 
chipped a basin in the solid rock to 
hold the mineral waters. In July, 1879, 
an old hunter by the name of Jack- 
son discovered the spring, a tradition of 
which still lingers in the old settler’s 
memories, and the discovery was at 
once blazoned to the world. Wonderful 
tales were told of almost miraculous 
cures by the use of the magic waters, 
and though the spring was in the wildest 
part of one of the wildest counties of 
the State, miles from railroads, almost 
without roads at all, yet it was the 
Mecca that drew thousands of sick and 
curious from the adjoining country. 

To-day Eureka has a railroad and a 
population of fifteen thousand. No 
pen can do justice to the city, so un- 
conventional, so unique. From the 
bottom of the old natural cleft, now 
called Mud Street, the town rises in ir- 
regular terraces to the very mountain 
tops. With almost incredible labor, each 
terrace has been blasted out on the one 
side, and built up with solid masonry on 
the other. The roads, smooth as glass 
and level as a floor, except at the steep 
turns, wind back and forth from one 
terrace to another, like an interminable 
letter S. There are hundreds of beau- 
tiful houses in every style of architect- 
ure, and every lawn is gay with flowers. 
Truly it presents a singular combina- 
tion of wealth and art with rugged 
nature; the green-topped mountains 
are ever in sight, as are the ragged 
rocks, now blasted to form high and 
frowning walls, now left in the thousand 
wild forms of nature’s mould. 

One could hardly imagine a sharper 
contrast than appears between the finer 
buildings and streets and the sea of sur- 
rounding mountain tops, some of which 
stand plainly out, as craggy and rough 
and nature-wild as when the Indian 
alone was here. It was with regret we 
bade farewell to Eureka and turned our 
faces toward the unknown Kings’ Val- 
ley and backwoods country. 

We passed over mountains that had 
ceased to be novel, through the sleepy 
little towns of Berryville and Green 
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Forest, and jolted and bounced over the 
miserable roads that lead to Carrolton. 
I shall always have a lively remem- 
brance of that little place, not for any 
merits of its own, but for the horrible 
roads that lead to it and beyond it. The 
only attempts at road-mending, even 
where the roads were worst, was the 
throwing up of immense furrows right 
across the road, which gave one the im- 
pression of riding over graves. 

Our second Saturday night found us, 
stiff with jolting, at the foot of an im- 
mense mountain we had just passed 
over, the wildest and most forlorn of 
spots. Nevertheless, our Sabbath was 
far from being the quiet day we had 
expected. The people of the neighbor- 
hood dropped in to see us by twos and 
threes—not from curiosity alone, but 
from friendliness. Thesun never shone 
on kinder people than dwell in these 
Arkansas mountains. Many times we 
had difficulty to induce them to take 
pay for milk and such things, poor as 
they were. So it was now. One man, 
an intelligent one, too, very courteously 
urged us to put our horses in his field, 
pasture free, and promised if we would 
but stay another day to act as our guide 
to Pilot Knob, a mountain to our right 
that towered above the rest of the 
range, on the very top of which a strong 
fortress appeared to have been built. It 
was hard to believe that this was the 
naked rock cropping out of the ground. 
The view was said to be grand, but we 
were tired of climbing and declined the 
offer with thanks. One gray-haired old 
lady came to see us and brought us a 
present of cucumbers and tomatoes. In 
return, we presented her with some 
mixed almonds and Brazilnuts. Neither 
she nor her grown daughter had ever 
seen any before, and the good old soul 
asked us what they were. Indeed, we 
and our belongings seemed to interest 
the “natives,” as they called themselves, 
very much, and it seems to be a new 
and unheard of thing that seven people 
could be banging through the mount- 
ains merely for pleasure. 

By Monday morning we knew the 
number of children at each house; who 
had taken second helpmeets, and all the 
other neighborhood news ; and we really 
hated to leave. Our roads were very 
fair, as we traversed a fertile, prosperous 
country. The metropolis of this back 
country, for a hundred and fifty miles 
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in the interior, is Harrison—quite a 
pretty town of three or four thousand 
inhabitants. When we struck a town 
at meal time it was always our custom 
to save work by taking our meals at a 
hotel. Harrison proved one of our lucky 
towns, and we were soon eating at an 
oid-fashioned inn. We were a cold- 
water crowd, and the glasses the thrifty 
land-lady brought us were empty jelly 
schooners. Our driver boy, Harvey, 
was not used to them, and in taking the 
glass rather suddenly from his lips, there 
came a report like a pop-gun, and poor 
Harvey’s face was bespattered with 
water. “We call them Methodist 
glasses,” said the landlady ; “they are 
so fond of sprinkling. You needn’t 
mind, I’ve seen other folks beside you 
get red in the face.” And then the 
poor fellow turned redder than ever, 
and I am afraid in spite of our good in- 
tentions some of us laughed a little. 
At this same inn, the colored porter was 
asked how many churches there were in 
town, and he astonished us by rattling 
off: “ North and South, Old and New 
and Christian.” We thought it a re- 
markably concise way of designating 
the divisions of the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches. It was at Harrison, 
too, that some one caught sight of our 
hammock stretchers, and stopped us 
with: “Stranger, I don’t want to be 
inquisitive ; but I want to know what 
them thar crooked sticks air fer?” 
Talk about questions, a Yankee can’t 
hold a candle to a genuine Arkansan. 

Our next and last objective point was 
Yellville, thirty miles away. The first 
twenty miles of this were good, but the 
last ten were simply frightful. Up 
and down the mountains over ledge 
rock that spread out like stair steps, 
loose stones and sidling places without 
number. It was a torture to ride, a 
misery to walk. Five miles from Yell- 
ville we passed a sign where the Y 
looked suspiciously like an H, and con- 
sidering the road, we thought perhaps 
some wag had changed it. Yellville it- 
self is a quaint, pretty place. It is the 
center of a lively cotton district. 

Here we women refused to go any 
farther; so, after taking a couple of 
days’ rest, we started homeward. Eight 
days of hard driving brought us to our 
own door, tired and travel-worn, yet 
fresher and stronger in spirit for our 
weeks of gypsy camping. 
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HOLIDAY TRIP to 
the northwesterly part 
of the Puget Sound 
country led me to the 
“city” of Whatcom, 
Washington, where I 
spent ten days as pleas- 
antly as reasonable 
mortal could desire. A 
few old friends, and a 
number of new ones, 
kindly conspired to- 
gether in an effort to 

ae convince me that the 
lotus grew amid the luxuriant vege- 
tation of the new State, and they 
very nearly succeeded. Some scheme 
was always afoot for my entertain- 
ment; but the form of amusement 
which appealed most directly to my 
taste was trout-fishing. The streams 
and lakes of that beautiful region are 
trout-waters, indeed ; and a lover of the. 
rod might truly say of Washington : 
“My lines have fallen in pleasant 
places.” 

I had all my life, from the days when I 
waded, a kilted and barelegged boy, in 
the streams among “the hills that guard 
the infant springs of Highland Dee,” 
been an enthusiastic admirer of fishing, 
and I have always carried my rod and 
reel and fly-book in all my wanderings. 

The same rod and reel and book were 
with me when I reached Whatcom, and 
I had the good fortune to find a citizen 
there who, while he made his living by 
being “much in the mouths of the 
public,”—he was a dentist—spent most 
of his leisure in whipping, with skill 
and success, the waters near and far. I 
owe him a debt of gratitude which I can 
only partially discharge by recording it 
here, for introducing me, most unself- 
ishly, and at the cost of no little 
trouble to himself, to some of the best 
sport it has been my fortune to enjoy. 

I pass over our killing of a number of 
small fry in the stream which empties 
into the bay close to the town, They 
were fairly numerous, but insignificant, 
and did not afford what an angler above 
the age of nine would regard as sport. 
Besides, the bushes were abominably in 
the way, and, in short, we were at one 
in the opinion that the game was not 
worth the candle. True, my dentist 
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friend succeeded, on several occasions— 
chiefly in the early mornings and late 
evenings—in pulling out from the pool 
below the waterfall, just where the 
waters of the creek and the bay met, a 
few sea-trout weighing from a pound to 
a pound and three-quarters; but even 
such a result did not seem to justify the 
expenditure of time, patience and 
muscle. I. never succeeded in rivaling 
the Doctor’s feat ; in fact, never caught 
one sea-trout there. He alone had the 
secret of working that linn-pool. 

It was either the second or third day 
after my arrival that I suggested to 
him that we look further afield and 
strike back into the woods, where there 
was at least one lake which he believed 
had never been fished with the fly. He 
solemnly assured me that the few 
settlers who were within fishing distance 
of it used chunks of raw beef, im- 
paled on big hooks, such as sea-fisher- 
men use for cod and halibut. There 
was no alternative but to conclude that 
the trout must be both very large and 
very unsophisticated. 

I cannot recall the name of the lake 
at this writing. I fancy that it did havea 
name of some sort, probably one of those 
polysyllabic, though not always un- 
musical, Indian names which refuse to 
stick to a tenderfoot’s memory. It lies 
about nine miles due east from What- 
com, and when we started to look for it 
we each got on the hurricane deck of a 
bronco and followed a trail, the normal 
roughness of which was only equaled 
by its chronic indistinctness and its in- 
veterate tendency to dwindle unex- 
pectedly into a mere squirrel track, 
ending, inevitably, up a tree. 

However, by the aid of a fine old 
Irishman, who had recently settled ona 
ranch within three miles of the lake, 
and whom we pressed into our company, 
we arrived without mishap at the upper 
or western end of the lovely sheet of 
water. 

The lake was embowered in the forest 
primeval and was a gem altogether 
worthy of the setting of gigantic firs, 
spruces and hemlocks which grew down 
to its very edge, and the graceful forms 
and feathery foliage of these grand trees 
were reflected in limpid waters as in a 
mirror. 
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A few minutes after our arrival, and 
just as we were getting our tackle in 
order, I marked the ripple so dear to 
the eye and heart of the fly-fisher, ruf- 
fling the surface, of what would other- 
wise have been too calm water for 
‘perfect fishing. 

There was no boat on the lake; there 
never had been, in the memory of man. 
There may, indeed, have been, at some 
pre-historic time, an Indian dug-out or 
two plying on its bosom, but in the 
absence of evidence to that effect, I 
take leave to doubt it; for the Indians 
of the Coast,so far as I know of their 
habits, keep their precious canoes for 
salt-water purposes exclusively. 

So our party had to use rafts. Good 
serviceable, seaworthy craft they were; 
although better adapted for drifting 
before the wind than for being either 
poled or paddled against it. 

Our Irish friend and I took one raft, 
and the “ Editor,” and the Sheriff of the 
County, who formed the balance of the 
party, took the other, and we pushed 
out to the middle of the lake, using the 
somewhat primitive-looking paddles as 
soon as we got into deep water. 

With the further experiences of the 
rest of the party I had little to do. I 
know that the “ Editor” left the raft 
for a perch on a rock, which rises 
abruptly half-way down the lake, and 
there he sat like patience on a monu- 
ment, and “bobbed” all day for the 
trout with pieces of raw liver as induce- 
ment. I imagine that his “perch” on 
the lone rock was the only fish he 
secured. 

Where the Sheriff, who was not 
piscatorially minded went, I cannot say. 
I know, however, that he brought no 
fish back with him at night. He had 
forgot his capias. 

I had noticed when I was getting my 
rod and flies in order, that my com- 
panion looked on with a smile of con- 
tempt which his native politeness could 
not altogether disguise. He rigged up 
a sapling from the wood and a piece of 
whipcord with a murderous looking 
hook on the end of it and baited the 
latter with a bit of beef, and then calmly 
paddled the raft into a sheltered nook 
where there was not the ghost of a 
ripple on the surface. There he anchored 
the craft and began to “bob” with his 
beef. 

This method did not, of course, suit 
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my book in the very least; so, after 
making a cast or two and hearing from 
Pat that he had just had a glorious 
“boite” from a “thumpin’ big felly,” 
I quietly but firmly insisted on the big 
bowlder which served for an anchor 
being hauled aboard, and the raft being - 
paddled out into the “ripple.” My 
companion, somewhat sulkily, obeyed ; 
for my wishes being those of a visitor 
had to be acquiesced in, however fool- 
ish they might appear to a settler. 

Then the fun began, and the eyes of 
that settler were opened. “Thumper” 
after “thumper,” from a pound to a 
pound and a half, took the “green 
drake” or the “ hare-lug,” two old favor- 
ites of mine, and were, with few excep- 
tions , landed on the raft; and as we 
drifted down the lake before the gentle 
breeze my big creel, which had held a 
salmon in its day without being par- 
ticularly crowded, was filling so rapidly 
that Pat had no time for anything but 
using the landing-net and giving vent to 
those expressions of delighted astonish- 
ment which have been shouted or 
whispered (according to circumstances) 
in the wilds of Connaught for genera- 
tions. 

Finally, we grounded at the lower end 
of the lake and found the creel full to 
overflowing with a lot of the finest and 
most equally-sized trout I ever saw, 
and each one of them was as white as 
newly-coined silver, and they had every 
one of them fought for their liberty with 
the gameness of freshly-run grilse on 
the Spey or the Dee. It was an ex- 
perience to be remembered and a day of 
sport to be marked with a white stone. 

“ Arrah now,” said Pat, as he handled 
the fish lovingly back into the basket, 
“it’s meself that does be afther thinkin’ 
that there’s something in the floy afther 
ahl.” 

How we found a lone settler’s house 
by seeing the smoke rising through the 
trees ; how he entertained us with the 
effusive but honest hospitality of the 
man who rarely sees a strange face; 
how we poured out a plentiful libation 
in honor of the time-hallowed toast, 
“ Health to man and death to fish ;” how 
we did ample justice to a dish of the 
trout, cooked to a turn by our host, who 
in addition furnished “the fixings” 
necessary to make a feast for the gods; 
how we paddled leisurely back to the 
head of the lake ; how we rode to Pat’s 
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farm and sampled his American sub- 
stitute for the jpoteen of his youth, 
served out by his strapping and rosy- 
cheeked daughter in the cosy “best 
room” of his comfortable farmhouse, 
it is not necessary to dilate on. How- 


ever, I made Pat as proud as a lord by 
giving him a gut casting-line at parting, 
with an assortment of flies correspond- 
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ing to those with which I had robbed 
the Maiden Lake of its title to that 
name, so far as its being fished with the 
fly was concerned. 

And as we left Pat’s hospitable door 
and bade him good-by he came up to 
me confidentially and whispered : “ Yis, 
bedad, there’s no gettin’ out av it ; there 
zs something in the floy afther ahl.” 


ELK HUNTING WITH DOGS. 


BY EUGENE D. WHITE. 


N common with 

the majority of 

sportsmen, I 

hold the peer- 

less elk to be the 

king of all ant- 

lered beasts, and 

for years it had been 

my ambition to drop. 

to my own rifle one 

of these monarchs 

eo as of the forested 

/ Pomaaiwae® * mountains of the 
eo Pacific slope. 

Among the vast wilds of the coast 
and cascade ranges, elk may yet be 
found at all seasons, but the animals 
are at their best during the month of 
September, though the lawful shooting 
season extends from August to Novem- 
ber. During the close season the elk is 
not hunted, except by stealthy pot 
hunters, who have no respect for any 
law except the law of savage life. This 
illegitimate hunting is attended with 
danger, however, for the gun clubs 
of the Northwest are untiring in their 
efforts to punish game butchers, so that 
our large game is afforded increased 
protection as time goes on. 

The best and favorite time for elk 
hunting in the Pacific northwest dates 
from September first to the twentieth, 
or what is known as “the whistling 
season.” They cannot be chased with 
noisy hounds, for the reason that they 
are Nomads in habit and will not cling 
to any given locality, but will, if chased 
by either dogs, mountain wolf, or 
cougar, keep straight on, up hill and 
down dale, into the most impenetrable 
of fastnesses. An occasional unwary 
animal is waylaid by wolf or cougar, 
but this occurs infrequently. 


Elk can be and are occasionally hunted 
with dogs that will track noiselessly, 
and coming up with them unexpectedly 
and quietly, will bay them until the 
hunter reaches the spot, when, if he can 
approach to windward and without 
noise, he may get ashot. If he makes 
the least noise or is scented, the elk is 
away, in many cases for good. 

My first experience was with two 
such dogs. I. N. Lane, of the Upper 
Naselle, possessed two as fine hunters 
as I ever saw—crosses between mastiff 
and deerhound, and very keen of scent. 
They were strong, long-limbed, long- 
bodied and thick-necked dogs, that 
would tackle a cinnamon bear as readily 
as they would a wildcat, and wildcats 
never stood a ghost of a show with them. 
“Schuyler” and the “pup” stood us in 
good play, as the reader may judge. 

I had hunted elk, unfortunately always 
unsuccessfully ; had found warm beds 
which had been vacated perhaps but a 
few moments before my arrival at the 
scene, owing to the game catching my 
wind, and this had happened so often 
that it had become exasperating. 

I had very good success, as a rule, in 
deer hunting, and had shot quite a num- 
ber; but the elusiveness of elk hunting 
was simply indescribable. However, 
being endowed with an average amount 
of pluck, I determined upon a course 
which would. in the end enable me to 
score my elk, and that was simply to 
“stay with it.” * 

It was in August, about the fifteenth, 
when we gathered together our camp 
equipments and left Portland, Oregon, 
for Shoalwater Bay, the country round 
about which had been the scene of 
our hunting and fishing operations for 
several years. 
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Reaching our destination—Naselle, a 
small post-office in Washington, abcut 
fifteen miles from where the little river 
by that name empties into Shoalwater 
Bay—we pitched camp within a stone’s 
throw of the cabin of my old-time friend, 
the veteran sportsman, Ike Lane, whose 
face lit up with pleasure on seeing us. 
Our camp site, Camp Lane, as we 
termed it, was situated quite near the 
bank of the limpid Naselle, at the head 
of tide water, where the first ripple 
meets the back water from the flowing 
tide. And here we camped, where the 
shade of the deep green spruce woods 
was densest and coolest; where the 
grass in Ike’s little meadow grew rank- 
est and where we could lie in the still 
night and hear the water tinkling over 
the pebbles like fairy bells, and the tide 
lapping against the cedar canoe and 
dingy until its ebb left them high on 
the shingly beach. What hours those 
were! never-to-be-forgotten hours ! 

Ike was duly informed of my inten- 
tion, never to go home until I had 
brought down a bull elk, if possible. 
His assurance that if I could hold out 
he would see that I killed one, was 
quite satisfactory at the time, but not 
quite so alluring before the momentous 
day. arrived when I claimed the Mon- 
arch of the Mountains as my own. The 
first day after having got camp in ship- 
shape, Frank, Ike and I madea trip into 
the highest mountains, about six miles 
distant from camp, with the little long- 
eared Jack, whose patience ‘and en- 
durance was something so remarkable 
that I have never ceased to wonder at it. 
The flies that lit on that poor little de- 
fenceless donkey and assailed him at 
every pore and point of his anatomy 
were simply terrible. While we were 
around him killing these mountain pests, 
a dozen at a blow, he was relieved for a 
time, but in less than five minutes from 
the time we left him the mountain 
swarmed with flies and he would be 
covered. 

The first night in the mountains, can 
I ever forget it? Blankets for such a 
trip were simply out of the question. 
We must not be hampered with even 
unnecessary clothing, hence we wore no 
coats or vests. Mountain air when it is 
pure and bracing in the daytime is some- 
thing more than that at night. It is 
pure and co/d and this night was no ex- 
ception, but we weathered it and were 
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up at daylight, which was no great hard- 
ship in view of the fact that we all 
three slept in a bunch and kept as warm 
as we could with our imagination. The 
precision with which we could “spoon” 
that sad night was truly beautiful to be- 
hold, At daylight we were up, and after 
a hasty snack we started off. Fresh 
“sion” was found several times that 
day, but all to no purpose, and night- 
fall saw us entering camp a jaded set of 
elk hunters. The third and fourth days 
we were out and at it again without any 
better success. On the fourth day, 
however, we hunted laboriously but 
earnestly on the south side of the river, 
and discovered an important fact. The 
trails of our magnificent game trended 
toward the river across a great divide, 
some thousands of feet in height and 
about three miles from the point where 
we were hunting to the river. Thenext 
being the fifth day we were to be up 
and out about three hours before day- 
break, but when Ike spoke to me at the 
door of our tent, I was simply dead; 
Frank was dead and buried and no 
doubt about it either. But I knew full 
well that an hour’s tramp would have 
the same effect as in former hunts, that 
my joints would become supple and I 
would be in the pink of condition for 
another round. This proved to be the 
case, for no sooner had I struck out 
after Ike with that long swinging gait, 
which meant miles of woodland tra- 
versed in a single day, than I warmed 
up to the work and felt all right. 

This time we struck off down the 
river, which we followed through under- 
brush, over fallen logs, though ap- 
parently impenetrable thickets, over 
ravines and ridges for about three miles, 
and then striking the bed of a winter 
creek we followed this up for about a 
mile and a half, when we suddenly 
came upon the fresh track of an elk 
going southwest. Schuyler and the 
pup needed no hint. They struck the 
track about the same moment and were 
off on the keen jump, through the tim- 
ber without asound. We followed as 
tapidly as we could, and had not gone 
far when we heard the dogs about half 
a mile away baying furiously. That 
was an exciting moment. Ike gavea 
hasty glance back at me and exclaimed 
under his breath: “Come on Jean, 
they’ve got em.” 

That foot race through the woods 
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beggared description. We flew rather 
than ran, but careful as we were we 
were not sufficiently so, for when we 
reached the summit of a small ridge 
overlooking a thicket in the timber 
where the dogs had bayed the bull, he 
had either seen or scented us and was 
off again. But while we were trying to 
get the direction in the maze of tracks 
made by his lordship while fighting the 
dogs, they caught him just beyonda 
second backbone in a heavy windfall. 

Ike, who was in front, raised his Win- 
chester and fired three times in quick 
succession, and I beheld over his 
shoulder one of the most magnificent 
specimens of the elk family I have ever 
seen. The Winchester balls sped wide 
of their mark, however, for the elk was 
in the densest kind of huckleberry 
thickets and could only be seen when he 
bounded up in the air in his frantic 
efforts to get away. The bushes here 
were about seven feet high and every 
jump that he made he seemed to clear 
them with marvelous grace and ease. 
The dogs in the meantime were a little 
confused by the noise the lordly animal 
was making in the brush and the re- 
ports of the guns, and were standing ina 
little clearing, just ahead of us. 

The elk did not go far before he found 
a barrier, formed of fallen trees, at least 
fifteen feet high, which most effectually 
barred his progress, so turning a little 
to the right to avoid this windfall, he 
came out into sight in some light bushes 
about forty yards away. I caught a 
glimpse of him and fired as I could, 
aiming to hit him behind the fore- 
shoulder. He raised slightly as I pulled 
trigger and I shot him through the 
brisket. This was about forty yards 
distant, and, enraged with the sting my 
bullet gave him, he broke cover and 
made straight for me as I was standing 
in plain sight on a burnt log near a dead 
stump. My gun was a side-snap, and I 
had immediately on firing thrown down 
the lever preparatory to reloading, when 
Ike yelled, “ Look out for him, Jean, he 
is coming at you!” Horror of horrors, 
I had forgotten how to reload my gun, 
one of the simplest things to do in the 
world, too, and I an old hunter used to 
rifle, shot-gun and revolver since child- 
hood, especially the rifle. My confusion, 
however, was the direct result of the 
buck-ague and an insane desire to pos- 
sess myself of that elk. 
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Ike, who had fired on him at the start,. 
more with the idea of confusing the elk 
and encouraging the dogs than with any 
idea of wounding or killing him, now 
stood to one side watching the entire 
party with the keenest pleasure, feeling 
sure that if I could cut off the head of a 
grouse at forty yards with my rifle I 
could surely bring down the elk. He 
had not noticed that I was so rattled that 
I had forgotten how to load my gun. 

My self-possession returned, however, 
after the elk had approached within 
about thirty yards, at which point the 
dogs fastened on his hind-quarters 
simultaneously, which so maddened him 
that he whirled savagely around to 
strike them with his immense hoofs, the 
size of a cow’s and as sharp as a knife. 
It would have been all over with the 
dogs in less time than it takes me to 
write it, had they been within reach 
when he struck ; but there is the beauty 
of it, they weren’t there. This move- 


-ment swung the elk around broadside 


to me, when Ike bawled, “ Let him have 
it!” and I fired and broke his back. 

Well, for about half an hour we hada 
circus. A dog fastened on to each‘ear, 
and they were thrashed around so furi- 
ously that we thought they would have 
the life knocked out of them. We did 
not dare to shoot and we could not make 
them let go, but finally he worked down 
with his back to a tree, where he laid 
watching us. 

Pulling my hunting knife, I ap- 
proached cautiously from behind the 
tree, which was a big one, and reaching 
out took hold of one ear and plunged my 
knife to the hilt in his throat, just miss- 
ing the jugular. It will in all human 
probability be some time before I again 
attempt to cut the throat of a big 
elk, that is suffering from nothing else 
than a broken back. He reached back 
with his left fore-foot as though he 
would brush a fly off his ear, and missed 
my nasal extremity by about the space 
of the one ten-thousandth part of an 
inch, and my hair rose up and would not 
down. 

After a brief consultation, it was de- 
cided that I separate his spinal verte- 
bra, just back of his ears, with a bullet, 
which I did very neatly and successfully, 
so much'so, in fact, that he did not move 
a muscle after I shot. We cut off about 
one hundred and twenty pounds of 
choice meat, and the head and antlers 
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and all the skin of the neck clear to the 
shoulders. I shouldered the head and 
about forty pounds of the meat, Ike 
about eighty pounds of meat, and we 
carried all of this heavy weight three 
miles to the river, through the thickest 
and toughest brush I ever saw. Then 
we succeeded in borrowing a boat and 
struck for camp, which we reached the 
weariest but proudest elk hunters—as 
far as one member of the party was con- 
cerned—in the State of Washington. 
The next morning early, I started 
Frank for Portland with the head entire. 





COON-HUNTING 
BY H. M. 


HAD dreamed for 
a fortnight of can- 
vas-back, redhead 
and widgeon, when 
my friend X—invit- 
ed me to join him 
in a shooting trip 
aboard his yacht 
Rover. She was 
swinging with the 
tide at the mouth 
of the Patuxent, 
and was equipped for 
a two weeks’ outing. 
Duck-shooting in the 
Chesapeake was some- 
thing altogether too 
pleasant to be long 
pondered over, so I 
promptly accepted the 
invitation. 

The season was early 
autumn. Most of the 
leaves had fallen, and 
the weather was de- 
lightful. For a time 
we enjoyed capital 
sport in the lower bay ; 
then we cruised up the bay to the 
Severn. X was anxious to run up 
the river as far as we could, but before 
starting we were treated to a night’s 
sport that was entirely unexpected. 

Sam, our cabin boy, had been hover- 
ing about for some time, showing the 
whites of his eyes and a creditable row 
of dentistry. Finally, he broke forth : 

“Gentl’m’n, has ver evah been coon- 
huntin’?” 
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A taxidermist mounted it in fine style 
and it now adorns my dining-room, one 
of the proudest trophies of my hunting 
experience. 

We formed a little party of four next 
day and went back into the mountains 
and brought out every pound of meat. 
The animal weighed about six hundred 
pounds and was in the richest color I 
have ever seen. The mane was jet 
black and very long under the throat, 
the head black, except markings around 
the mouth and eyes, which were light, 
and the antlers were very symmetrical. 
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“Coon - hunting, you rascal?” said 
X —; “no, nor chicken-stealing, either!” 

“ Fo’ suah you gentl’m’n would enjoy 
a good night’s coon hunt. I’se a frien’ 
in dis yar place what has de bes’ coon 
dogs in Maryland.” 

“Well, Sam, do you think we would 
descend to hunting coons?” 

“T dunno for suah, sah, but mebbe 
yer would like de spo’t. Dey 's berry 
game, dese yer Maryland coons.” 

“It’s not the right stage of the moon 
for coons, Sam.” 

“Yas, sah; de dark nights is de bes’ 
for coons; dey’s afread o’ der shadder. 
Now de moon doan rise till neah morn- 
in’ 

“That's it, is it? Dark 
nights are the best. 1 @® 
knew there was some- 
thing about the 
nights.” 

“Dat’s de sayin’, 
sah, do I’se seen 
coons done treed on 
moonlight nights.” 

“Very well, Sam, 
we'll take you at 
your word ; you get 
your man and dogs.” 

We took a row-boat 
that evening about 
sundown, went up the 
river, and found Sam’s 
friend awaiting us. 
He was a wiry, little, 
old negro, with ill-fit- 
ting and discolored 
clothes, and run-down 
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boots. Soon another negro, a _ strap- 
ping young fellow, stepped from the 
bushes. With him were three dogs of 
doubtful ancestry, popularly termed 
coon dogs. We soon became acquainted 
with Uncle Ned and Lincoln, and our 
four-footed friends, Dash, Spark, and 
Dandy. 

Lincoln discoursed fluently upon the 
intelligence of his dogs Dash and Spark, 
excusing Dandy on account of his ex- 
treme youth. 

We must have landed in the coon 
preserves. A short detour brought 
Uncle Ned and Lincoln to familiar 
hunting grounds. The dim twilight 
made darkness visible in the woodlands. 
We tramped through wild and briery 
places; dry twigs snapped, and dead 
leaves and trailing branches crumbled 
under our feet. The hoot of an owl 
and the hoarse croak of a frog were fit- 
tingly accompanied by the wind in the 
tree-tops. While we worked along 
through the woods, Dash and Spark 
were busy in a neighboring field. Dash 
was puzzling out a cold scent, and Ned 
and Lincoln started after the dogs, cry- 
ing, “ Hunt dem up, Dash!” “Seek dem 
out, Spark!” Our brief enthusiasm 


died down when we saw the dogs re- 


turning with a dejected air. 

But they were by no means discour- 
aged, and we had hardly recovered 
from our disappointment before they 
were off again. Dash found a trail, and 
was quickly followed by the other two, 
and all three gave tongue. We could 
hear the sharp, short yelps as they 
neared their game. The darkies were 
as close to the dogs as they could keep, 
and we followed at a rapid pace. We 
could hear the darkies urging on the 
dogs, and the dogs yelping, not a whit 
less excited than their masters. Pres- 
ently the voices seemed nearer, and a 
few steps brought us to Sam, who splut- 
tered out, “Dey’s treed im!” Sure 
enough, we found the dogs circling 
about an old gum tree and now and 
then rearing up on their hind legs, or 
striving in their excitement to climb 
the tree. 

“Dar’s a coon in dis tree, gentl’m’n, 
suah as dis niggah’s alive,” said old 
Ned, with a satisfied chuckle. All hands 
gathered twigs and branches to make a 
fire. In a few seconds we had a blaze 
that illuminated the woods for yards 
around, “Lincum, yo’ mus’ clomb dat 
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tree ; der’s a holler in it.” In less time 
than it takes to write it Lincoln, armed 
with pole and line, “clomb dat tree,” 
and was poking in the hollow. “ Those 
of us that had firearms stood ready, in 
case the dogs should miss their game. 
Uncle Ned loaded up an old bored-out 
army musket from his conch- shell 
pouches. 

“Dis yer tree has anodder hole,” 
cried Lincoln. “Der’s a coon yer.” 
“Der ’e comes!” Out of a lower open- 
ing came a tremendous fellow. A rat- 
tling fusillade greeted him. He dropped 
wounded, but full of fight, and the dogs 
pounced upon him. Such snarling and 
snapping and revolving of animal life 
as followed! [llumined by the brilliant 
fire-light it presented the most diabol- 
ical scenes of struggle. Ned watched 
till he could stand it no longer, then 
seizing his knife he exclaimed, “ Dey’ll 
spile dat skin!” He plunged into the 
melee, beat off the dogs, and stabbed 
the coon. In a moment he held the 
carcass aloft, asking, “How’s dat for a 
coon, sah?” 

By the fading firelight~we gathered 
up our things and started on, each elated 
in his particular way. The dogs were 
eager for another battle and we had 
gone but a few rods when Spark began 
nosing the ground. After a sniff or so 
away he sped, followed by Dash and 
Dandy. We rushed madly after them, 
feeling more enthusiastic than in the 
former chase. As before we could hear 
Ned and Lincoln urging on the dogs. 
“Cotch dat coon, Spark.” “Speak to 
‘im, Dash.” In the distance we could 
hear Ned’s peculiar call, “ Wher-er- 
yer ;” “wher-er-yer;” “hunt dem up.” 
We were brought to a halt by a barbed- 
wire fence but soon passed it with but 
slight damage to our clothes. The oth- 
ers were far in advance, but by the 
change in the cry we knew the chase 
was over. Taking the direction of the 
voices, we found another coon was treed. 
We kindled fires while Lincoln climbed 
the tree with his long pole. He soon 
sung out, “This yer tree is holler to de 
groun’, I can’t feel no coon.” 

“Cut the tree down,” some one sug- 
gested. It was no sooner said than 
down came Lincoln, and the axes swung 
in turn. “Stand out of the way when 
the tree falls.” This was well said, for . 
in a moment the hollow trunk crashed 
to the ground. Out jumped the coon 
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and the dogs seized him at once. Again 
a struggling mass revolved before our 
eyes. The vicious yelps and angry 
snarls were not ended until Ned step- 
ped in to save the skin. 

A third trail was soon found, and we 
raced over brier and bramble. But the 
trail led into bad ground, and the darkies 
called to us, “ De coons is in de ma’sh; 
we can’t foller der.” The dogs were 
whistled off, and they reluctantly re- 
turned. To our surprise the obese old 
cook from the Rover joined us and re- 
minded us that a cup of hot coffee and 
other refreshments would not come amiss 
after all this violent exercise. We had 
no idea where the boat and baskets of 
provisions were, but the cook explained 
that we had hunted in a circle and our 
supplies were close at hand. Lincoln 
muttered : “ Dat las’ ole coon’s down on 
de beach soakin’ his food, when he orter 
be heah wid his brudders.” Sam and 
the cook went for the baskets, while 
Ned and Lincoln started a fire. We 
lounged about, waiting for the kettle to 
brew. The dogs took short and trou- 
bled naps, then got up and walked 
around, occasionally sniffing the dead 
bodies of their victims, suspended from 
the branches of the sheltering tree. 
Dash lay stretched at full length in 
light sleep, his whole body twitching 
while he uttered brisk little barks. 
X—— remarked, “ Dash is dreaming he 
is after a coon.” 

“Dat’s no dreamin’, massah,” replied 
Ned ; “ dat’s sperets.” 

“Spirits, Ned? What are you talk- 
ing about ; do you believe in ghosts?” 

“’TDeed I do’s, sah—sperets and wiz- 
ards.” 

“What are wizards?” 

“T doan’ know ’zactly what dey is, kase 
I nevah saw one. When I goes whar 
der’s wizards I allus salts and peppers 
my trac’s, den dey can’ foller.” 

“That’s what you do for wizards ; 
how do you dodge a spirit?” 

“Nevah let dem git yo’ bref. Dat 
gives dem strengtf. I was gwine up 
der street one night, an’ de speret of a 
man I knowed well came up behin’ me 
and spoke. I nevah let ’im git my bref, 
so he couldn’t get no strengtf to do dis 
chile h’am.” 
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When our meal was done we were 
ready for more sport. The dogs were 
sleeping near the hot fire and we feared 
they might get lazy. Ned roused the 
dogs. ‘Get up der, Dash. Doan’ be 
lazy, boys!” Within twenty minutes 
they had struck another trail and ran ‘it 
bravely. Then followed the familiar 
urging, coaxing, yelping and baying. 
After a long, hard chase we gathered 
around the indicated tree and began op- 
erations. A wide-spreading sycamore 
in the midst of a clump of trees seemed 
to be the one the dogs centered upon 
after undecided circling. Lincoln 
climbed it, and looking around ques- 
tioned the presence of the coon. The 
dogs then found a trail from the neigh- 
boring tree. There was a hitch some- 
where and we all knew it, but Ned was 
the first to explain. Striking a match, 
he examined the base of the tree, and 
found scratches. He decided that the 
coon only tapped that tree, that is start- 
ed up but jumped down and continued 
on its course. Either that, or it climbed 
through the interlacing branches into 
one of the near trees and made good its 
escape. ‘“ Where is we at?” asked Ned. 
“Just in de woods back of ole man 
Smithers’ farm,” was the reply. 

Another trail! This time the puppy 
was in the lead, barking vociferously. 
Over the field they went. By the aid of 
the pale moonlight we saw a dim object 
flying like the wind with the dogs in hot 
pursuit. We reached a chestnut tree 
behind a barn in time to hear some one 
say, “It’s a cat.” With hands on our 
revolvers and panthers on our minds, 
we raised our eyes, and beheld—noth- 
ing but old Smithers’ innocent maltese 
Tom ! with arched back and swollen tail, 
glaring down with flaming eyes and 
muttering in suppressed growls. All 
the dogs on the place were barking furi- 
ously at the intruders. Feeling that we 
were getting more game than we bar- 
gained for, we beat a hasty retreat. 
What with the coon escaping and the 
dogs falsely treeing a cat, we decided 
that the moonlight is not the time for 
coons. We wended our way back to the 
boat, well pleased with our night’s sport. 
Ned and Lincoln each pronpised to tan 
a coon skin as a souvenir of the trip. 
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THE HOME OF THE MOUNTAIN TROUT. 


I. 


On sweet honey-dew is fed, 
And the rhododendrons spread 


I. 
Where the sinewy creepers crawl 
Up the cliff’s o’erhanging wall, 
And the poplars, straight and tall, 
Shake aloft their cups of gold. 


Ill. 


Where are waters cold and clear, 
Rushing on in swift career, 
Pausing, in a little mere, 

White with circling tufts of foam. 


AN 
BY EARL 


EO volente, we agreed to set out 
from Portland, Oregon, one 
morning in August, bound for 
the summit of Mount Hood. 

Our party finally started, two and 
twenty in all, thirteen men and nine 
women. We had a carry-all and awag- 
onette, each drawn by a span of horses 
and designed for the accommodation of 
such as wished to ride; and behind 
these came the “band-wagon,” stored 
with all manner of things to eat and 
drink, besides the usual complement of 
cooking utensils, tents, and blankets. 


Iv. 
There, with careful steps and slow, 
Eyes alert and face aglow, 
Softly, stealthily I go— 
See the mountain trout at home. 

Vv. 
See him dressed in all his pride, 
Crimson dots on silver side, 
See him flash in circles wide, 
While the ripples dance and gleam. 


vi. 
Hear the pheasant’s rolling drum, 
Hear the lusty wild bees’ hum, 
Watch the bubbles go and come 
Irised on the crystal stream. 
Ingram Crockett, 


ASCENT OF MOUNT HOOD. 


MORSE WILBUR. 


Several of the gentlemen walked all the 
way ; and, indeed, all walked as much 
as they could. 

Our party were of various pursuits 
and professions. None of us knew half 
the rest, but, as we came to know each 
other better, we found that the com- 
pany could hardly have been more hap- 
pily made up. Each was willing to do 
his part in the varied work of the trip, 
and all were in continual good humor. 
One of the young ladies was frank 
enough to remark that if the parson 
had not been able to do anything but 
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preach, his company would not have 
been required ; but he showed himself 
apt at slicing ham and at washing 
dishes. There were other discoveries 
of talents quite as unexpected. A 
young girl-graduate proved an expert 
at repairing trousers; a book-keeper 
excelled all the ladies in frying flap- 
jacks ; and the band-wagon attained its 
greatest speed through the persuasive 
efforts of a lithographer. The parson 
usually stayed behind with the mules, 
to make sure that no more profanity 
was used than circumstances justified. 

The weather was cool and pleasant. 
We made good progress, and late in the 
afternocn we came to the most beautiful 
view on the whole trip. We could look 
down hundreds of feet into the turbid 
waters of the Sandy, and then far away 
up the valley to its source in the gla- 
ciers of Mount Hood. Soon after, we 
turned off from our route half a mile, 
and pitched our first camp on Cedar 
Creek, in a lovely grove made famous 
for years by camp-meetings and camp- 
ing parties. We had covered twenty- 
eight miles the first day, and were 
ready for a rest. 

The next day, after a breakfast of 
which fresh trout formed a part, we set 
out again, and began the day’s work by 
climbing back up out of the valley of the 
creek. The hill was long and steep, the 
load was heavy, the mules were the very 
embodiment.of balkiness, and it was ten 
o'clock before we were fairly on our way. 
The journey that afternoon was the 
pleasantest of the trip. Much of the 
road lay through the forest. The giant 
firs, the immense cedars draped with 
hanging moss, the almost tropical pro- 
fusion of ferns, and the sun shining 
through and lighting up the leaves of 
the tangled undergrowth with a score 
of different shades of green, combined 
to make a scene which none of us that 
saw it can ever forget. After several 
miles of this forest drive we came out 
into the clearing, crossed over the rocky 
back of an ancient moraine, and at six 
o'clock brought up at Toll Gate, where 
we pitched our tents and soon had a 
blazing camp-fire. 

All day long we had been meeting par- 
ties of campers or mountain climbers, 
and the news they gave us was not en- 
couraging. A young manin one party, 
who had apparently risked his life in the 
vain attempt to make the ascent of the 
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mountain, assured us that the feat was 
impossible, and offered to bet ten dol- 
lars that not one of us would reach the 
top. We did not accept the wager, 
partly because we objected on principle 
to betting, but chiefly because we had 
a suspicion that he might be right. An 
hour later, however, we wished we had 
taken him up; for we met a party, 
many of whom we knew, who said that 
they had just made the ascent. From 
that time on we were full of courage. 
The artist of the party expressed the 
common sentiment by making on the 
band-wagon a chalk drawing of the 
peak, and beneath it the words, “ Mount 
Hood, or bust!” 

After a night at Toll Gate we folded 
our tents, left one wagon behind, and 
silently stole away for the last day’s 
journey. It was up hill all the time, 
and most of us walked all the way. 
Fortunately it was cool, and our road 
followed the course of an enchanting 
mountain stream, appropriately named 
the Zig-zag, ice-cold, and fringed with 
ferns and moss. Now and then we 
would catch a glimpse of the mountain, 
and receive fresh inspiration for the 
day. At noon we came out of the 
woods into an open space of meadow 
land near the summit of the Barlow 
pass, at the south of Mount Hood. This 
pass was fifst used by the pioneers of 
the forties in crossing from eastern 
Oregon over the Cascade range into the 
Willamette valley. Then came the tug 
of war. The toll road, which we had 
been following for the last ten miles, 
was comparatively good. Now we 
turned from it to the left, and began to 
climb up the side of the mountain over 
a road which could hardly be excelled 
for badness, even in Oregon. There 
were fallen trees, and rocks, and sand, 
and balky mules, all at once. The road 
wound interminably, but kept growing 
steeper at every turn. Only the sight 
of the summit above prevented us 
from turning home in disgust. The 
mules acted worse than ever. They 
were attached to the light wagon- 
ette, which was almost empty. Yet, 
with one to drive, two to lead, two to 
beat, two to push, and two more to 
block the wheels, we could make them. 
advance only a few feet ata time. We 
were more than four hours in covering 
less than four miles. But at last we 
reached theend of the road, and pitched 
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our tents under some stunted trees at the 
timber line. A hundred feet away was 
a ravine full of snow, at the bottom of 
which was pouring out the most de- 
licious stream of water. Above, we 
could look straight away to the summit, 
and trace the path we were to follow. 
We were further encouraged here by 
another party, some of them ladies, who 
had just come from the summit. 

We were all desperately tired, and our 
sleep had been more or less broken four 
nights. If we made the ascent to-mor- 
row we should have to rise long before 
light ; and besides, to-morrow offered us 
an opportunity to harden our muscles for 
the. climb by visiting the gorge at the 
foot of the Sandy glacier and several 
other places of great interest. But 
though to-day had been fine and clear, 
and to-morrow promised to be the same, 
we could not be sure of thenext day. It 
might be too cold or windy ; it might be 
cloudy ; it might rain; certainly each 
day would find the air more hazy from 
forest fires. We resolved not to wait. 

The earliest of us was up soon after 
two, and the whole camp was stirring 
before three. Sixty miles away we 
could distinguish the electric lights of 
Portland, and pretty enough they 
looked. At half-past three breakfast 
was ready, but hardly one of us took 
more than a slice or two of bread and 
butter and acup of coffee, we were so 
eager forthe start. A basinful of burnt 
cork had been prepared, and with this 
our hands and faces were liberally 
smeared, as a preventive against sun- 
burn. Only one was rash enough to go 
without this, and the next day his swol- 
len face and wrists reproached him. 
All of us wore goggles. Not all had 
expected to attempt the ascent; but 
those who had were armed with stout 
alpenstocks and shod with hob-nailed 
shoes. The day promised to be warm, 
and we wore clothing of light weight, 
taking in our pockets a sandwich, some 
crackers and a box of sardines. Several 
of the party had canteens, and three car- 
ried cameras. More would have beena 
burden, for every ounce weighs a pound 
before you reach the summit. 

It was half-past four when our pro- 
cession started, twenty-one in all. Only 
the driver remained behind, dryly ob- 
serving that he didn’t know of any busi- 
_ ness at the top of Mount Hood that re- 
* quired his attention that day. In half an 


hour we had crossed some tiresome fields 
of sand and broken rock, and reached the 
snow. ‘The surface was crisp, and walk- 
ing on it was a delight. As our party 
stretched out, we were vividly reminded 
of the pictures we had so often seen of 
climbers in the Alps. Soon after our 
start the sky began-to grow bright in 
the east, and in an hour the tip of the 
mountain was lighted up; then the sun- 
light crept slowly down its side. Dur- 
ing this time we had noticed in the sky 
at the west a dark, slanting line. None 
of us had ever seen the like before. We 
finally decided that it must be the shadow 
cast by the mountain against the hazy 
sky— a decision which was confirmed by 
the fact that the line in the sky formed 
a direct continuation of the shadow cast 
on the hills. ; 

As the day wore on, the ascent became 
steeper and more tiresome. Some of 
the ladies began to need assistance. All 
of us now realized how little sleep and 
food we had had before starting. One 
of our alpenstocks got loose and slid 
down the mountain side with terrific 
velocity. Asif to make our condition 
worse, the breeze wafted down to us 
from the crater a sickening odor of sul- 
phur. It was only strong enough to be 
suggestive, yet some were so nauseated 
as to lose almost all their ambition, and 
two of the ladies were so overcome with 
nausea and fatigue that they decided 
it imprudent for them to go on, and 
therefore chose a sightly place on a 
pile of rocks to wait until our return. 
The rest pushed wearily on and passed 
several crevasses, into which we took a 
cautious look. Every step grew harder ; 
but we were ashamed to give up, for we 
could see that some of the party had al- 
ready reached Crater Rock, the place 
appointed for rest and lunch. The last 
of us reached there at half-past eleven 
in a state of utter exhaustion after seven 
hours of climbing. Three of the strong- 
est young men, who had kept ahead 
from the start, had arrived at half-past 
eight. 

Mount Hood, like all the highest 
peaks of the Cascade range, is an ex- 
tinct volcano, Its height is eleven 
thousand, one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, of which about five thousand 
feet are covered with perpetual snow. 
Glaciers lie on every side of it. As seen 
from Portland, rising in its unbroken 
whiteness above the dark blue forests 
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of the lower mountains of the range, an 
isolated peak, it is beautiful beyond all 
description. No Swiss can feel greater 
pride in their Alps than all Oregonians 
do in Mount Hood, the fairest sight in 
a region famed for the grandeur and 
beauty of itsscenery. The highest part 
of the mountain, as one sees it in making 
the ascent from the south side, appears 
to have formed the north half of the wall 
of the original crater. Crater Rock is all 
that remains of the south half. The 
rest has apparently been blown off in 
some great eruption, of which the débris 
now forms the gradual south slope of 
the mountain. It may be presumed 
that before this catastrophe the ascent 
would have been as precipitous and as 
nearly impossible from the south side as 
it now is from the north or west. Behind 
Crater Rock steam and gases still rise, 
the rocks are hot, and sulphur and other 
minerals of volcanic origin may be easi- 
ly collected. The rocks forming the 
walls of the old crater are beautifully 
colored, and look no less fine than the 
pictures one sees of the more famous 
walls of the canyon of the Yellowstone. 
From the steep sices the rocks are con- 
tinually falling down upon the glaciers ; 
and the whole top of the mountain is, in 
fact, gradually disintegrating. On our 
return we met a man who had made his 
first ascent twenty years before, and 
now found the face of the mountain 
scarcely recognizable. Looking from 
Crater Rock over to the west, across 
the Sandy glacier, we saw IIlumination 
Rock, a sharp peak on which the red 
fire was burned at the famous illumina- 
tion of Mount Hood on the Fourth of 
July, 1887. 

Although at Crater Rock we were 
at an altitude of fully ten thousand 
feet, and there was more than a mile 
of snow below us, it was oppressively 
hot. We had brought no thermometer, 
but we judged the temperature con- 
siderably over go°; and we were glad 
enough to find the friendly shadow of a 
bowlder, or to improvise screens from 
the sun by hanging coats over our al- 
penstocks. 

At half-past one, though still tired, 
we decided to continue the ascent. Three 
of the ladies thought it wise not to go 
further. One of the men felt it his duty 
to return to the two who had been left 
behind ; and it was well that he did so, 
for one of them had been taken ill. The 


rest of us placed ourselves under the 
command of our efficient guide, who 
had made the ascent five times before, 
and made ready for the final climb. 
About a thousand feet remained, the 
steepest and most dangerous of the 
whole. We took a stout rope, made a 
strong loop-knot in it for each person, 
and secured it firmly about our waists. It 
was agreed that the moment any one 
wished to rest he should cry Halt! and 
that we should all wait until he gave the 
word to proceed. Many were the times 
that the order was given, by the men as 
often as by the ladies, for we were all 
too tired to be proud; and at the wel- 
come word half of us would immediately 
sink down on the snow exhausted, 

Our course lay first up the side of the 
Devil’s Backbone, then along its crest 
for several hundred feet. This is the 
elongated peak of an immense drift of 
snow, formed behind Crater Rock at a 
place where two winds meet. Climbing 
along its edge may be roughly compared 
to crawling along the ridge-pole of a 
house, except that the ridge-pole is in 
this case inclined at an angle of some- 
thing like 30°, and its sides are much 
steeper than the roof of any ordinary 
house. It was well that we were tied 
together, and had stout and sharp alpen- 
stocks; for, should any one miss his 
footing, or lose his balance, he must 
slide or roll down a snow-bank some 
hundreds of feet high, and perhaps 
finally fall into a crevasse. 

The Backbone is broken a third of the 
way from its top by a crevasse about 
fifty feet deep and thirty wide. When 
we had climbed within two or three 
hundred feet of this we turned off to 
the left and made our way to a solid 
bridge of hard snow, over which we 
could cross in safety. From this bridge 
we enjoyed a fine view of the whole 
length of the crevasse, and its ice-caves 
with their various shades of green. 
After crossing the bridge we turned 
back to the right, now making a more 
gradual ascent. Directly across our 
path lay a trench in the snow, about 
three feet wide and deep, and extend- 
ing from near the summit down to 
the edge of the crevasse. It had been 
worn by the falling of rocks from above; 
and just as we were approaching, a rock 
weighing perhaps a hundred pounds 
came crashing down it, leaped clear 
across the crevasse, and rolled on into 
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the crater below. It made us catch our 
breath. Knowing that delays were 
dangerous, we crossed the trench as 
rapidly as possible and turned directly 
toward the summit. The guide en- 
couraged us by calling out that we were 
almost there; and indeed we could 
already see one of our number, who had 
gone ahead without the rope and had 
just reached the top. Thus far we had 
walked only on snow; now we had to 
cross a few yards of ice, thinly covered 
With wet snow and trickling water, 
where it was necessary to plant our 
alpenstocks with great firmness. In 
five minutes we were on the summit. 

It was just three o'clock, and we had 
been an hour and a half in making the 
last thousand feet from Crater Rock. 
Yet so slowly had we come, and so fre- 
quent had been our rests, that the most 
of us now felt less fatigue than when 
we had reached the crater. 

The guide warned us that it would 
soon grow colder, that the ice would 
begin to form in our path, and that our 
stay must therefore be short. We first 
hastened to inscribe our names on the 
roll of fame contained in the book 
which the Oregon Alpine Club keeps 
safely stored in a copper box at the 
summit; and the scribe wrote in it a 
brief account of our party and its trip. 
Fifteen had reached the summit, eleven 
men and four ladies, making what is 
believed to be the largest party that 
ever accomplished the entire ascent. 

The weather was somewhat hazy, yet 
the view was indescribably grand. Near- 
ly three hundred miles to the north -we 
could faintly descry the snow-capped 
peak of Mount Baker, almost at the 
border of British Columbia. Nearer us 
were the three magnificent white peaks 
of Rainier, St. Helens, and Adams, the 
former a hundred miles the most dis- 
tant, yet seeming no farther than the 
others. Nearer yet lay the dense forests 
of Washington, and occasional patches 
of the blue Columbia ; while at the very 
foot of the mountain, snugly hidden in 
the fir woods, were two lovely little 
mountain lakes, Lost Lake and its com- 
panion. One of the young men was so 
bold as to risk his life by crawling on 
his hands and knees out to the very 
edge of the sharp bank of frozen snow 
which forms the extreme peak of the 
mountain, and to look over the brink 
down the north side, which is perpen- 


dicular, or rather a little concave; and 
he had sufficient coolness to drop a 
stone and count the number of seconds 
before it struck, from which he roughly 
computed that the precipice must be 
two or three thousand feet high. 
Farther toward the eastern face of the 
mountain lay the rugged face of Eliot 
glacier, with the famous Cloud Cap Inn 
at its edge. 3eyond stretched the 
broad, rolling plains of eastern Oregon, 
and at the eastern horizon we could 
dimly outline the Blue Mountains, 
Southward the view seemed to include 
the whole Cascade range, with line upon 
line of forest-covered hills stretching 
away one behind the other. Among them 
towered several snow- peaks: _ first, 
Mount Jefferson, looking almost the 
counterpart of Hood as we were ac- 
customed to see it from Portland; 
beyond it the Three Sisters, and still 
farther away, Mount Pitt. Thus seven 
snow-capped peaks were visible from 
that on which we _ stood. Looking 
nearer, down the slope of the mountain, 
we saw the six members of our party 
whom we had left behind, slowly de- 
scending toward the zamp, looking like 
flies crawling over the face of the glacier. 
The view to the west was the least 
clear. Smoke from many forest fires 
hung heavily over the Willamette 
valley, and we were able to locate Port- 
land only by finding the place where 
the smoke was thickest. Beyond, how- 
ever, We made out the mountains of the 
Coast range ; and had we stayed on the 
summit till sunset, we should undoubt- 
edly have seen the reflection of the sun 
as it sank into the waters of the Pacific, 
a hundred and thirty miles away. Over- 
head the sky was of a deeper, blacker 
blue than one ever sees from low alti- 
tudes. 

A cold wind now rose, and it was with 
difficulty that we were able to keep com- 
fortable. After a little less than an 
hour’s rest, we reluctantly began to re- 
turn. The descent was slow. The snow 
had grown much softer, and we were 
continually losing our foothold. At one 
time eleven out of the fifteen were down. 
But we at last reached Crater Rock with- 
out accident, and a little below it re- 
leased ourselves from the rope that had 
served us so well. It had been our in- 
tention to descend through the steep 
gorge between Crater and Illumination 
Rocks, and cross the Sandy glacier ; but 
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as that route was slow and difficult, and 
the hour was late, we were compelled to 
go as we had come. The rest of the de- 
scent was easy and rapid. Wherever 
the slope was steep enough, we would 
sit down and slide in the most primitive 
fashion, guiding or stopping ourselves 
with our alpenstocks. It was disastrous 
to clothing, but such fun that we could 
not resist the temptation. The last 
of us reached camp at seven o’clock, 


of the fir boughs which the driver had 
gathered during the day for their beds. 
The men, who had conscientious scru- 
ples against gathering boughs every 
night, attributed it to the extreme fa- 
tigue of the day. The point is still in 
dispute. 

The next day all were yet fatigued, 
though only one was unfit for duty. Our 
indefatigable guide offered to go with 
any who wished to visit the great gorge 





THE WAYSIDE CAMP. 


having taken three hours from the 
summit. 

That night hardly one in camp would 
say that he wished ever to ascend Mount 
Hood again. After a night’s rest sev- 
eral of us thought we might be willing 
sometime ; and before we had gone half 
way home, every member of the party 
had made some plan or other for taking 
the trip again. All slept soundly that 
night. The ladies said it was on account 


at the foot or the Sandy glacier, but he 
found no followers. The only one to 
leave the camp for any excursion was 
the entomologist, who had found no 
place the day before too steep for him 
to flourish his net for the few insects 
that flew so high. 

That night the setting sun lighted up 
the grand old peak with a soft rosy tint. 
We looked back at the scene of the yes- 
terday’s effort with feelings almost of 
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affection. It seemed to us now as 
though it were our own mountain, to 
which we had gained title by conquest, 
as it were. 

After dark we sat around a big  blaz- 
ing log fire and sung familiar songs until 
late. The next day, as we journeyed on 
toward home, we would occasionally 
look back to catch a glimpse of the 
mountain through the trees, and could 


not help feeling a slight pang of regret 
that we were leaving it so far behind. 

We arrived in Portland hot, dusty and 
tired, but glad we had made the trip, 
and eagerly looking forward to the 
time when we should be able to repeat 
it. To quote the words of one cf the 
young ladies, “the whole trip would 
have been simply perfect if we could 
only have seen a bear!” 





IN THE LAND OF 


BY F. M. 
Third 


- NEW YEAR'S 
DAY spent 
‘neath the co- 
coanut palms 
of Vaiusu_ re- 
calls one of my 
most delightful 
experiences in 
Samoa. We 
had been in- 
vited to cele- 
brate an annual 
gathering of 
family rela- 
tives, number- 
ing somewhere 
in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty 
By boat, horseback and on 





people. 
foot the guests assembled early in the 
forenoon, some in rags, some with jags, 


and some in velvet gowns. Prepara- 


THE BREAD-FRUIT. 


TURNER, 
Paper. 


tions had been mace for our coming, and 
when we landed we were conducted to 
a shady place, and fruits, cocoanuts and 
other edibles placed before us. Wreaths 
of fragrant leaves and blossoms were 
placed on our heads ; necklaces of bright 
red berries and flowers hung about our 
necks, and girdles of perfumed leaves 
and vines suspended from our waists. 
Thus attired in native garb we reclined 
in the shade, drinking young cocoanuts 
and ‘ava; eating bananas, pine-apples 
and mangoes, a fruit fit for the gods. 
A concertina in the hands of one of the 
half-caste girls furnished music for the 
dancers, who alternately ate, drank and 
danced. 

We were led out to dinner under the 
bread-fruit trees by the young girls, and 
seated ourselves faa Samoa (Turkish 
fashion) on the pandanus -leaf mats. 
Overhead was the clear blue sky dotted 
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with fleecy trade-wind clouds, the sun 
glinting through the rustling leaves, 
stirred by the salt sea air; beneath 
was the loaded table of banana leaves, 
filled to overflowing with roasted pigs, 
fowls, fish and all manner of native 
foods. Flowering vines and 

leaves garnished all the 

dishes. The young 
girls deftly carved 
the fowls and fish 
with their fin- 
gers and placed 

the most deli- 
cate morsels on 

our leaf plates, 
contenting them- 
selves with the 
less delicate por- 
tions. 

While we were being tius 
generously served, the native 
men each seized a roasted pig resting 
in the middle of the table, and with a 
great long machete knife began to 
carve and tear it in pieces, severing 
the legs and shoulders by twisting the 
joints out of place. Roast pig is a joy 
forever to a Samoan. A great slab of 
fat pork, the size of a double hand, slips 
dog-fashion down his throat in one con- 
tinuous swallow. There is no making 
two bites at a cherry. 

Oranges, bananas, guavas, pineapples, 
watermelons, the fruit of the passion- 
vine and mangoes furnished the des- 
sert. There were also other fruits most 
delicious in flavor and aroma—custard- 
apples, full of hard seeds, surrounded 
with a soft, sweet, creamy custard, chi- 
rimoyas of a most enchanting odor and 
delicate sub-acid taste, and the zz. This 
fruit is indigenous to Samoa. It has 
a smooth, dark-green skin, turning yel- 
low when ripe. It is about the size of a 
lemon, having in the center a spikey 
seed. It has a fine, curious flavor, or 
combination of flavors, with a suspicion 
of spice or balsam. 

After dinner cigarettes are in order. 
These are made of native grown tobacco 
or the rank cheap stuff called nigger- 
head twist, wrapped in a dry banana 
leaf. The tobacco is tossed to the girls 
who prepare it and make the cigarette, 
light it and present it to the smoker. 
All smoke, both sexes reclining at full 
length. 

At the Samoan dinners of state im- 
mense quantities of food are collected, 
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and hundreds of people assemble. The 
tables are cocoanut and banana leaves, 
spread on the ground under a canopy of 
siapo. The food is heaped on the tables, 
which would groan if it were possible, 
and the guests sit Turkish fashion in 
long rows on each side, eating 
with their fingers from 
leaf plates. There 
have been some 
notable dinners 
in and near Apia. 
At the largest one 
recorded more 
than twelve hun- 
dred guests were 
present, over 
three hundred 
people coming 
from other islands. 
Among the various articles 
provided for the entertain- 
ment were: twelve thousand baked taro 
roots, five hundred and seventy-five pigs, 
one hundred and sixty fowls, one hun- 
dred and twenty pigeons, four hundred 
fish, three hundred bundles sea’a (edible 
sea fungus), five hundred zpos (mud- 
worms), two hundred lobsters, twenty- 
three va/o (species of lobster), thirty-five 
pa'a (crabs), thirteen shrimps, five hun- 
dred w/as (a peculiar species of shrimp), 
and four hundred stalks of sugar cane. 
This was not all, for there were found 
in addition hundreds of bunches of 
bananas and cocoanuts, as well as many 
hundred weight of prepared dishes of 
different kinds. After the dinner is 
over, if any food 
remains it is 
divided into 
shares, put 
in  cocoa- 
nut leaf 
baskets 
and car- 
ried tothe 
many fami- 
lies who have 
contributed 
food to 
thefeast. 
Taro ~<m 
(Coloca- ~? 
Sia escu- . 
lenta), ban- 
anas, yams 
(Dioscorea 
Sativa), cocoa- 
nuts, arrowroot MUSIC FOR THE DANCERS. 
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(Tacca Pin- 
natifida),fish 
and shell- 
fish, and 
breadfruit 
(Artocarpus 
wctssa), ure 
staple arti- 
cles of food, 
and very 
abundant. 
The bread- 
fruit tree 
produces two 
crops each 
year, and 
while it is in 
season there 
is no end of 
feasting. A 
quantity is 
generally 
put aside 
and buried 
intheground 
and allowed 
to ferment. 
In that con- 
dition it will 
keep for sev- 
eral months 
and can be used while the new crop is 
forming on the trees. No wonder, then, 
that the Samoan has a great and tender 
regard for— 
‘*The bread-tree, which, without the plough- 
share, yields 
The unreap’d harvest of unfurrowed fields, 
And bakes its unadulterated loaves 
Without a furnace in unpurchased groves, 
And flings off famine from its fertile breast, 
A priceless market for the gathering guest.” 
All food is cooked in native ovens 
built as follows: A shallow hole is 
scooped in the ground, varying from a 
small one for cooking vegetables, up to 
one large enough to cook a four or five 
hundred pound pig. A fire of wood is 
made in the bottom of the pit, and stones 
the size of lemons or oranges are thrown 
on and heated red-hot. The food is 
placed on the hot stones or wrapped in 
green banana leaves heated to toughen 
them ; everything is then covered over 
with green leaves to confine the steam 
and heat, and left to cook for an hour or 
several hours. The food comes out 
beautifully baked and steamed. Large 
pigs are cooked whole, being dressed 
and stuffed with hot stones and leaves. 
These people always seem to be eat- 
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ing, This is natural enough, as so much 
of the food is growing at hand ready to 
be eaten. Life is one continuous picnic, 
People are constantly going from one 
place to another, and always have food 
with them. I have often seen a family 
after having finished a meal perhaps not 
more than one hour before, stop some 
traveling party, members of which they 
knew, take their baskets of food and 
make another meal from their contents, 
spreading the lunch on the grass and 
eating with good appetite. 

The small amount of work necessary 
for the care of banana and taro patches 
is performed during the early morning 
hours, say from sunrise to eight or nine 
o'clock, Soon after that hour the mem- 
bers of the family come straggling in 
from the plantations, an oven is made, 
and a meal prepared about ten or eleven 
o'clock. At seven in the evening all the 
family assemble for another meal, at 
which all the members are supposed to 
be present. If any are hungry between 
the two meals they can go to the baskets 
hanging on the posts and help them- 
selves to whatever they contain. Near- 


ly all food is eaten as soon as cooked, 
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and the only method known to keep 
part of it more than one day, is to cook 
it over. 

One day several young Samoans came 
in from the plantation, bringing baskets 
of bread-fruit, and proceeded to make 
taufolo. This is a great dainty with the 
natives. They first placed fifteen or 
twenty bread-fruit on the fire to roast. 
Several others in the meantime grated 
a quantity of cocoanut, and squeezed 
out a rich, creamy juice. The grated 
nut was gathered up in a tangle of the 
cocoanut husk fiber, and twisted until 
all the juice was extracted. Next, the 
rough, charred outside of the bread- 
fruit, which by this time had thoroughly 
cooked, was peeled off, and they were 
thrown into a wooden bowl made for 
such purposes. A pestle was then im- 
provised by thrusting a handle into a 
heavy green bread-fruit, and the roasted 
fruit pounded into a stiff dough. The 
fiber was dipped into the expressed 
cocoanut juice and the liquid squeezed 
into the bowl containing the dough. 
Several times this was repeated until 
enough was obtained. Some salt water 
from the sea was added, after which one 
of the youths put his hands into the 
bowl and pinched the dough into small 
balls or lumps. This completed the 
operation, and it was duly announced 
by a succession of most terrific, blood- 
curdling yells. Once heard, this sound 
is never forgotten, and is a never-failing 
guide to the hungry man. Banana 
leaves were now arranged all around 
the bowl, and the /aufol/o ladled into 
them with both hands. Anyone coming 
within hailing distance is always 
welcome to a portion. It is a laughable 
sight to see men, women and children 
sitting or stretched about in all direc- 
tions, engaged in bolting it with the 
utmost dispatch. Some go into it head 
first, never stopping to use their hands 
and fingers. A Samoan never chews 
his food ; he simply swallows it. 

Another style of taufolo is made by 
leaving the salt water out and dropping 
hot stones into the bowl. This cooks 
the juice into a soft custard, in which 
are inclosed the lumps of pudding. 

One morning, while out taking a stroll 
through one of the villages, I came upon 
a group making a native dish called 
vaisalo, a combination of young cocoa- 
nuts and arrowroot. The young, green 
cocoanuts contain a cool, refreshing 


liquid, slightly sub-acid, delicious to the 
taste, somewhat like mead. The kernel 
lining the shell is soft and luscious, 
being of the consistency of the white 
of a soft-boiled egg, and can be eaten 
out of the shell with a spoon. The 
contents of the shell were emptied into 
a wooden bowl, and ground into a thin 
gruelly condition by means of a quantity 
of fiber from the inner bark of the fau 
tree. Powdered arrowroot was then 
sifted and stirred in, together with some 
sprigs of lime leaves, and hot stones 
dropped in, cooking the combination to 
a thick custard. This makes a very 
dainty dish, and is especially relished 
by invalids. 

This cocoanut palm is a wonderful 
tree, furnishing everything necessary 
to sustain life—food, drink, clothing, 
thread and needles, houses, boats, sails, 
cordage, baskets, mats, screens, fans and 
a great many other useful things. It 
also yields a drink called toddy. To 
make this the flower spathe is wound 
with sinnet to prevent its bursting and 
freeing the blossom. <A small slice is 
then cut from the end, allowing the sap 
to flow into shells or bottles. This is 
most bewitching and tempting when 
fresh gathered in the morning ; but if al- 
lowed to stand a few hours it ferments, 
and attains an intoxicating power of the 
highest order. In taste it resembles a 
combination of hop-beer and lemonade. 
Think of going out in the morning and 
tapping a tree for your lemonade! 

This use of the cocoanut tree to make 
intoxicants has been tabooed by the 
Samoans. When under the influence of 
the festive toddy they become raving 
maniacs. 

The favorite tipple, the national time- 
honored ’ava, is less dangerous. It is 
made from the roots of the pepper plant 
(piper Methysticum), scraped clean and 
thoroughly dried. The rarest, most 
famous brand of wine cannot give 
greater delight to the epicure than this 
drink does to the Samoan. If a chief 
wishes to show honor and respect to his 
guest, or give especial pleasure to the 
chance caller, a bow] of ‘ava is forthwith 
made and the soothing cup flies round. 
It cannot be called an intoxicant, for it 
does not affect the head, but if indulged 
in too freely by persons not accustomed 
to its use it produces a paralysis of the 
limbs, preventing locomotion. Many a 
man, not familiar with its qualities, has 
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felt his head to be perfectly clear after 
imbibing several bowls, yet when he at- 
tempted to rise found his limbs power- 
less, and been compelled to remain quiet 
until the effects passed off. 

When I first saw the ’ava made, the 
taupou ot the village* and two of her 
friends prepared the mixture. Spread- 
ing a mat on the grass under the trees, 
they seated themselves cross-legged be- 
fore the ¢anoa (wooden bowl). Each 
one picked up a water shell and took a 
mouthful of the water, then ran one 
finger in her mouth and gave the teeth 
a few rubs to clean them. After per- 
forming this delicate operation, they 
began to stuff the pieces of roots, pre- 
viously cut inio small bits, into their 
mouths. Then commenced an automatic 
grinding or chewing, only interrupted 
from time to time to crowd in fresh bits, 
or take a swallow of water to moisten 
the mass. This process of packing con- 
tinued until it seemed as though their 
cheeks would burst, but the capacity 
had evidently been fully tested on other 
occasions. After being thoroughly masti- 
cated, the mouthful of chewed roots was 
gently dropped into the palm of the 
hand, where it was nicely pressed into a 
flattened ball and deposited in the ¢anoa. 
The entire operation was repeated sev- 
eral times until the correct quantity 
was accumulated. A quantity of water 
was next poured into the ‘bowl, and one 
of the girls, after laving her hands, 
plunged them in and stirred the mixture. 
Taking the fau—a bundle of stringy 
fiber—she spread it out on the surface 
of the liquid, pushed it to the bottom of 
the bow! and gathered it up full of the 
thick gruelly fluid. After gracefully 
squeezing and wringing it dry, it was 
handed to her companion, who gave it 
several peculiar snaps over her head, 
throwing out all the sediment. This 
was repeated again and again, until all 
the fibrous portions of the roots were 
removed. The trio then clapped their 
hands three times as a signal that the 
‘ava was ready, and the spectators re- 
sponded in like manner. 

It requires considerable diplomacy to 
present the first few cups so that no 
one may be offended. The first cup 
must be presented to the person of most 
exalted position, the second to the next 
highest in rank, and so on down the 
grade. There are well defined rules of 


* See article in OUTING for June, 1894, page 178. 
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social custom, from which there can be 
no deviation. Precedence causes as 
much heartburning among Samoans as 
it does among cabinet ladies and offi- 
cials in more civilized lands. Some one 
who knows the rank of those present 
sits near the favoa and calls out the 
name of the person: to whom the cup 
shall be presented. The cup-bearer 
stands in front of the fanoa, bending 
slightly to allow the ¢aufou to fill the 
ipu (cocoanut shell cup). This she 
does by lifting the fiber from the bowl 
saturated with ‘ava, and wringing it 
into the cup. “ O/au ’ava lena, Matagt- 
fJanua!” The voice of the master of 
ceremonies rises with a very curious 
prolongation of the “(,” and a double- 
jointed inflection of the “’ava.” The 
cup-bearer strides across the room carry- 
ing the cup on a level with his shoulders ; 
stoops slightly, lowers the cup to within 
a few inches of the floor, and presents it, 
with a graceful sweep, at arm’s length. 
He retires then to the opposite end of 
the room, and respectfully waits until the 
contents are drank. Matagi-fanua (Mr. 
Land-breeze) receives the cup, pours 
out a few drops on the floor as an offer- 
ing to the gods, and responds: “ A/an- 
uia! sotfua!l Alt ma tulafale ma 
Jaipule |” —* Prosperity to you! May 
you live! Chiefs, orators and rulers !” 
If there should happen to be a stranger 
present, when his name is called he 
should immediately clap his hands 
thrice, to indicate to the cup-bearer that 
he is the person designated. 

"Ava has a pungent, aromatic flavor ; 
but when tasted for the first time, it re- 
minds one very much of soap-suds. The 
suspicion is almost justified that the girl 
who mixed it surreptitiously soaped her 
hands when she so apparently washed 
them in the bowl. It is, however, a very 
cooling, refreshing drink, and quenches 
thirst when everything else fails. Of 
late years, some foreigners have made 
‘ava by grating or pounding the roots, 
instead of having them chewed. Old 
drinkers insist, though, that the chewed 
kind is the best. It requires nerve and 
determination on the part of a beginner, 
who has watched the preparation of 
‘ava in all its pristine glory, to drain a 
full cocoanut shell. If the feat is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the drinker is 
rewarded by receiving approving nods 
and such expressions as: “ Malo! malo- 
si/”*—“ Well done! you are strong !” 
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At a Fourth-of-July banquet and ball 
once given by the American consul at 
the consulate, the refreshment tables 
spread on the consulate veranda were 
raided by the native policeman—hired 
to protect them—and his on-looking 
friends, who crowded in from the street 
and the surrounding villages. When 
the consul and his guests came out 
from the ballroom to refresh themselves 
they found the tables entirely cleared— 
no half-way work in such cases. The 
consternation and wrath of the consul 
may be imagined. 

Some of the Samoan ideas are very 
peculiar and also very amusing. They 
are indolent and good-natured, and the 
utmost freedom of speech exists between 
those of high and low degree. Sitting 
on the verandas of the houses you can 
listen to some of the salutations and 
conversations of the comers and goers, 
and the passers by on the street. 

“O at maliu mat, lau susuga?” 
“Have you come, your excellency ?” is 
the only expression in good form when 
a visitor drops in to call. There is no 
fear of using too high a title ; no offense 
will be taken if you address a visitor as 
“Lau afioga,” “Your highness.” When 
the visitor answers that he has come, 
the greeting, “ Zalofa,” the general 
salutation among all classes is in order, 
as well as many expressions of polite 
inquiry in regard to health. But the 
rule is first to ask if the visitor has 
come. 

Many times a day I have seen people 
coming up the street as if on some im- 
portant errand, passing the house al- 
most on arun; to these some one in or 
about the house would sing out: “Az 
alu ?”—“ Going ?” 

“ Toe.”"—“ Yes.” Never slackening the 
pace. 

Then the voice from the house: 
“ Tofa,”’ —“ Good-bye.” By this time 
the person would be rods away. 

Again to some other passing traveler 
will the question be put : “7 a/u 7fea?” 
—“ Where go you?” 

“Alu to.”—“ Over yonder. 
swer is invariable. 


” 
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“Fa sat tai?” —“ Where have you 
been ?” 

To this the answer is always, ‘‘ Down 
there.” 

Many other inane questions and an- 
swers are indulged in while the person 
is passing along. To neglect to make 
these inquiries is to render one’s self 
liable to the imputation of pride and 
haughtiness. Of such an one the people 
would say, “Oh, that ‘person is A/am- 
apo!” (haughty, puffed up with pride). 
Even the prisoners, pulling weeds on 
the public road, call out to the magis- 
trate riding by, “ Az alu fea?” and to 
his response—always given—floats back 
the ever ready, “ 7ofa.” 

If you desire the services of people 
living in the same house, and endeavor 
to secure their attendance by calling, 
then fortify your patience. To your 
first appeal blank silence responds. Call 
again; silence still more pronounced. 
Another and another call; no answer. 
You begin to grow warm, for it was 
only the moment before that there was 
a continuous buzz of conversation in 
the adjoining rooms, and you thunder 
out a sharp imperious demand; still no 
response. Then you change your tactics 
and call in a coaxing, wheedling tone; 
result the same. You begin to think 
that really the house is deserted. In 
your wrath you arise and start to walk 
into the adjoining room or out of the 
door, and trip over the recumbent forms 
of the one or perhaps more idlers who 
have all the time been almost within 
reaching distance, but just out of sight. 
Then is the time for disappearing. 

There is a very expressive and forci- 
bie word in use among the natives them. 
selves—4pd. When used immediately 
after a person’s name, in calling them, 
it means, “It will be night.” It is used 
as often in the evening as in the early 
morning, and it is no infrequent occur- 
rence to hear, in the darkness, one per- 
son endeavoring to stimulate some lag- 
ging member of the family by calling, 
“ Mele Apo !”’—“Come, stir yourself, 
Mele, or it will be night before you get 
started !” 


To be continued, 
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OVER THE MOUNTAINS PROM ICHANG. 
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tof * 4 , RACTICE made us 
oy * perfect in our new 
“underground 
railroad” method 
of traveling, but as 
we approached Ic- 
hang, Cheng and I 
decided that it 
would be safe to 
abandon it and pro- 
ceed by day. We 
were very tired of 
picking our way at 
dead of night along 
the forsaken dykes 
and wheelbarrow 
paths, with only 
flickering paper lanterns to guide us. 

The country was now hilly, and about 
a score of miles from Ichang we struck 
a small winding stream which was 
crossed repeatedly by stepping-stones 
placed in the water. A low mountain 
loomed up around in a bend in the 
stream, over whicha terrificly steep path 
led. I reached the top at last and 
gained a very picturesque view. The 
path soon led down another declivity 
to the Yangtsi, which was here quite 
narrow. 

In the valley and on the hillside were 
beautiful green tea fields and rice fields 
flooded with water, while in other old 
rice fields grew the deadly opium plant. 
As I had traveled west from Hankow, 
opium had become daily more common. 

On the south bank and far ahead to 
the west were high peaks and ranges 
of rugged mountains, cone-shaped, and 
standing like pyramids as far as the 
eye could see. I had at last reached 
the mountains of the western half of 
China, where a bicycle would seldom 
be of use, and often a great hindrance. 

At Sinchatien, ten miles from Ichang, 
we had our Chinese dinner of rice, fish 
and eggs in an opium-fumed inn. Then 
the coolies walked briskly on over the 
rough road to Chintsapu, beyond which 
a paved stone highway wound over the 
rolling country to Ichang. We met many 
cute little pack ponies going to and fro, 
each carrying a large bell. We passed a 
seven-story tapered pagoda on the back 
of the Yangtsi, and after this a line of 








Chinese junks became visible on the 
long sandy beach in the distance. Here 
I untied the wheel, and quickly rode 
along the picturesque bank of the 
Yangtsi to the suburbs of Ichang. 

The little white English man-of-war 
Esk was anchored in midstream. Sev- 
eral foreign buildings came to view, the 
first being the residence of the English 
consul, C. W. Everard. I expected to 
see a Bund and quite a foreign settle- 
ment, and wheeled into the Chinese 
walled city before I discovered my mis- 
take. I returned and found the cus- 
tom house, where I met the pleasant 
and good-natured Mr. W. Stebbins, an 
American, who had been in China thir- 
ty-two years, and also some of the better 
class Chinese. He quickly made me 
feel at home, a pleasant experience after 
my hardships en route from Hankow. 

Ichang is a walled city, about three 
miles round, and has a population of 
about thirty thousand. It is the head 
of steamboat navigation on the Yangtsi, 
and more of a transfer station for ship- 
ping goods up the Yangtsi River in 
Chinese junks to Chungking than a 
trading port. The foreigners in Ichang 
number but twenty-five souls, all told, 
including the missionaries. Their small 
number makes them all the more socia- 
ble and entertaining. In twenty-four 
hours I was acquainted and kindly re- 
ceived by them all. In 1891 there was 
a riot in which the Chinese destroyed 
the homes of the missionaries and Jesu- 
its. These are only now being rebuilt. 
The custom house was attacked at the 
same time, but the watchful and brave 
officers held it until a gunboat arrived. 
In 1892 the Chinese made an attempt to 
destroy it again, but they were driven 
off by only four officers. 

I had now traveled one thousand and 
thirty-two miles overland from Shang- 
hai to Ichang, mostly over a level and 
rolling country, yet the roads and paths 
were so miserable that it had taken me 
forty-two riding days. 

At Ichang a line of rugged mountain 
ranges and gorges begins, which are to 
be crossed only by steep and rough 
mountain paths, and over which the 
bicycle had to be carried by coolies. 
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Many miles of the distance to Chung- 
king is said to be barely fit even for 
walking. In fact, I could get little in- 
formation as to the entire distance to 
Burmah, and my progress through the 
western half of China must be slow 
indeed. My wheel and camera needed 
considerable repairs. As this was prac- 
tically the last civilized spot on my route 
through China I deemed it prudent to 
have everything in good order before 
pushing to Chungking. 

During my four days’ stayin Ichang 
I repaired the clock work and parts of 
my camera and replaced the broken 
ground glass with oiled tissue paper. I 
was fortunate in finding the English 
man-of-war “sk in port, for her chief 
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me to have their line walkers show me 
the way over the mountain paths to 
Patung. As the route lay through a 
sparsely settled country, I hired coolies 
in Ichang to carry the wheel over the 
high mountains. 

At half-past nine on the morning of 
March twenty-fourth, I bade farewell to 
the customs staff at Ichang, and wheeled 
into the walled city to the Chinese tele- 
graph office, where I met the carrying 
coolies and the linemen. We started, 
and after wheeling two miles through 
the streets, I found a fairly good path 
along the Yangtsi. My assistants fol- 
lowed at a dog-trot as far as the foot of 
the mountains at the entrance to the 
gorges. Here, at the hamlet of Nan- 


‘*CLIMBING FOUR HUNDRED STEPS,” 


engineer, with his two machinists, very 
kindly repaired the broken wheel for 
me. When their skilled work was done, 
the poor old steed was once more ready 
for the road. I had carefully covered 
all the nickeled parts with a coat of black 
varnish to make them less attractive to 
the covetous eyes of the natives, who 
continually took them for silver. The 
Celestial has not yet learned about 
nickel plate. My clothing also received 
some badly needed attention. 

The famous narrow and rocky gorges 
of the Yangtsi Kiang began about six 
miles west of Ichang. The telegraph 
people informed me that their line ran 
over some fearful peaks, and advised 





chingkwa, I amused the natives by my 
skill with the chop-sticks, The path 
was now literally over rocks and stones. 
Even trundling the wheel was out of 
the question, so we tied it to a bamboo 
pole, put heavy straw sandals on our 
feet, and prepared for climbing. A 
short stretch from the hamlet we 
crossed a high, rustic bridge over a 
small rushing stream, emptying into the 
Yangtsi. Here the rugged mountains 
began in earnest. After ascending 
about four hundred irregular stone 
steps, some cut into the solid rock and 
others rudely built, we reached a stony 
path on the side of the mountains over- 
looking the river. On the south bank 
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were gangs of from six to twelve coolies, 
called “trackers,” towing the junks 
against the torrent, which here rushed 
through a narrow gorge. They kept 
singing cheerfully enough as_ they 
clambered over rocks and along preci- 
pices like so many goats. 

We had followed along the north 
bank but a short distance when the 
mountain path turned inland. Some- 
times we welcomed a restful down- 
grade, but climbing was the rule, fre- 


quently along narrow ledges, where one’ 


missiep meant the destruction of bicycle 
and coolies. I had found no mountains 
in America or Japan so formidable as 
this mass of rocks, thrown into confusion 
by some ancient earthquake. The rocks 
all had the appearance of having been 
under extreme heat, and many of them, 
viewed from a distance, resembled cakes. 

From the top of the first pass we en- 
joyed a splendid view of Ichang and the 
Yangtsi River twelve miles away, The 
pyramid peaks opposite Ichang seemed 
like mere playthings. Few natives live 
in these mountains. Here and there we 
found small terraced fields on the rocky 
slopes, but the general surface is little 
better than a mass of bowlders. 

By the combined effort of all four of 
us, we safely descended a steep path, or 
rather a series of steps, down the moun- 
tain side, and reached Sowchapin, a 
small hamlet seventeen miles from 
Ichang. The tired coolies wanted to 
stop here. I did not object, for I had en- 
joyed about all the goat-exercise I cared 
for. Ten miles a day over such paths 
was a very tair day’s work. The valley 
Was so narrow and quiet that a loud 
voice would echo and re-echo from one 
mountain to another. Fewnatives trou- 
bled us, and I felt for once in my life 
the joys of a celebrity in retirement. 

The coolies were off at sunrise, the 
line-waiker and I following a little later 
over stony paths up the mountain side. 
It was four miles tothe next pass. Here 
my men informed me of a path ahead 
that led straight down the cliff. In-order 
to reach it we had to carry the bicycle 
like a sedan chair, and I had to turn the 
handle-bar to allow it to pass along nar- 
row ledges. The climb of twenty-one 
miles from Ichang had brought us to a 
height on a level with the surrounding 
mountain ranges and peaks. By walk- 
ing along the top of the last range we 
gained the edge of acliff three thousand 


feet high, from which the Yangtsi was 
visible in the distance. To look down 
from our pinnacle made me gasp, for 
the precipice rose almost sheerly from 
the Nantoon River. The junks and 
boats below looked like logs and splin- 
ters floating through the gorges. Below 
us we could see natives ascending and 
descending with tremendous burdens, 
and baskets strapped over their shoul- 
ders with bamboo ropes. 

I led in the descent. The coolies fol- 
lowed with the wheel, carefully picking 
their way, step by step. More than once 
when I stopped and looked back at them 
it queered me to think what would hap- 
pen if they were to lose foothold and 
come clattering down on me. We 
reached the stone steps. I counted three 
hundred, six hundred and one thousand 
of these, and yet we were far from the 
bottom. Finally, after toiling for two 
hours, and descending two thousand 
stone steps and some extremely steep 
paths, we reached the bottom. On look- 
ing back the mountain side seemed to 
be an impassable mass of rocky cliffs. 
It was almost impossible to trace the 
paths and steps. The scenery was mag- 
nificent, equal to the best bits along the 
Columbia River. 

After enjoying a rest and some food, 
we continued along the north bank of 
the river, hugging the rocky mountain 
side. The trail was stony, but some- 
what better than the one we had trav- 
ersed on the mountain. On the south 
bank rose a line of lofty limestone, 
showing the curiously tilted stratifica- 
tion characteristic of some portions of 
the Rockies. The junks floating down 
the Yangtsi were crowded with half- 
naked natives. Some of the craft were 
propelled by eight or twelve oars. Each 
oar had a separate crew, who kept up a 
dismal sing-song as they pulled. 

At Ladentchi a large mountain stream 
emptied into the Yangtsi. The river 
here made another bend to the south, 
while the telegraph line and the path 
curved westward over another range of 
mountains. At sunrise next morning 
we were on our way up the pass, which 
gave us three miles of steep climbing up 
a narrow gulch. We passed several rice 
fields very cleverly terraced upon the 
mountain side. They were watered 
by a small mountain stream which 
had been skillfully conducted from 
one to the other all the way down to 
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Ladentchi. From the summit we could 
see tremendous ranges ahead, forming 
the Lukan gorge, while on all sides were 
irregular sand mountains. ‘The scenery 
of this region was equal to any I had 
seen so far on my travels. 

We now crept slowly downward over 
crags, — and small streams until, 
after traveling nine miles, we reached 
the vane rushing through a narrow 
rocky channel at Taipingchi. Thence 
we followed another mountain path over 
bowlders and sometimes sand to Hnaitsu. 
Here the famous Lukan gorges of the 
Yangtsi came in full view. 

When we reached Miowho the coolies 
declared that they could not possibly 
carry the wheel over the fearful path 
on the cliff. They had clambered 
up and down so many places which 
I should have deemed impossible, 
that I was forced to believe them. 
A burdened climber has no business 
in the Lukan gorges. I told the 
lineman that the coolies and the 
bicycle could proceed by sampan 
through the gorges five miles to 
Chintan, while he and I would scale 
the cliff. The boatman asked four 
hundred cash, and when the lineman 
told him he knew prices, raved, 
shouted, stamped his feet and seemed 
to be working himself into a frenzy. 
But I had seen Chinese acting before. 
I took him to a tea house and ten 
minutes later he smilingly agreed 
to take the coolies and wheel up the 
stream tor one hundred and sixty 
cash. 

After seeing the sampan start on 
its way the lineman and I began our 
climb over the precipices. A steep 
path and stone steps led us up for 
five hundred feet and around the first 
cliff. We then followed a narrow 
path in a gorge, and I congratulated 
myself upon our comparatively easy 
progress. But my satisfaction was 
short-lived, for the lineman pointed 
to a telegraph pole, which we had 
to reach, on the edge of a precipice 
fifteen hundred feet above. We were 
forced to make the ascent by the worst 
path of all. When we reached the pole 
we paused to rest. It was planted on a 
dizzy ledge overhanging the Yangtsi. 
From that we worked cautiously along 
the mountain side until the lineman 
pointed out another pole nearly one 
thousand feet higher. The hardest kind 
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of climbing upon all fours enabled us to 
reach it at last. Frequently we were 
on treacherous footing, where one mis- 
step might have resulted in a clear fall 
of three thousand feet. How the Chi- 
nese Telegraph Company stretched their 
lines over these fearful chasms is a 
mystery tome. Some of the poles are 
on the edges of the highest cliffs, where 
only a man of iron nerve could have 
climbed to string wires. I was almost 
afraid to ask the lineman if there were 
any more cliffs to scale, lest he would 
show me another pole outlined against 
the sky a thousand feet higher. We 
were both exhausted and very thirsty, 
but at last we reached a spring of cool 
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‘* THEY ARE LITTLE MORE THAN SLAVES.” (2. 3764.) 


water, and stopped to pull ourselves 
together. Our journey down the mount- 
ain side led us straight down over 
rocks, landslides, bowlders, to the river. 
Here we followed the trackers’, or tow- 
men’s path over sand, stones, bowlders, 
and along stony ledges. The natives 
have made no attempt to improve the 
towpath, although they have been 
towing junks and boats through these 
gorges for centuries. For centuries to 
come no doubt they will scramble over 
these rocks, bowlders and ledges at the 
risk of their lives. This indifference 
may be owing to the fact that a few of 
them would never be missed. At dusk 
we plodded into Chintan. 

At daylight we were awakened by the 
loud cries of the many trackers, making 
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ready to draw the junks through the through the rapids. At every rapid were 
swift waters to the next gorge called separate gangs under a “boss,” who 
Ping-shu. The cliffs of the gorge are helped the regular trackers over the 
almost perpendicular, and it was again swift waters. The boss ran among the 
impossible to carry the bicycle. So I trackers and used a bamboo on their 
sent the men on a sampan through the backs quitefreely. They dug their feet 


gorge five miles to Shangshi. in the sand, scrambled over the rocks, 

The lineman and I started our .~ and worked as if hundreds of lives 
climb over a peak three thousand “\\, ,. depended on their efforts. Poor 
feet high, by way of a - NW wretches! they are little more than 
fairly good but stcep ST slaves. The tow-lines are made 





path. Mountain- Ge 
eers with heavy YZ3 
back-loads of wood oP dag a 
and soft coal pass- Git 
ed us frequently. -_ “7 / Bs y 2 
The last thousand *-.~ °.- 4/7 
feet of our ascent , 
taxed us to the ut- 
most, but 
we gained 
the pass 
in time. 
While rest- 
ing, we en- 
joyed a fine 
view of the 
Yangtsi 
valley. 
Some snow 
lay, not, 
over five 
hundred 
yards from & 
us, on a” 
slightly 
higher peak 
and the 
green sur- 
roundings 
formed an 
impressive 
picture. 
The line- 
man stop- -: 
ped to replace a-~-~ ; 
wire on the pole. —--- 
Then we rapidly 
descended by a steep path, and — —_ _— eight miles to 
sometimes by roughly-cut stone GOO ae Kweichow, which 
steps, until we reached is picturesquely 
Shangshi, at the junction situated on a spur 
of another rushing stream and the Yang- extending out from the mountain. The 
tsi. The distance overthe mountain was town is walled with stone and brick. 
ten miles. The coolies were already at The eighteen miles of mountain travel 
Shangshi, and together we picked our made us content to spend the night 
way along the Yangtsi canyon on a_ here. 
winding and sometimes dangerous path. We were up and started again soon 
Below us on the beach and rocks were after daybreak. A narrow path, two or 
scores of trackers towing the junks three hundred feet above the river, led 
















__.- Of thin strips of bamboo woven 
Fa into a line three inches thick. 
Sometimes a line parts when 
a junk is in a bad position ; 
then there is music! 

We traveled be- 
side a_ succession 
of rapids, caused 

by huge 
_ rocks in the 
»- river, for 
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us eight miles through the canyon to 
Yactan. Many of the ravines were 
crossed by ancient and well-built stone 
bridges. At Yactan are very swift 
rapids, which necessitate extra trackers 
on the tow-lines. 

The first thunderstorm of the season 
broke forth as we reached Yactan, but 
very little rain fell. We soon found a 
shelter and ordered food. Popcorn 
was served with tea during the meal. 
We then followed a narrow path to 
Newoko, eight miles from Patung. In 
many places the coolies had difficulty in 
carrying the bicycle round projecting 
rocks, but they were careful, and it was 
not necessary to take it apart, though 
frequently I expected to have to do it. 
Many goats are raised on the mountains, 
the animals being apparently a cross 
between the white cashmere, and the 
common goat. 

A drizzling rain was falling the next 
morning, but we continued our way 
on the path through the canyon. A 
well preserved seven-story white 
pagoda (repaired a few years ago) 
stands on a commanding rock, over- 
looking the Yangtsi at the mountain 
hamlet of Kolunto. From here the 
town of Patung is visible, four miles 
away, on the south bank of the river. 
It contains about one thousand build- 
ings and perhaps five thousand inhabit- 
ants. Through this section are vast 
coal fields, which are, however, only 
mined on a small scale. The natives 
carry the mined coal on their backs, in 
bamboo baskets. The opening of the 
mines are barely large enough to creep 
through. The coal is taken to the river 
banks, broken into a powder, mixed 
with mud and water, dried in blocks 
and then soldin the markets. The tele- 
grah station at Patung is mostly for 
finding breaks in the line across the 
lofty mountains from Ichang. Fortu- 
nately it was on the north side of the 
river, and I was not compelled to go 
through another town with a bad repu- 
tation. The Chinese clerk had been 
informed by telegraph of my coming, 
and was glad to see me. I gave the 
coolies two hundred and fifty brass cash 
pieces extra to pay their way back by 
native boats. They fed themselves and 
carried the bicycle over the mountain 
road for three hundred cash each a day, 
about twenty cents in American money. 
I rewarded the lineman fairly, and they 
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all left, seemingly with a high opinion 
of the foreigner. 

The route still led through a mount- 
ainous country, and it would be many 
days before I could use the wheel. I 
was still in Hupeh Province, among na- 
tives who were not slow to make it ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable for a lone, for- 
eign traveler. The telegraph clerk 
agreed to send his lineman with me to 
Wusan, where there was another tele- 
graph station. I hired two fresh coolies 
at the previous rate, three hundred cash 
a day, and we made a late start next 
morning. 

The path kept winding high above the 
river to the small hamlet of Shiganko. 
We passed another long gorge called 
the Wusan, or Witches’ Gorge, with im- 
passable cliffs on each side of the river. 
After crossing a small mountain stream 
we reached another hamlet, called Meit- 
sapu, where we commenced a long walk 
up the mountains. The path was wide 
and well traveled, but stony and steep. 
Rough stone steps eased some of the 
worst steeps. I was surprised to see a 
Chinese donkey, the first since leaving 
Ichang, coming down the rugged path 
with his owner astride him. After two 
hours we reached a pass, about two 
thousand feet above the Yangtsi. Three 
miles further we found a road inn, 
where we halted after having covered 
sixteen miles from Patung. In the 
morning we found that the path wound 
still higherup the mountain. Rain had 
fallen during the night, and in places 
the path was very muddy. The coolies 
placed creepers or their sandals, and I 
put on my nearly worn out bicycle 
shoes, in which I always kept heavy 
steel nails projecting, for steep walking. 
After breakfast at Hofong we climbed 
still higher, until we were almost above 
the moving rain clouds. Now and then 
they drifted toward us, enveloping us in 
a drizzling rain. The huge mountain 
was honeycombed with grottoes, caves 
and passages, into two of which small 
streams disappeared. 

At an elevation of about three thou- 
sand feet our path made its first dip 
towards the Sanchiho Valley. Near this 
point we discovered an ancient stone 
house with a large archway and a long 
stone wall on each side. The lineman 
informed me it was the boundary of 
Hupeh Province. A flight of stone 
steps led out of the old relic downward 
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into Szchuen Province. Comparatively 
few natives livein the mountains, as the 
soil is mostly of a red, stony nature, and 
unproductive. The people seen were the 
poorest I had yet noticed. Their cloth- 
ing was mostly in tatters, their houses 
built of mud, with straw roofs, while 
everything showed abject poverty. 

After crossing the Szchuen line we 
traveled down the mountain for five 
hours, when we reached two streams 
which join in the Sanchiho Valley, thence 
southward through a narrow canyon to 
the Yangtsi Gorge. Beyond them we 
ascended again to Kweinping, where we 
stopped at a road inn. 

The last range was just thirty miles 
across, but not so steep and dangerous 
as the mountains east of Patung. Though 
the two coolies were almost played out, 
carrying the loaded bicycle, yet they 
were up early next morning, and we 
started at six o’clock. In two hours we 
reached the summit of another range of 
mountains. From here such a desolate 
mass of peaks and rocks appeared that 
it seemed as if I had reached the end of 
the earth. Shortly after beginning our 
weary tramp down, we turneda curve in 
the road and, to my surprise, beheld a 
mountain village. It was called San- 
weipu. Here we procured breakfast, 
after which we continued our fifteen 
mile walk to the Yangtsi. 

The path was well traveled. Donkies 
carried coal in baskets on their backs 
from the mountains to thevalley. Near 
the small village of Wanneshu we found 
on parts of the road an irregular pave- 
ment, probably laid centuries ago, and 
now difficult to travel. In many places 
were long stone steps. At last, after 
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66 FN view of your uncomfortable 
ability to rise with the sun, 
Harold, I move that you be 
our alarm-clock,” came in lazy 

tones from one of a trio stretched in 

holiday comfort before a bell-tent. 
“Carried without a division,” sung 
out the third member of the group. 
Harold smiled and said, “Yes, we 
must be off early. Just at sunrise is 
the best time. I'll wake you all right.” 


THE 


tramping over mountains for fifty-five 
miles, the Yangtsi made its appearance, 
The coolies cheerfully pushed on, think- 
ing only of their nine hundred cash. 
We crossed a swift-running mountain 
stream, and the lineman and I helped 
to carry the bicycle up the high bank 
to the walled town of Wusan. 

At the telegraph office I paid the 
coolies about one hundred and fifty cash 
extra, and they were well pleased. They 
returned home by boat. Had I given 
them five hundred cash extra, they 
would have taken me for the greatest 
fool they ever met. Lavish giving is 
not appreciated among the low Chi- 
nese, but a just liberality is considered 
gentlemanly. 

This day was the first of April, the 
day of the week I almost always lost 
sight of. The sun shone warmly and 
the fields in the valley were all green, 
Beans, wheat, vegetables, opium plant 
and tea seemed to grow visibly. 

Wusan has a population of about five 
thousand, ‘The farther I got from the 
Hopek border the more pleasant and 
agreeable the people seemed. The 
clerk, who was a Cantonese, and other 
Chinese asked me to ride on the river 


beach. I was soon racing a crowd of de- 
lighted celestials. Two of them wished 
to ride. One in particular, who prided 


himself upon being a good horseman, 
was confident he could ride the steed of 
steel. I mounted him and ran alongside 
holding the wheel until his ankles and 
feet were well battered by his futile ef- 
forts to follow the revolving pedals. 
Then, as I did not wish the onlookers 
to have any desire to ride, I dumped 
him in the sand. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
CARRMAN. 


The three schoolmates were reveling 
in a month of camping on one of the 
islands about Butternut Bay, and they 
were quite ready to accept Horace 
Campbell’s proposal to get up at dawn 
the next morning and try for pike at 
the hour when these fish are most 
eagerly prowling through their river- 
weed jungles. 

“You can’t catch anything in the 
bright sun,” continued Harold. 
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“T landed two perch and a bass at 
noon yesterday,” protested Jack Old- 
may 

“Minnows!” growled Harold, “there 
are only three fish in this river—the 
muskallonge, the sturgeon and the pike.” 

It was quite dark yet within the tent 
when Harold roused Jack and Red- 
mond. Outside the darkness had be- 
come gray and the gleain of the river 
came faintly through the trees. Harold 
led the way to a little cove between 
massive shoulders of granite on the 
eastern side of the island. Here they 
usually drew up their boat. . As the 
trio pushed out on the unruffled bosom 
of old St. Lawrence, the dull gray of 
the morning was running rapidly up a 
gamut of lighter shades which grew 
brighter and brighter above a cluster of 
islands well down the river. The fish- 
ermen realized that the dusky, sleeping 
waters around them would soon be 
wakened by the sunlight. 

That part of the St. Lawrence which 
their camp faced and away from which 
they were now pulling to get deeper 
into the network of islands, is a break in 
the maze of the Thousand Islands some 
few miles above Brockville. There the 
maiestic river seems to pause in its hur- 
rying to the sea, to stretch at ease on the 
broad couch of an inland lake before 
squeezing and whirling through the 
granite pebbles scattered in its path 
below. 

“You had better throw out the trolls 
now, Redmond,” Harold advised the 
happy occupant of the fishing seat as 
they left the shadow of their island. 

“Tf you feel the line tug, Reddy, give 
it to Harold,” put in Jack from the bow, 
in ridicule of Harold’s masterful bear- 
ing. 

When Redmond had a line out on 
either side, Harold slackened his stroke 
and directed the boat in a rather tortu- 
ous course up the long bay. He kept a 
careful eye over the side of the craft, 
watching the receding bottom through 
the crystal water and turning quickly 
out whenever weeds appeared. They 
passed by island after island with no 
sounds audible but the “creetch” of the 
boat through the water, the slight grind- 
ing of the oarlocks and the first shrill 
solos of the waking orchestra in the 
woods. 

At last Jack Oldmay was moved to 
speech. 


“Yes, this is much better,” he said 
judicially. “When the sun is high you 
can only catch minnows enough for a 
good meal, but by getting up in the 
middle of the night and making your 
toilet by guessing which are your duds 
and which ain’t, you can catch hay-fever 
and rheumatics and row all over the 
river trying to wake up the fish. I say, 
Harold, if you would put an alarm bell 
on that troll, there would be “a 

“B’ George, I’ve got one!” shouted 
Redmond, springing from his attitude 
of lounging ease among the stern 
cushions. Several quick lurches of 
the boat marked his hurried scramble 
around upon his knees that he might 
have better purchase upon the tugging 
line. He hauled in quickly, hand over 
hand, while Harold passed the other line 
on to Jack. 

“Turn her, Harold, turn her,” he 
whispered, excitedly. “I’m going to 
bring him in on this side.” 

A couple of quick strokes brought the 
skiff broadside on to the flying line; 
then Harold unshipped an oar and 
lifted it in beside him, so as to give 
Redmond every chance to boat the fish. 

Suddenly the line slackened, and the 
life went out of it. Theanxiety in Red- 
mond’s face withered into despair, and 
he said, in a low voice: 

“T’m afraid he’s off, boys.” 

“Don’t stop pulling,” quickly warned 
Harold; “he’s swimming toward you.” 

Swish —swish —swish—the swaying 
line again tore through the water. 

Joy shot into Redmond’s eyes. “ He’s 
on yet,” he shouted. ‘Keep the boat 
steady !” 

Now the whole line rushed to the top 
of the water. “ Look out!” whispered 
Harold, eagerly. “He'll flop off.” 

If to “look out” is to become doubly 
nervous, and to miss one or two reaches 
after the line, Redmond obeyed ; and, as 
a consequence, when the fish reached 
the surface it had quite a bit of slack to 
assist it in the effort to break free from 
the hooks. 

A dart into the air, a gleam in the 
almost level sunlight, a splash, a mo- 
ment of anxiety, and then a vigorous 
jerk on line told that, in spite of the ad- 
vantage given, the maneuver had failed. 
The fish kept near the surface, however, 
asif meditating another leap into the air, 
and Redmond rushed in the line with 
flying hands. 











A moment later the lank, sharp-nosed 
fellow glided into view, with fins spread 
and broad tail a-swing, aiming off into 
the green shadows beyond. 

“Quick! Lift him in! Don’t hit the 
boat!” instructed Harold. 

Redmond leaned over and tried to 
draw the captive clear from under the 
skiff. The fish shot into sight, twisted, 
splashed—and then was gone like an 
arrow of light. The eyes of the three 
next went to the unburdened dripping 
spoon in Redmond’s hand. 

“That’s beastly luck,” he said, with a 
shake of his head. 

Harold shipped his right oar and 
pulled on in silence, while Redmond 
once more let out his line. 

Jack, in the meantime, had been care- 
lessly drawing in the line entrusted to 
him, and the spoon bore a rare collec- 
tion of bottom weeds. 

“You see, Reddy, my boy,” he re- 
marked in a superior tone, as he plucked 
off the glistening vines, “ how delibera- 
tion and a cool head enable one to land 
his catch.” | 

A little later,when the idler in the bow 
threatened to grow alarmingly loqua- 
cious, one of the trolls caught a weed 
and there was a buzz of excitement un- 
til Harold’s keen eye detected the life- 
less character of the pull on the line. 

“ Harold is growing impatient at your 
‘prentice awkwardness, Reddy,” put in 
Jack, as the boat was swinging around 
at the head of the bay. “It behooves 
you to surrender the lines to his itching 
fingers and I will labor at the oar.” 

Harold accepted the change with 
eagerness, and then, catching sight of 
the smooth stretch of river outside of 
the islands he said : 

“When one does get a fish out there, 
itis a good one. We'll try it.” 

An island or two had passed astern, 
and Jack had begun to complain of the 
impressive solemnity on a morning that 
made one feel like yelling and turning 
hand-springs. 

Harold meanwhile had made a quick 
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grab at a line and began pulling in. His 
slow progress told of a big fellow. 

The fish yielded a little to the strain, 
and the line came faster. Suddenly 
it went down, and all Harold could do 
was to hold what he had already pulled 
in. A moment later the monster was 
again headed toward the boat. Every 
now and then a bit of slack line was 
secured as the fish chanced to rush in 
the right direction. 

Presently the old fellow began to 
fight, with a succession of angry jerks 
and tugs that sent electric shocks of 
excitement up the line and through the 
fisherman’s body. A growing fear for 
the stoutness of the tackle was greatly 
increased when the fish started for the 
surface, but it was speedily seen that 
instead of a leap for liberty, this up- 
coming was the acknowledgment of 
defeat. The monster showed his great 
jaws apart and suffered himself to be 
drawn toward the boat without a 
struggle. 

At the last, fright sent new life into 
him, and he darted down under the 
skiff. His great body gleamed through 
the water and disappeared, but a pull on 
the line showed that he was not off. 
Then he was drawn back, hand over 
hand, his tail churning the water to 
foam. <A sudden, strong lift and he lay 
in the boat. 

Harold dropped on his knees and 
tried to catch the strong fish behind the 
head ; but it struggled free from several 
attempts, only to yield at last to a firm 
grip on its back. A couple of sharp 
raps with a stretcher knocked what 
little sense the head possessed into 
nothingness and the captive lay dead. 

“It’s a “lunge,” said Redmond. 

“And a beauty, sure enough,” ad- 
mitted Harold; “he'll weigh at least 
fifteen pounds. Let’s go back over the 
ground.” 

“Tf you do,” warned Jack, “I shan’t 
need clubbing to die. You may be a 
great alarm clock, old man, but you’re 
a failure as a breakfast timepiece.” 
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TOURING IN EUROPE ON NEXT TO NOTHING. 


BY J. PERRY WORDEN. 
Fifth Paper. 


run of about twenty miles, and 

this I made comfortably in less 

than two hours. When I had 
ridden to the northwest about a 
third of the distance, I found my- 
self suddenly at the brink of the 
steep Edge Hills, with a country fair 
and fertile, like a great garden, spread 
out before me. Thick trees seclud- 
ed the roadway as it descended the hill, 
and I could not estimate its abrupt fall 
or note its circuitous course. At the 
brow of the hill was the customary sign, 
Danger to Cyclists ; but I had become 
so used to seeing these on hills where 
little danger existed that I did not heed 
this one now. I turned the corner and 
started down with my thoughts directed 
to the birthplace of the great English 
poet beyond. And down I went !— 
faster and faster, between rows of tall 
trees that seemed to be flying by me. 
I applied the brake, of course, but nei- 
ther brake nor pedal pressure sufficed 
to slow the rubber-hoofed steed. My 
head began to swim just as I rounded the 
last curve in the road and saw a broader 
thoroughfare stretching straightaway 
between the farms in front of me. 
With a shout of joy Icocked up my heels 
on the forward foot-rests, released the 
brake, and coasted like the wind down 
into the valley from the most dangerous 
hill I ever descended. 

Once on the other side of the rich, low 
country the road began to lead over 
gentle hills toward the peaceful Avon. 
Crows swarmed in flocks in the corn- 
fields, and rabbits ran across my path, 
sometimes narrowly escaping the tire of 
my wheel. 

The shades of evening were settling 
about Stratford as I crossed the old 
stone bridge over the Avon and directed 
my way past the public fountain erected 
by the late G. W. Childs, of Philadel- 
phia. Within one hundred yards of it I 
found a lone couple who rented their 
comfortable spare bedroom for twenty- 
five cents and I immediately engaged 
it, congratulating myself on securing 
such convenient and cheap quarters in 
a town so frequented by foreign tour- 


Pos Banbury to Stratford is a 


ists. In the little yard adjoining the 
house I set up my portable stove, and 
speedily astonished the aged hostess by 
preparing a four-and-a-half-penny (nine 
cents) meal of roast beef, fried potatoes, 
lettuce and bread. After that I rode 
out to Shottery, a little suburb of Strat- 
ford, called at the famous cottage of 
Anne Hathaway and met the old woman 
so distinguished as a descendant of 
Shakespeare’s wife. The return to my 
lodgings was made in the darkness, and 
more than once, in default of a lighted 
lamp, I nearly came to grief. 

For an hour I lay awake in the oddly- 
decorated bedroom listening to the 
laughter and conversation of passing 
tourists, and finally dozed off to dream- 
land, with the music of the fountain 
clock’s bells resounding in my ears. 
Next morning was rainy, but I passed 
the hours enjoyably in the carefully 
guarded home of Shakespeare on Hen- 
ley Street and the Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Theater down by the Avon. 

About noon the screen of dark clouds 
rolled away and cheering sunshine 
flooded the little town, lighting up the 
quaint streets and drawing forth the 
tourists in gayly-dressed crowds. In 
these brighter hours I visited the tall- 
spired Church of the Holy Trinity, in 
the chancel of which the sunbeams 
played upon the grave-stone of the im- 
mortal poet. From there I wended my 
way to the Red Horse Inn, once the 
favorite resort of Washington Irving. 
Within this building the chair in which 
the author of “Rip Van Winkle” used 
to sit may still be seen, securely in- 
cased, near an admirable portrait of 
the author. 

In the evening, in company with a 
loyal daughter of Stratford whose an- 
cestors had helped to make the town 
what it was in Shakespeare’s day, I 
walked the banks of the Avon and tried 
to revivify the past. Altogether I tar- 
ried two nights and a day in Stratford 
and spent for my board and sightseeing 
but five shillings and ninepence. 

From Stratford-on-Avon I proceeded 
northeast to Warwick, a delightful ride 
of eight miles in the early, cool morning. 
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Warwick is not inferior to Stratford 
in the charm of antiquity—indeed it 
boasts of an origin somewhere about 
the time of the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. On one of its most elevated 
sites above the slow, winding Avon, 
stands Warwick Castle, once the pala- 
tial home of the great Kingmaker— 
Bulwer Lytton’s “Last of the Barons.” 
Visitors are not admitted within these 
well-preserved walls before ten o’clock, 
and I devoted the time immediately 
after my arrival to inspecting the old 
Priory of St. Sepulchre and sketching 
the queer houses and the oddly para- 
peted Church of St. Mary. 

Five miles to the north of Warwick is 
Kenilworth Castle, the stronghold of 
Simon de Montford, John of Gaunt and 
the Earl of Leicester. There I arrived 
in time to cook my noonday meal, 
after stopping half an hour on the way 
to see Guy’s Cliff, with its crystal lake 
reflecting the massive walls. 

Sir Walter Scott’s poetic and roman- 
tic story has made Kenilworth so fa- 
miliar that it needs no description ; but 
to see it, so to say, in the flesh is worth 
a longer journey than I had made. 

At busy Birmingham, the great cut- 
lery center and stronghold of John 
Bright and Joseph Chamberlain, I was 
met by a club of cyclists who escorted 
me through the principal thoroughfares 
of the city and past the big manufact- 
ories, by which both the eastern and 
western worlds have been so largely 
benefited. The business of Birming- 
ham to-day requires the dispatching of 
nearly five hundred trains every twenty- 
four hours. It is hard to realize that 
less than a century ago the city was not 
on the mail stage route. The record of 
its material prosperity is more Ameri- 
can than English. 

Being desirous of pushing on to Wales 
I declined the proffered hospitality of 
my Birmingham friends. 

A brisk ride of an hour brought me 
to Wolverhampton—the heart of the 
“Black Country,” as this region is called, 
owing to its many coal and iron mines 
and the absence of vegetation. A thun- 
der storm was brewing as I entered the 
precincts of the town, and the great 
tongues of flame, belching forth from 
above the numerous forges, shot out 
against the dark sky and vied with the 
flashing lightning. Fortunately I found 
a welcome refuge before the rain poured 


down in torrents, and there for several 
hours I reviewed the happy days that I 
had spent in Old England, not a little 
gloomy at the prospect of departing from 
the country that had used me so well. No- 
where had I seen such well-cultivated 
farms, such pastoral beauty, such teem- 
ing cities and such noble buildings ; and 
toinnumerable souls I had been indebted 
for kindly words and deeds. More than 
two dozen times my English hosts, wel- 
coming me with peculiar zeal because I 
was an American, had declined to ac- 
cept any compensation for their food or 
lodgings, although I had no more claim 
upon them than upon the hospitable 
Scotch people to whom I have already 
referred. A careful reckoning of my 
expenses for the trip through England 
showed that, exclusive of this unpaid 
service, the average cost of my varied 
meals had been but seven and one- 
quarter cents! 

After visiting the fourteenth-.century 
Church of St. Peter, with its carved 
stone pulpit in the market-place of the 
town, I wheeled away to Shrewsbury, 
distant about thirty-five miles. The 
country was now more hilly, this being 
on the edge of mountainous Wales, but 
the storm of the previous evening had 
cleared the air, and I enjoyed the in- 
creased exercise. When still several 
miles from the town I saw the spire of 
St. Mary’s pointing two hundred and 
twenty-two feet toward the sky. 

Shrewsbury rests on a hillside, near 
the serpent-like Severn, and its streets 
are steep and narrow. While riding 
along one of these, between rows of the 
quaint black-and-white half-wood houses 
an angular-faced woman, with hair all 
awry, suddenly poked her head out of a 
high window and threw the contents of 
a pail of dirty water down at me, 
shouting out something only indistinct- 
ly audible. I avoided the bath by a 
quick turn of my wheel, which threw 
me to the ground in the middle of the 
road ; and when I had righted myself 
a sympathetic bystander told me that 
the old woman had been run down by 
a careless cyclist while crossing the 
street the day before, and since then 
had been waging war on the wheelmen 
who passed her window. 

En route to Shrewsbury I visited the 
ruined remains of Uriconium, the Ro- 
man city, lying in Wroxeter within a 
circumference of three miles. 
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From Shrewsbury to Wrexham, the 
“metropolis of North Wales,” is a hard 
pull of about thirty miles. I had al- 
ready ridden quite a distance that day, 
but resolved to reach Wrexham, if pos- 
sible, for the night. With the increase 
in number and size of the hills came a 
corresponding increase in the beauty of 
my surroundings, and ere I began to 
get weary I had passed Cefn, near the 
huge aqueduct of Pont-y-Cysylltan, and 
was pedaling out of the romantic min- 
ing village of Ruabon. 

At Wrexham I passed the night in a 
nine-penny room within a few yards of 
the imposing fifteenth-century church, 
with its wonderful chimes. 

Early next morning I had a lively 
“talk ” with a many-consonanted Welsh- 
man, arelative of my hostess, who insist- 
ed on transacting her business, and inci- 
dently on raising the price of my room 
thru’pence. I stuck to my colors and 
set out with a jovial young Wrexhamite 
for Chester, turning aside on the way to 
see Gladstone’s famous home at Hawar- 
den. Owing to Gladstone’s absence we 
were not able to see the interior of his 
home, but from the c'd castle we ob- 
tained a wide view of the Dee Valley. 

From Hawarden we visited Eaton 
Hall, the palatial seat of the Duke of 
Westminster, surrounded by well-kept 
lawns and terraced gardens. 

From Eaton Hall I rode to Chester, 
perhaps the best known of all English 
towns to Americans, except London. 
This quaint old town was founded on the 
site of a very early Roman fort, and long 
regarded in times of war as the door- 
way to Wales. The few hours that I 
spent there were first devoted to a walk 
round the top of the old city wall, from 
the Phoenix Tower where Charles I. saw 
the standards of his army borne under 
on Rowton Moore, to the “ Wishing 
Steps,” concerning which an old story 
says that he whois able to run down 
and up these stairs seven times without 
drawing breath may reasonably expect 
the fulfillment of any wish he may make. 
Later I walked through the curious 
overhanging rows of dwellings, past 
“God’s Providence House,” where the 
hand of the destroyer was staid, while 
encompassing the city with the plague 
in the seventeenth century, and then to 
the stately cathedral, which I had seen 
to good advantage from the eastern wall 
of the city. 


At night, after a cool ride near the 
River Dee, I rested in Holywell, a hilly 
market town of Flintshire, sixteen miles 
west of Chester. The name of this town 
is said to have been derived from the 
well of St. Winifred, which until it was 
recently affected by drainage delivered 
nearly fifty thousand gallons a minute. 
“No one lies awake in the darkness 
nor remains idle in the light of old 
Holywell,” runs a local saying. 

I slept soundly, but the morning 
light came early, and before five o’clock 
I had cooked my breakfast of broiled 
fish and toasted bread, and was hard at 
work turning the pneumatic wheels 
toward Rhyland Llandudno. And what 
a ride that proved to be! For awhile, 
my route lay inland a mile from the 
coast, but when I reached Abergele the 
rough Irish Sea lay tossing before me, al- 
ternately blue and dark green. In the 
early morning a heavy mist had rolled 
in from the south, dampening my 
clothes and covering the wheel with 
moisture ; but as the day wore on the 
warming sun chased away the fog, and 
cool, bracing breezes urged me on. 

At Rhyddlan I left the highway for 
an hour or two to visit the little watering- 
place of Rhyl, passing through the vale 
of Clwyd, and abandoned my saddle 
long enough to sport in the dashing surf. 
About noon I passed Little Orme’s 
Head and climbed the hills back of 
Llandudno, the most fashionable sum- 
mering place in North Wales. At the 
base of the hills, in the center of the 
huge horseshoe curve between the 
Great and Little Orme’s Head, nestled 
Llandudno, the houses of the twenty 
thousand residents and visitors appear- 
ing in the distance like the outer stone 
benches of a great amphitheater. 

Leaving Llandudno I rode to walled 
Conway, and roamed through the roof- 
less and floorless banqueting hall of the 
castle where King Edward I. was be- 
sieged by the Welshmen while he 
waited almost in vain for the receding 
of the Conway’s angry waters, which 
prevented his allies from reaching the 
castle. Crossing the river I returned 
to the spot near the railroad suspen- 
sion bridge, from which I might best 
sketch the pile of noble ruins. 

From Conway I descended the vale of 
Conway, finding shelter with a good- 
natured Welshman and his wife, in a 
neat but small dod, or cottage. Very 
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glad they were to receive the shilling 
and six pence which I paid for my 
iodging and food, but the poor woman 
had not traveled far enough in the world 
to acquire aught but her Welsh mother- 
tongue, and could question me concern- 
ing America only through her husband. 

Eight or ten miles from where I 
stopped is the small village of Bettws- 
y-Coed, charmingly situated at the ader, 
or junction, of the Conway and Llugwy 
rivers, in the midst of the world-re- 
nowned paradise of North Wales. No 
pen can describe the natural beauty of 
this region, so long the pride of every 
Welshman. It abounds in foaming water- 
falls and murmuring streams, hastening 
over cliffs and along between banks of 
grass of such deep green as to rival the 
sward in the Emerald Isle. 

Sketchers, photographers and admir- 
ing tourists, including many Americans 
and not a few ruddy English maidens, 
continually crossed my path as I trav- 
ersed this fairy land, quickening within 
me the vain desire to loiter for days in- 
stead of hours. But after seeing the 
nearer cataracts I could not remain 
longer than to accompany a party of 
nervous young women along one of the 
cool glens in search of a “strayed, lost 
orstolen”’ companion. Thedear Scotch 
girl was found, safe and sound, sitting 
on a rock with a dandified English lad, 
whither she had sensibly strayed a few 
hours before. 

From Bettws-y-Coed I continued my 
tour to Llanberis, a pretty little mount- 
ain village near the head of Llyn Pa- 
darn. Passing along I was cheered 
by grand views of distant Snowdon, 
the highest mountain in England or 
Wales, from which, the natives declare, 
both the Wicklow Mountains and the 
Scottish Highlands may be seen. 

When I reached Llanberis, where 
travelers usually find it best to begin 
the climb,I quickly joined a much-mixed 
party of French, German and Irish tour- 
ists, and began the upward march. We 
had progressed but a half hour and were 
not more than two miles from the start- 
ing point when a heavy storm that had 
been threatening since noon burst over 
Snowdon and drove us back. It was 
useless to think of attempting the ascent 
again that day, and as foolish to calcu- 
late on setting out for the west that 
night. So I put on my water-proof cloak 
and walked to the L/ynnan or Lakes of 


Llanberis, inclosed between palisade- 
like hills, unsightly slate quarries and 
the lone Dolbadarn Castle. 

Next morning I set out early for Car- 
narvon, heaving such sighs of regret as 
the traveler in this water-soaked coun- 
try is expected to produce without being 
deeply conscious of it. When I had 
gone a mile I accepted the friendly lift 
of a short, bareheaded cartman, and 
rode behind him on his shaky bench 
until he wearied me with his mingled 
English and Welsh chatter, talking in- 
cessantly of the afon (river) we were 
approaching, the eg/wys (church) where 
he was married, and the rhazads (water- 
fall) below which he often fished. 

Carnarvon proved of much interest. 
It was established with its castle in 1283, 
by King Edward I., at the south end of 
Wenai Strait. Here Edward IL, the 
first Prince of Wales, was born, near the 
old Roman city Segontium, which lies 
half a mile outside of Carnarvon. 

Proceeding north to the great Bri- 
tannia Bridge, where the strait narrows, 
I crossed to Anglesey, the “ Isle of the 
English,” wheeled around by Beaumaris, 
from which a fine view of Llandudno and 
the Snowdonian range may be had, and 
then held my course west to Holyhead, 
where I had decided to take the steamer 
for Dublin 

The distance from Holyhead to Dub- 
lin is about sixty miles, and the run is 
made by the mail steamer in four hours, 
A light rain was falling as the steamer 
puffed away from the South Stack 
Lighthouse, and before an hour had 
passed the vessel was tossing heavily 
in araging storm. Then, for the first 
time perhaps in my journey, I regretted 
my selection of the third-class accom- 
modation, which provided no cabin com- 
forts, and compelled us to seek the deck 
below where the freight of the vessel 
was placed. There I met a jocular 
priest who repeated tale after tale of old 
Ireland, until I impolitely fell asleep, 
stretched out on a huge bale of mer- 
chandise. When I awoke the vessel 
was nearing the Irish coast, the priest 
stood by me laughing heartily, and a 
gay Irishman, somewhat the worse for 
poteen, was singing loudly, as he paced 
the wet deck above, the familiar song 
beginning : 

‘Och, Bay uv Dublin, me hayrt you're thrublin’, 
Your beauty hants me loike a fayvered 
dhream !” 
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changed us from 
innocent enough 
Free Trade Club 
- theorists into out- 
and-out, deep- 
dyed law-breakers, 
was that which the 
old admiral had 
graven on the brass 
binding of his helm :—‘“ Deeds, not 
words,” 

We have our reasons for publishing 
this story. I think it will beseen that 
the escapade failed not entirely in 
glory; and as for those persons who 
were so free to aid and egg us on until 
the scheme began to look “ funny,” and 
who then learned how to hold their 
skirts so wonderfully clear of it 
for those persons, I say, the frankly- 
told tale, from beginning to end, will 
perhaps put them where they belong. 

For my part, though, I confess I was 
a bit taken aback when I one day awoke 
to some realization of the fact that I was 
in for no less a scheme than actually 
smuggling a cargo into New York! 
And all, as near as I could see, for no 
other reason than “to be the goat”’ (as 
Jim Stern had it) to prove a theory. 
However, Jim and I were the last ones 
to hold back at the eleventh hour; we 
would see the thing through, cat’s-paw 
or not. 

Jim and I jointly owned a very pretty 
forty. ton cutter, the White Wings, and 
this really accounts for our prominence 
in the business from the first. A sort of 
junto was formed, which raised the req- 
uisite money; and, lastly, a skipper 
was produced, captain and half-owner 
of a three-masted schooner, who pro- 
fessed to be ready for our job on our 
own grounds. He seemed in all re- 
spects a likely and trustworthy fellow. 
His name was Rogers—Captain Rogers, 
We chartered his schooner, the /ave L., 
for a special cargo, London to New 
York. Iwas to buy the stuff in London 
and attend to the shipment there, while 
Jim was to manage the New York end 
of the game. His father was j. &. 
Stern, of the big importing firm, and 
Jim knew the trade thoroughly. 

Up to this point our scheme had re- 
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posed exclusively in the bosoms of our 
junto; but, owing to some unexpected 
complications, it was now thought nec- 
essary to acquaint Mr. Stern, Jim’s 
father, with the project. To our sur- 
prise, he took the idea rather solemnly 
—could only see possible danger in it to 
the good-will of J. M.S. & Co. It was 
only after guaranteeing that the com- 
pany should in no manner figure with us, 
that he was appeased, and Jim was free 
to go ahead. 

The junto raised twelve thousand 
dollars for the enterprise at six per cent., 
and we reckoned we could pay thirty 
and still make money! The following 
paper, drawn up in triplicate for Captain 
Rogers, Jim and I, will explain further 
details : 

New York, May 3, 1892. 

It is hereby understood and agreed : 
1st. That on or before July twenty-fifth, 
1892, the undersigned, J. W. Stern, will 
hold himself ready with the yacht White 
Wings at Sag Harbor, L. I, where he 
shall await telegraphic or other an- 
nouncement of the arrival in his near 
vicinity of the schooner /ane L. 

2d. That the undersigned Captain 
Rogers shall hold ready said schooner 
Jane L, in London on or about June 
fifteenth, 1892 (D. V.), for such cargo, 
within proper limits of his vessel, as the 
undersigned, O. Q. Wright, shall provide. 
That the said Captain Rogers shall 
thereafter straightway proceed with his 
vessel (O. Q. Wright aboard as super- 
cargo) to the vicinity of Sag Harbor, 
L. I., where he shall transfer to the 
yacht White Wings that part of his cargo 
as shall not be included in his bill of 
lading. 

3d. That the undersigned, O. Q. 
Wright, shall get himself to London be- 
fore June fifteenth, 1892, there buy a 
quantity of baled rags to serve as bulk 
of cargo of said schooner, and in addition 
thereto, at his discretion and to the ex- 
tent of funds at his disposal, French 
laces, meerschaum, gloves or other 
easily packed goods, dutiable in the 
United States at or over 60 per cent. 
Said articles to be packed in bales ex- 
actly similar in size, shape and appear- 
ance to those used for the rags ; that he 
have said cargo stowed in such manner 
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that the more costly goods may be un- 
loaded without disturbing the rags; 
and that, finally, the greatest care be 
observed on the part of Captain Rogers 
and O. Q. Wright to prevent any other 
member of their crew from knowing or 
suspecting the nature of said cargo. 

Lastly—That the rags only shall be 
mentioned as cargo in bill of lading, 
clearance papers, etc. 

Signed, J. W. STERN, 
Joun Rocers, Capt., 
O. Q. Wricurt. 

The Jane L. sailed from New York 
toward the middle of May with a mis- 
cellaneous cargo. We had chartered her 
from June fifteenth in London. On the 
arrival of the schooner in Long Island 
Sound, we simply meant to bring the 
vessels together there, in those quiet 
waters, any dark night, transfer the 
contraband, and the deed would be 
done! What forty-ton yacht is ever 
searched hereabout? Thereafter we 
might float around at ease and choose 
any of a dozen ways to get the stuff in- 
to town. The thing was as simple as 
that! And yet, see how we, were hoo- 
dooed! 

I took passage for Southampton, and 
arrived in London on June ninth. I im- 
mediately went to work, bought my 
goods, and had them baled, and was 
otherwise almost ready when the /ane 
L. reached her dock. 

Jim had sent me to a trustworthy em- 
ployé of their agency in London, who 
had every facility for packing, pressing, 
etc., and who, working alone with me at 
night, had in the end turned out a truly 
wonderful imitation of the common, 
dirty, rag bale, as casing to our treasure. 
Six of these contained the bulk of our 
investment, which, before packing, had 
seemed to me a hopeless mountain of 
the most costly French laces. Two 
other bales contained lots of various 
easily packed articles to complete our 
investment—eight bales in all, which, 
with the great bulk of rags, was duly 
stowed aboard our schooner and all 
made as trim as heart could wish, as we 
dropped down to Greenwich and started 
on our wild and wayward course. 

We had good, fair luck for the voyage, 
and in due time sighted Nantucket with- 
out noteworthy incident ; unless I might 
mention a little matter concerning our 
gallant cook, whom we shipped in Lon- 
don just before sailing. Had we made 





more of this matter at the time, we 
should perhaps have been saved some 
trouble, but we should have had no story 
to tell. I had hardly noticed the fellow 
for some weeks, when he suddenly took 
to leaving the ship’s boy in the galley, 
and serving us in the cabin himself. He 
did this so much better than the boy 
that no one minded at first ; but he soon 
aroused my suspicion by his cunning, 
and by a disagreeable habit of con- 
stantly recommending himself to you. 
I suspected he had overheard some care- 
less word of ours, and hoped to hear 
more. Withal, I thought it better for 
Mr. Cook to stick to his galley ; and the 
captain agreeing, it was soon so ordered. 

On the evening of July twenty-eighth 
we sighted land; which, later, proved 
to be Nantucket, and by daylight the 
following morning land was in sight all 
around and coasting craft of every sort. 

Abstract right is well enough, but 
there was surprisingly little comfort in 
it then, as we felt ourselves entering the 
precincts of the law we meant to break. 
Surprising, too, how the power and vig- 
ilance of the guardians of that law 
seemed to take on proportion! The 
idle suspicion of any loafer along shore 
need only arouse him to tick the tele- 
graph an instant, and a swift revenue 
cutter would surely overhaul us, and 
bring failure and ridicule in place of 
our dream of glory. Indeed, success 
could only leave us our laugh and our 
beautiful sense of virtue. 

Rogers and I spent the day in pon- 
dering the chart of Long Island Sound, 
and in weighing every possible contin- 
gency. Our main difficulty was to get 
the contraband aboard the yacht with- 
out the direct observation of any mem- 
ber of our crew (barring the two mates, 
for whose fidelity Rogers answered). 

It was well on toward evening before 
we made New London, and by that time 
we had decided to put the main busi- 
ness through the same night. It prom- 
ised to beclear, but the moon would set 
about midnight, and it would be later 
than that before Jim and the yacht could 
join us. We would thus work right 
along, without loss of time. Plain and 
simple, however, as the thing had looked 
heretofore, it was somehow beginning 
to weigh curiously upon me; and as for 
the captain, I could see that he wanted 
nothing so much as to get those very 
particular eight bales out and clear of 
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his vessel as soon as we possibly could. 
We accordingly chose an anchorage 
about a mile to westward of the harbor, 
at a point secluded from observation of 
the town, and also quite clear of the 
neighborhood of other vessels at anchor. 
No sooner had we swung around on the 
tide than the cutter was lowered away 
to take me ashore to telegraph ; but for 
all our expedition it was half-past eight 
before we touched the dock at New 
London. I ran up the street and sent 
this telegram to Jim at Sag Harbor : 

“ Arrived all right. Come here im- 
mediately. Look out for ship’s cutter 
at harbor mouth.” 

The breeze was light but steady from 
the southeast—fair enough for the yacht, 
and I reckoned they ought to make the 
distance across the Sound from Sag 
Harbor in about three hours—allow an 
hour for the telegram.to reach them— 
four hours. The ebb tide was running 
strong against us in pulling back to the 
vessel, and another hour was consumed 
at that. Late though it was, I found 
the captain had only just then let the 
men below; having kept them busy at 
cleaning up and stowing away, as if for 
inspection of all the admirals in port. I 
understood the dodge ; when those men 
were let off they were going to be ready 
for sleep, and willing enough to lie still 
in their bunks in spite of queer sounds 
from the deck. 

The two mates were now called up 
and made acquainted with our duty and 
plans for the night. First Mate Dixon 
was to help me row the cutter back to 
the harbor where we were to lay for the 
yacht. As the mates went about the 
preparations, Rogers and I remained 
talking where we stood, leaning against 
the companion; and he developed his 
plan for guarding the fore-companion, 
on the arrival of the yacht, so that the 
crew would practically be held prisoners 
below. “Not that any of them are like 
to turn a hand unless they’re called,” 
added he; “but we can have no risk. 
No man can show up.” 

As Dixon reported “ready” from the 
cutter, Rogers went forward for some- 
thing, and I turned to the boat at the 
stern, when my attention was arrested 
by a sound on the cabin stairway below. 
I leaned down to look, and just caught 
sight, in the light of the cabin lamp, of 
a man disappearing behind the jamb at 
the foot of the stair. The captain and I 
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had been talking at the head of the stair. 
I seized the horizontal slide overhead, 
dropped to the cabin floor in an instant, 
and recognized our English cook before 
he had time to reach the door of a closet. 

At first he pretended to busy himself 
with the dishes in the closet, while I 
stood speechless, looking at him. Then 
he seemed to change his tactics, and, 
confronting me with his greasy smile: 
“ Look ’ere, sir,” said he; “it ain’t now 
the first time that I’ve ’appened to ’ear 
of your little game, while going about 
my business a-servin’ you ; but I never 
peach, not I. It ain’t no use talking—” 
I turned away from him, without saying 
a word, to regain the deck, but he fol- 
lowed close at my heels, with his arm 
full of dishes, and, plucking at my 
sleeve, went on: “I say, it ain’t no use 
talking to the captain. Say the word, 
and I’m your man, body and soul, I am, 
sir.” 

All this as I walked forward to the 
captain and second mate, he dropping 
his voice to a whisper as we neared 
them. 

Seeing the man thus follow me from 
the cabin, Rogers took in the situation, 
and, as the fellow stood there, as if wait- 
ing to hear the nature of complaint I 
should make, he abruptly ordered him 
into his galley, and to “stay there until 
wanted.” I then told how I had caught 
him listening, and what he had said. 

Rogers looked blank at me for a mo- 
ment, and then said he had taken care to 
see the brute go below with the watch 
—he had counted the men—and that the 
cook must have sneaked up to spy im- 
mediately after. 

“Tf he’s as clever as that,” said I, 
“God knows how often he has spied 
before, and what he has learned !” 

“Well, he’s learned enough,” said 
Rogers. “I reckon that’s certain; and 
a sharp game of bluff, I guess, ’Il be the 
game for him now.” 

We thought it not likely he had thus 
far communicated his knowledge to 
another, for fear of having to divide 
the bribe he was clearly working for. 
It was now necessary, however, to pre- 
vent his gaining an accomplice or cor- 
roborating witness. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Rogers presently. 
“T’ll simply put him in irons and shut 
him up until after we transfer the bales. 
That'll do him good, anyway, and teach 
him a lesson. It ain’t a case he can 
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appeal.” And turning around to the sec- 
ond mate, he added: “Keep your eye 
on that cook ; don’t let him go forward 
to the men, and in three minutes send 
him to the cabin to me.” Then going 
aft, he called Dixon up from the cutter 
and the two went below. 

I stood by the companion as the cook 
came along, in obedience to the order of 
the mate, who himself remained for- 
ward. Thefellow went by me at once 
down the stair, and I, following close, 
was stopped by him hesitating at the 
cabin door. And I soon perceived the 
cause. The captain and Dixon were 
standing by the table and the latter held 
a pair of handcuffs behind him, as he no 
doubt supposed, out of view; but he 
had turned in talking, so that they 
caught and reflected the lamplight and 
attracted the eye at once as we ap- 
proached. I gently pushed the cook 
along, in order to close the door behind 
us, when suddenly, placing one foot 
across the threshold, he pushed me 
violently, tripped and sent me sprawl- 
ing on the floor. 

He was back on deck in an instant. 
The captain and mate, in hot pursuit, 
reached the narrow doorway just as I 
Was regaining my feet, and we thus 
managed in our hurry to jamb each 
other and obstruct the way for a mo- 


ment. As we reached the deck the Eng- . 


lishman had gained the cutter at the 
stern and was hacking the painter. 

The captain reached the rail first and 
immediately jumped. He landed in the 
bow of the boat; but the cook, ready 
for him with an oar, thrust at him sav- 
agely before he got his balance and sent 
him backward into the water. This at 
the same time sent the boat out an oar's 
length away from the vessel, and before 
there was time to turn around the brute 
had the oars in place and was out of 
reach. 

The captain seemed to be hurt, and 
our first care was to get him on board. 
The cook, meanwhile, lay off fifty feet 
away and coolly remarked that he would 
still be glad to “negotiate with us gents 
if we would treat him right.” 

Seeing at once that the man could 
blackmail us for ever and then ruin our 
job in addition, Rogers did not hesitate. 
For reply he ordered him sternly back 
to his duty, 

“Duty be damned. 
what your duty is, you 


I’ll teach you 
,” and he dug 
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his oars into the water and pulled 
straight for the town. 

The captain proved, fortunately, not 
seriously hurt, having caught the force 
of the thrust of the oar on his arm. 

There was nothing to do. We had 
another boat, but it was housed and tar- 
paulined on deck. Before we could get 
that in the water the fugitive would be 
ashore. Get it, however, in the water 
we must, for my use in awaiting the 
sloop ; so the mates and I went at that, 
while the captain got into dry clothes. 
When he reappeared and came to lend 
a hand at the boat, he found he could 
not use his right arm, a serious matter, 
short handed as we were. However, by 
help of rollers and at expense of noise 
enough to raise the dead, we got the 
boat over at last, expecting every minute 
to see the crew appear ex masse to assist; 
but not they! 

It was near eleven, as I at last stood 
ready to follow Dixon over into the 
boat and be off. The cook had 
pulled for the nearest shore, instead of 
for the harbor and town, and we had 
seen him disappear in the shadow of the 
bank before our boat was lowered. Our 
luck was certainly going wrong. The 
breeze had been gradually dying for an 
hour, and now it bid fair, Rogers 
thought, to slump entirely at midnight. 
If Jim had got my telegram and sailed 
immediately, he might not be so far off 
even now ; but Rogers was not hopeful. 

“Tf the wind dies,” said he, “and you 
don’t hit the sloop before three o'clock, 
then come back here at once without 
her. For that cook will have an in- 
spector after us, sure, first thing in the 
morning, and we must be ready for him. 
So report back here at three, sharp.” 

“ All right, sir,” and we put off. 

We took up our station in the shadow 
of some rocks which commanded a clear 
view of the harbor mouth and the open 
water outside. Midnight struck on the 
bells of the town soon after. Then, 
after an age, as it seemed to me, came 
one o’clock, and a dead calm ! 

The moon had set soon after we ar- 
rived, but the sky was clear and we 
could see the black and silent forms of 
vessels at anchor, or becalmed with 
sails still set, here and there about ; but 
none looked at all like the well-known 
form of our yacht. And yet she might 
be out there, somewhere in the gloom, 
within gunshot of us. 























At last I could stand it no longer, and 
proposed a little circuit around outside, 
just to see. Dixon thought it danger- 
ous; the breeze might return any 
minute, and we not be at our post. I 
pleaded a little, but one gets to be so 
dependent on these sailormen when at 
sea— they always prove to be so dead 
right —that I gave in and chewed away 
on my patience. 

“Here comes the air now,” said 
Dixon quietly, breaking a long silence. 
I sat up straight on my thwart. I 
neither saw nor felt any sign of it my- 
self, but it must be so if he said so. 
Presently, however, a block rattled on 
this vessel or that nearby, and then they 
began to move on slowly and to disap- 
pear like phantoms. 

Two o'clock, from the town bells. 
The breeze now came in fresh on my 
face, and the lapping or break of the 
wavelets on the rocks drowned other 
sounds. I began to see visions of Jim 
coming up just after we should leave, at 
three, and swearing blue at my non-ap- 
pearance. I also had other visions of 
inspectors aboard the schooner. At 
last I was even arranging with Dixon 
to leave me at three o’clock, with the 
light, on the rocks—for it was plain he 
understood nothing but “orders,” and I 
was certain, with the wind as fresh as it 
was now coming, that Jim must be 
close in somewhere—when suddenly a 
light flashed from behind my shoulder, 
and then the green starboard of a vessel 
rounding in, not a stone’s throw from 
us. Asshe came out clear of the black sil- 
houette of a promontory of the shore, I 
distinctly recognized the graceful rake 
and rig of the White Wings! I nearly 
shouted for joy; but, instead, beat my 
oar on the lock, and, lifting the light 
which we had concealed, had waved it 
hardly twice when up came the sloop to 
the wind as sure as a dollar. 

What a load seemed to drop from my 
shoulders as old Jim caught my hand 
and I informed him of our predica- 
ment. 

“Damn your cook! Whatcan he do?” 

It was like waking from a nightmare ; 
Jim was so fresh and confident. No 
time was now lost, all the same, in mak- 
ing the schooner, looming up as she did, 
an enormous shadow in our way. We 
came up under her lee, and with the 
help of rolls of sailcloth let down her 
sides as buffers, for the sea was get- 
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ting choppy, were soon made fast. 
Rogers had his main hatch cleared, 
block and fall ready above it, and his 
crew unconscious prisoners below, the 
fore-companion being closed tight and 
myself put on guard at the same with 
orders to keep it closed at all hazards. 
“ As long as they see nothing they may 
think what they will,” was the idea. 

Jim had two men on the yacht, and 
they three and our mates set to work 
like navvies, swinging the precious bales 
over and into the sloop. As bale num- 
ber eight went over I was relieved of 
my post; and, jumping down to the 
yacht, we cast off and swung around 
promptly to eastward toward the sea. 

By this time the east was all streaked 
and tremulous with light, and we were 
certainly visible for a mile around. 
Scarcely had we swung out clear of the 
schooner when the red and green light 
of an approaching vessel appeared off 
our bow, taking on as she passed us in 
the gathering daylight, the peaceful 
enough shape of a little tug, puffing 
smartly as if only asking for something 
to pull. We did not doubt for a mo- 
ment, however, that she carried rev- 
enue officers. She went straight for the 
schooner, which latter was all right now 
and could stand examination. The 
question for us was, would the wind 
only hold strong enough to enable us to 
evaporate? We put on every stitch of 
canvas, and did our best, which, indeed, 
wasn’t half bad. 

Three other vessels were near by— 
two coasting schooners and a sloop. 
Suspicion might attach to any of these 
as easily as to us. 

Presently we saw some men board 
the Jane L., revenue officers, no doubt. 
Ten or fifteen minutes later we were 
happily too far away to see more than 
that the tug parted company with the 


Jane L., and then, to our immense relief, | 


went in the direction of the aforesaid 
sloop, which being probably on her way 
to New York was on a tack southwest 
of her position when we first noticed her. 
The breeze being now tolerably fair for 
us, she had not made a fraction of the 
distance we had. The tug was perhaps 
ten minutes more in overhauling 
her. By that time we had made good 
way, the breeze holding well, and both 
tug and sloop, blended into one body, 
appeared small on our horizon. No 
sooner blended, however, than parted. 
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The tug having only left a man, per- 
haps, on the sloop, seemed now to turn 
after us—after us or the other way, for 
a while we couldn’t tell which, until her 
undiminished size, as the other vessels 
faded, made the situation too plain. 

The sun was now up bright, and Jim, 
as he sat at the wheel, was in what I 
considered a quite crazy state of joyous 
excitement. ‘To me our necks were in 
danger—/e seemed only to think of the 
race then beginning! As we went by 
Newport we were tempted to dodge in 
and anchor among the fleet of yachts 
always there, where, with sails furled and 
snug, we could not possibly be distin- 
guished from twenty others. The re- 
flection, however, that at the worst we 
could always, in good sea-room, throw 
our stuff overboard unnoticed, decided 
us. 

We steered for Montauk Point and 
the open. For an hour or so the tug 
was certainly gaining, so that we began 
to tie pieces of ballast to the bales, to 
cause them tosink if thrown overboard. 
Our intention being, if put to it, to lie 
to, and with lowered sail for ascreen, roll 
over our treasure in all secrecy. 

Jim, however, would have nothing to 

do with that part of the job. He con- 
fidently stood at the wheel, watching 
every inch of the canvas, and asserting 
repeatedly that with the increased wind 
of the open we should “knock them out 
Sel. 
“That’s all right,” said I, “but they’ll 
have a dozen steamers out for us by 
noon, and every port on the coast noti- 
fied to. arrest us!” 

“No more steamers will come out un- 
til this one gives up the job, and we'll 
tease this one and keep her busy till 
nightfall, and then we can caché our 
stuff. See?” said Jim, lighting up his 
pipe. I was watching the tug with a 
glass, and almost as he spoke she veered 
her nose to the north. 

“Well, this one doesn’t 
man,” said I; “look at her !” 

She gradually turned away, and stood 
in the direction of Newport. Seeing 
our power to sail, she evidently feared 
to get too far before giving the alarm. 
We now held our course until her “ pil- 
lar of cloud” alone represented her as 
she fell off to northward. Then when 
sure she could no longer see us, we 
turned abruptly and retraced our way 
till we doubled the Point ; and then bore 


tease, old 
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west for Napeague Bay. This change 
of course made the breeze least favor- 
able, but we thought the pursuit would 
first take to the open, where we were 
last seen. The sun rose stifling hot and 
seemed to smother the wind. If the 
tug had foreseen this she could have 
overtaken us in half an hour. We 
barely crawled along, close to the shore 
—our beautiful yacht! so capable, 
with only half a breeze to bless her, of 
dancing and bounding away from most 
steamers. 

We lolled along, searching the horizon 
for what might turn up. Several fish- 
ing smacks were lying off and on about 
the Point to the east. The sky and 
water were blended into one with all 
the brilliancy and colors of pearl — un- 
heeded by us, expecting as we did every 
moment tosee it grow big with coal- 
smoke and steamer and officials. 
It was one of those days when vessels 
on the horizon appear suspended their 
own thickness above the water. There 
were several brown funnel-shaped puffs 
of smoke, moving each way, belonging 
to steamers that were out of sight. 
Gradually one of these, to the east, 
seemed to fish its dependent vessel out 
of the water, and then grow near and 
large with alarming rapidity. 

We lay, at the moment, in some two 


_fathoms of water ; but the surface was 


so calm that we could see the clean sand 
of the bottom, as solid and firm as a 
barn floor. ‘“ Look here,” said Jim sud- 
denly, “salt water won’t hurt lace—the 
stuff will be as safe down there, and safer, 
than if cachéd on shore. We'll save it 
after all!” 

We didn’t waste time in discussion. 
Over went the anchor, so that we lay 
broadside to the approaching steamer ; 
down came sail as planned, and over 
went our bales, with very different 
spirit on our part from that with which 
we expected to accompany the ma- 
neuver. We looked over with satis- 
faction at last, the sweat starting from 
every pore in our bodies, and saw the 
bales all settled snugly in the circle 
below. We then turned to up anchor, 
in order at least to drift, if mot to 
sail, a little away from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the goods, which 
seemed to us now so terribly visible 
in the water. But this was a move, at 
the bow, which we could not mask, and 
the clatter of our attempt seemed to 




















travel for miles in the stillness. The 
throb of their propeller had for some 
time come clear to our ears, and the 
vertical stripes of the revenue flag at 
their stern were plainly to beseen. We 
concluded we would excite less sus- 
picion by remaining as we were. 

We took a final look over all, to see 
that no tell-tale scrap was lying about, 
and then got cigars and settled our- 
selves to take the rencontre with such 
solemnity as we could. 

Upcame the tug, with a brusque order 
to catch a line from their bow. We 
caught the line, and two men jumped 
down to our deck, one of whom, all- 
important in Uncle Sam’s blue and 
brass, said: “I have orders, gentlemen, 
to search this yacht ; do you want to see 
my authority?” 

“No, sir,” said Jim; “your flag and 
uniform are enough. Here are my 
locker keys; you'll find everything 
open.” 

We heard them examine every dish in 
the galley, and shake out the bedding in 
the berths. Finally they came up with 
a valise which they could not find a key 
to. The key was produced, with apolo- 
gies, and disclosed a fragrant lot of 
soiled linen. Jim then offered both 
men a cigar, and then a light, which 
were frankly accepted. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the officer, 
“you passed east at about four o’clock 
this morning, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What have you been doing since?” 

“ Catching grampuses,” said Jim, with 
a smile. “ You find us all right, don’t 
you? We're not on trial.” : 

“Well,” said the man, without chang- 
ing a muscle, “I hope you don’t mind 
saying where you got this cigar ? 

“ Hoffman House, Broadway.” 

We shook hands all round, and the 
men were just stepping up on to the bow 
of the tug, when, almost in front of them 
in the V-shaped space of water formed 
by the two vessels as they lay attached 
by the bows, up bobbed a bale from the 
depths, and balanced and turned fora 
moment, shining wet in the sunlight. 

The men visibly started, for it must 
have looked to them, on the instant, like 
some sea-monster. 

As for me, my legs refused further 
service. They weakened under me, and 


I caught and leaned against the shrouds. 
In our hurry to get the bales overboard 
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we must have loosened the weight tied 
to this one, and here was the result ! 

The officer now looked down into the 
water, and said, smiling : 

“Gentlemen, I see I didn’t examine 
your sub-cellar. We'll have to go to 
work again.” . 

The bale was hauled by boat-hooks on 
board the tug and a man set to open it. 
I couldn’t stand the sight of all my 
precious lace on that dirty deck. I 
went below and looked about for a 
knot-hole to crawl through or a knob to 
knock my head against. And all for that 
flannel-mouthed cook ! 

I sat there for some time, my head in 
my hands on the table. Presently the 
incoherent words and conversation from 
above seemed to strike a rather unex- 
pected note. I went up. Jim was sit- 
ting on our rail, calmly smoking. They 
had opened two bales on their deck, the 
after part of which was nearly buried in 
aheap of the most unsavory rags you 
ever saw. Bale after bale came up, and 
rags, and again rags—nothing but rags 
—were disclosed ! 

“Lucky we’re to windward o’ that,” 
said Stern, with a sort of blank smile. 
“Here, take a cigar; some of those 
microbes might know how to fly against 
the breeze.” 

They finally examined the sandy bot- 
tom of the bay for a hundred yards 
about, from their small boat. 

“Well, gents,” said the officer, at last, 
as he was pulled up to our side, “is this 
what you call grampuses ?” 

“ Yes, that’s what I meant,” said Jim ; 
“but they might have the cholera. I 
advise you not to waller in them.” 

“Now, look here,’ said the man; 
“ain’t you going to explain this thing ?” 

“What the devil should I explain my 
private business to you for?” replied 
Jim, still with his good-natured smile to 
belie the tenor of his words. “It’s you 
that’ll have to explain later on. Sup- 
pose, now, I’m corning rags in the sea 
for sauerkraut. The country’s free, ain’t 
it? At least, I thought it was. And 
your boss, whoever sent you, will have 
to get all that stock back here in pickle 
for me, and you can lay to that!” 

“Well, you beat me!” said the man, 
and the set lines of his face suddenly 
relaxed intoa broad guffaw. “By God! 
they’ve got five vessels out, and the 
whole coast layin’ for that pile o’ rags !” 

“Well, you have the honor of making 
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the capture." Congratulate you. Here, 
take another cigar before you go.” 

The man. took it and bade us adieu, 
and the tug steamed off. 

Jim looked at me and I looked at 
him. 

“Who fluked?”’ said he, at last. 
“Did you see the stuff stowed on the 
schooner ?” 

“Did I?” said I. “ Rogers and I our- 
selves put planks around those eight 
bales on purpose not to get ’em mixed 
up with the others. I’d stake my life 
they’re the same we packed the lace in. 
It’s turned to rags, or else I’m crazy !” 

“Well,” said Jim, “we’d better take 
the first train we can get for New York, 
and notify Rogers, if possible, before he 
gets to dock !” 

We slowly made the Shelter Island 
anchorage where, leaving the yacht in 
charge of the men, we crossed to Sag 
Harbor and took the evening train for 
New York. There was no chance of the 
schooner’s getting around before morn- 
ing, so I went to a hotel and Jim went 
home. . 

Next morning, about seven o'clock, I 
was aroused by a servant who presented 
Mr. J. M. Stern’s card (Jim’s father). I 
racked my brains, as | hastily dressed, 
to think what could bring the old gen- 
tleman to me at that hour—or, ind2ed, 
any hour. His carriage was waiting 
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outside, which, when I came down, he 
lead me to, warmly shaking my hand 
and smiling in a most unusual way. I 
asked if he had heard any news. But I 
could get nothing out of him till we 
reached their store. He lead the way* 
in, and there, in the middle of the floor, 
were my eight bales! Each ina pack- 
ing case, duly marked and docketed and 
bearing the Custom House stamps! 
“Now, come in here, son,” said the 
old gentleman, leading the way to his 
private office. “I got so worried along 
in July over your crazy scheme, that 
when Jim told me your packing was to 
be done by Peters in London, I couldn’t 
stand the temptation. I cabled him to 
substitute rag bales for the others, and 
to send these duly invoiced per steamer 
as usual, They’ve been here a fortnight, 
waiting for you. You see, I argued 
you’d have your fun all the same any- 
way; and if you should slip up any- 
where, why then I'd be the saving of 
you and of myself too; for Jim can say 
what he will, he is too much in the busi- 
ness here for us not to suffer. As it has 
turned out, you'll forgive me, eh ?” 
“Forgive you, sir! As it has turned 
out, will you forgive us? I'll tell you, 
—honor me at dinner to-night, at the 
Free Trade Club. I’ll have Jim there 
and our Captain Rogers, and Jim and I 
will eat crow for your entertainment.” 
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BY J. B. CARRINGTON. 


FOUND Philip 
and his Perry- 
villian friend 

that evening up 

in the house be- 

“+, yond the court- 

‘2%, house, where a 

~ A’ romping, jolly 

¥, country party was 

in progress. The 

“Jads and lasses 

were paired off, 

,, and while a fiddler 

\ played, the extra man 

executed a series of in- 

tricate steps before the lady of his 

choice, meanwhile singing : 
‘‘ Shumtummyloo, shumtummyloo, 

Steal my partner, and I’ll steal too.” 


Thereupon the partner of his choice 
paired off with him, leaving her former 
mate forlorn. As this unfortunate wan- 
dered off the whole assembly joined in 
a verse of the song, of which the above 
was the chorus. 

As the dance warmed up sometimes 
two lads would claim one lass, each 
striving to execute the most difficult 
steps, in order to fascinate her, singing 
all the while in inimitable fashion : 

‘‘Shumtummyloo, shumtummyloo, 
Steal my partner, and I'll steal too.” 

Sometimes she would dart past an 
awkward swain to the man of her choice, 
which was, of course, a signal for general 
laughter. 

As I looked through the window who 
should I see but Philip, knickerbockers 
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and all, dancing around in front of rosy- 
cheeked Kathleen O’Brien, the toll-gate 
keeper’s daughter. His double steps 
were astonishing. 

I went back to the tavern puzzling 
over the word “shumtummyloo.” I 
could not trace its root back into the 
Latin, the Greek or Saxon. At the 
time there was a gentleman with me, 
a representative of one of the East- 
ern magazines, who had been sent out 
to go over the battlefield. Wehad quite 
a lively philological discussion over that 
word “shumtummyloo,” and though 
we discussed a number of things we al- 
ways came back to that puzzling word. 
At last Philip, who had come back in 
the meantime, put his head out of the 
window upstairs : 

“ What are you discussing so excitedly 
down there?” he asked. 

“It’s shumtummyloo,” I answered. 
“He says it is from the Latin, but I 
think it is German.” 

“ Nonsense,” he answered, “I asked 


t 


? 


ON THE ROAD, 


Kathleen O’Brien and she said it was 
‘Come to me, Lou.’” 
XI. 

We were awheel early the next morn- 
ing and rode on through a rough, 
broken country to dinner at Springfield. 
The road was wild and rocky, seemingly 
remote from the haunts of men. We 
had left the Bluegrass and the land here 
was poor, the people poorer still. 

From Springfield we rode up on the 
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hills, the elevation commanding mag- 
nificent sweeps of landscape, hill on hill 
in serried mass, rolling up to the ho- 
rizon. Though lacking the soft lines of 
Bluegrass scenery, it 1s yet a country 
whose very ruggedness gives it a 
strength and picturesqueness of its own. 

As we descended gradually along a 
wild water-course the narrow roadway 
was hemmed in with spruce and cedar 
trees. Down we came from the light 
on the hill-tops through this little ravine 
where the shadows of evening lay. 
Then we burst suddenly into the light 
of a broad valley, through which a 
beautiful river flowed in graceful curves. 
We were in the valley of Beech Fork, 
of the famous old Salt River. 

It was a place sheltered and secure, 
landlocked with stately hills that served 
as a suitable frame to the scene of 
homely living and honest toil daily en- 
acted on the plain below. And in the 
midst of the beautiful valley, where the 
old covered bridge binds the banks of 

the river together, stands 
the peaceful little hamlet 
of Fredericks- 
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We wound up 
to the opposite 
hillcrest, paus- 
ing to look back 
where the sun’s slant- 
ing beams came _ over 
the distant hills, touching 
the stream with purple and 
gold, flashing on village windows, gild- 
ing the cross of the country church 
as burnished brass, and filling the 
whole valley with a flood of light that 
the clouds in the east caught up and 
reflected. From our point of vantage 
we could see where the innumerable 
smaller streams came down from the 
uplands, like threads and bands of 
silver. The eye loved to linger over the 
scene and follow the windings of the 
streams till their waters met and mingled 
in the broader current of the river. 
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The sun went below the horizon, leav- 
ing its splendor in the sky and an after- 
glow on the hill-tops, but the deeper 
purple of evening shadows lay over the 
valley, warning us to linger no longer. 

We were off, Philip lagging behind 
as if loth to leave that beautiful scene, 
while I was setting the pace, which was 
quite unusual. 

The cool air of evening and the scent 
of the woodland came to me fresh as to 
swallows awing, as I glided along over 
the smooth road, swinging in time to an 
old college ditty which came droning up 
from the past and rang through my 
mind persistently. In front of me, down 
a gentle slope, an ancient top buggy and 
easy-going horse were jogging peace- 
fully along. 

The old country doctor, I thought, 
going home after a long day’s riding. 
Certainly that old pacer will not have 
life enough in him to shy at a bicycle. 

As I rode down the path on their 
right I glanced in to get a glimpse of 


the old doctor’s honest face, and much 


to my amusement and surprise saw in- 
stead Phyllis, Amyrillis and every rus- 
tic divinity incarnate in one little maid. 

It may have been, as Philip says, that 
in looking around I swerved too close 
to that ancient Bucephalus, for, much to 
my astonishment, he reared up and 
pawed the air wildly. What would 
have happened next there is no know- 
ing, for, as a rustic authority once aver- 
red, “When a old horse acts a _ fool 
there ain’t no tellin’ what he'll do.” 
But fortunately just here Philip dashed 
up on the other side, and seizing the 
rein soon brought that ancient Buceph- 
alus to terms. 

The color came back to the cheeks of 
the modest little maid, as she thanked 
Philip for coming to her rescue. I, of 
course, asked her pardon for giving her 
such a fright. She granted it freely, 
even defending me when Philip un- 
dertook to read a lecture about riding 
up unawares on horses. Then, just as 
she started to drive off, we discovered 
that the wild and unusual gesticulations 
of that slow-going old pacer had broken 
the harness in several places. Neither 
Philip nor I had string with which to 
patch it up, so here was a predicament. 
She was the preacher’s daughter, my 
little maid said, and her home was two 
miles off. As night was coming on rap- 
idly we must act at once. 
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“There is but one thing to do,” 
Philip said; “we'll tie the old pacer on 
behind; you bring the bicycles and 
I'll pull her home.” 

The little maid demurred, but Philip 
would have his way. So we made a 
queer cavalcade. In front was the ath- 
letic young Philip pulling the sweet 
little maid in that ancient top buggy. 
The crafty old pacer was hitched on 
behind, well satisfied to change places 
with Philip. Further back in the rear, 
rolling the bicycles, was my own bach- 
elor self. 

So we journeyed along on level 
ground past the country church that 
the ivy trailed over, through the open 
gate and up to the little house next 
door. There was the rare fragrance of 
home in the honeysuckle over the lat- 
tice porch where the chickens wandered 
in a free and easy fashion and old 
Towser lay full length, asleep. At the 
window her mother was seated, using 
the last of the daylight to make some 
of the little maid’s old dresses as good 
as new. She looked up in surprise at 
the queer procession winding up the 
front way. John, like the sturdy lad 
he was, came racing up from the barn 
with many a whoop-halloo, to know 
what it all meant. Then the minister 
himself came out from his little study 
and made us welcome, thanking us over 
and over again for helping his little 
maid home. Philip and the minister 
dragged the buggy down to the barn, 
while John, mounted in state, followed 
after, administering divers and sundry 
kicks and scoldings to the worthy old 
pacer. 

The little guest chamber up stairs 
was put at our disposal. The furniture 
was plain and simple; the covering of 
the floor a rag carpet; but my little 
maid had put some old-fashioned roses 
on the mantel, and the mottoes she had 
worked hung on the wall. 

The little maid was the center of the 
home; she could help her mother in 
the sewing and housekeeping ; she had 
learned of the old family servants to 
make all manner of dainty dishes ; she 
knew where her father’s books and 
spectacles were to be found ; she could 
be companion to John and sympathize 
with him in his rough games in spite of 
her natural gentleness. But to see her 
at her best was at the butter-making 
down at the old spring-house. What 











wondrous shapes she molded it in, her 
sleeves rolled up over two of the softest 
white arms. She was, indeed, “the 
Queen of Curds and Cream.” 

The next morning brought skies over- 
cast and a pattering rain, which made 
the roads unridable, and as it was the 
day before Sunday we must of course 
stay and go to church. 

With these simple, kindly people, 
hospitality was a privilege, and entered 
on with real pleasure and zest, howbeit 
the extra outlay of provisions meant 
plain fare for themselves during the 
next week or two. Six hundred a year 
needs much stretching to make ends 
meet from Christmas to Christmas. 
Poverty’s greatest bitterness 
lies often in the feeling of 
failure that attends it; but 
poverty like theirs, 
that came because 
the making of 
money had _ been 
put aside fora. 
higher duty, was 
robbed of all its 
bitterness, and 
was borne with {/ g 
the utmost good » 
humor. The min- "4 
ister himself was , 
a man of simple 
goodness, kind :¢ 
and gentle, but 
manly, living his * 
religion far better 
than he preached 
it, ready to romp 
with the children, mend & 
the broken fence, or give 
of his scant means and 
ample sympathy to some neighbor in 
distress. 

Out of the vine-curtained windows 
of the little church one could see the 
white headstones of the graves in the 
churchyard. With these people church 
Was a sacred place; going there meant 
being near the absent ones. Amidst 
those mute witnesses of man's mortality 
their minds were better prepared to re- 
ceive the good minister's simple words 
about right living. 

The men all sat on one side of the 
church, and the women on the other, as 
is the custom still in many country con- 
gregations. The minister’s wife was 
no mean organist, and my little maid 
sang in the choir. Her voice was un- 
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‘*BETTER THAN HE PREACHED.” 
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trained, but as sweet and clear as the 
little brown thrush’s out in the hedge. 

After his Sunday-school lesson and 
his Bible verses were learned that after- 
noon,John joined himself to Philip, who 
made him awhistle out of the elder- 
bush and told him tales of giants and 
fairies, of wars and fighting, that pleased 
his boyish soul. Sometimes there would 
be a touch of old romance slipped in 
slyly, and then my little maid would 
listen, too, very intently. 

On Monday morning early the par- 
sonage turned out to see us off. There 
was a great leave taking, and I remember 
yet how the little maid sighed when 

Philip bade her good-bye. 











































XIII. 


We rode away from 
the parsonage early 
that Monday morning, 
and over the hills of 
Nelson County, on to 

old Bardstown. 
There is no es- 
pecial reason,that 
wecould see, why 
this pleasant old 
place should 
- have been deeded 
~% to thepoets. It 
is with places 
as with men; 
they often have 
an individuality 
— *. quite their own ; 
‘?*4 and Bardstown 
a:ways puts me in 
mind of an old coun- 
try gentleman,some- 
what past the prime 
of life, whose living being assured and 
youthful ambitions forgotten, is quite 
content to sit in the sun and smoke, 
going on through life at the easy, 
comfortable pace with which old sor- 
rel.jogs him to town on court days 
and fair days. When I first saw the 
fine new court-house that has replaced 
the historic old building which served 
that purpose so long, it brought up a 
vision of that same, dear old gentleman 
riding into town with a fine, new silk 
tile in the place of the old slouch hat. 

We lingered about Bardstown that 
day and the haunts of old Ben Hardin, 
one of the greatest lawyers Kentucky 
has ever produced—a man _ whose 
speeches were invectives, sometimes 
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severe, even savage, but always to the 
point. He was characterized by John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, with whom he 
served in Congress, as “The Kitchen 
Knife,” because, it is said, of his blunt- 
ness and promptness of action. 

In the afternoon we rode out to the 
La Trappe monastery, where the 
strange, silent brotherhood pass their 
loveless lives. 

The night was falling as we left the 
place. Not far off, where the road was 
rough, we had to dismount, and turned 
instinctively to look back. The dark 
shadows were closing around the old 
gray buildings with a visible gloom. 

“What strange and diverse concep- 
tions men have of religion, Philip,” I 
said; “compare these silent, ascetic 
men with my little maid.” 

We rode away from Bardstown and 
on over the hills of Nelson—the rugged 
old hills, with their deep ravines and 
rock-embedded creeks—a wild country, 
at times almost mountainous. 
staple product of Nelson, distilled from 
the juice of the corn and mingled with 
the dew of the morning, has carried her 
name to foreign lands; a fame that 
Kentucky has shared with her daughter. 
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“Did you notice,” said Philip, “that 
we have been riding for half a mile 
along this old gentleman’s mint bed?” 

The road was a beautiful one, in spite 
of hills, and so we sat down to a dinner 
of fried chicken no farther along than 
the straggling village of Mount Wash- 
ington. 

Then came the final turn that led to 
the end of our trip. The road was 
rough and covered with rock, and the 
midsummer sun burning hot. 

Philip was in front and pedaling 
steadily on up hill and down daie, until 
at last we rode up on an eminence 
which brought the city spires and its 
dim cloud of smoke to view. 

Down the slope was a little Dutch 
tavern, surrounded with a dense growth 
of apple trees, whose boughs interlaced 
and made green alleys of cool shade—a 
pleasant relief from the heat and the 
glare of the highway. 

We went in and sat down at one of 
the little tables. Gretchen came smil- 
ing up with a “Was wiinschen die Her- 
ren?” In deference to Philip's strictly 
American education, I waived the guk- 
guk, but the lemonade was refreshing. 

“So this is the end of our trip,” I 
said. “Let’s drink to the health of 
our friends the Marquis de La Fa- 
yette Jones, honest John Meloney, the 
dear old lady at Preston Manor, 

and your study in bronze and 

gold.” 

“And the little maid,” 
Philip added. 


(fp. 382.) 























PIN-TAILED GROUSE SHOOTING. 


BY JAS. S. CRANE, 





when we started on our 
long hunt, “ere the 
breath of the 
autumn had 
withered the 
wealth of the 
woodland and silenc- 
“i:,, ed the songs of the 
*, birds,” but the prai- 
_ries were bleak and 
drear. In their roll- 
ing vastness with the 
waving grass upon 
them, they looked 

. like a great gray 
"| ocean. The very des- 
olation of the landscape made it pictur- 
esque. We had passed the great wheat 
belt, for one must be on the verye of 
civilization to find the pin-tailed grouse 
in abundance. At last we reached a little 
station in the midst of the prairie. We 
hurriedly disembarked and went forward 
to get our dogs and light baggage. The 
heavier part of the outfit had been sent 
on ahead. We were allexperienced and 
were well equipped. One large tent 
with a great awning in front, a dining 
tent, a cook tent and two smaller ones 
for the men, two good hunting wagons 
and old Wijliam, our negro cook, past 
master in the art of roasting duck, goose 
or crane. 

Drivers and teams were waiting for 
us, and after loading the wagons, our 
cavalcade started over the plains to fix 
camp on the edge of a salt lake twenty 
miles distant, where there were few 
farmers and plenty of birds. 

There were the Judge, and the Vice- 
president-of the big factory at home, 
the Architect, the Doctor, the Attorney 
and I. Two could only stay ten days, 
but the rest of us were booked for six 
weeks at least. We had plenty of dog 
help. The Doctor had a dog which was 
the pride of his heart, a black and white 
setter of royal blood, built like the defi- 
nition of a line, having length but no 
breadth nor thickness. To aid him were 
my old dog Don and five glorious 
pointers, with silken coats and lithe 
limbs, with fire and speed, which are 
never found except in the great pointers 
bred in the purple and broken on the 


5 was early in the season 


4 


plains. Wereached the site of our 
camp too late to pitch tents that night, 
so four of us slept in the grain bin of 
one of the farmers, while the Judge and 
the Doctor wrapped themselves in their 
Navajos and bivouacked in a deserted 
dug-out, which we afterwards used as a 
kennel for the dogs. The Doctor was 
restless, but the howling lullaby of the 
wolves soon put him to sleep. The 
Judge slept peacefully and dreamed of 
packed juries and double shots, while 
we listened to the kicking and squealing 
of the broncos in the stable and longed 
for daylight. In the morning we 
pitched our tents on a beautiful knoll, 
fifty yards from the scrub timber which 
skirted the lake. The Architect put his 
fertilé brain to work and devised many 
little conveniences, which the Judge was 
inclined to condemn as being too much 
like home. The Doctor came to the 
rescue by prescribing for the whole 
party a bath in the lake, while William 
was preparing the first camp dinner. 
The bath became a daily treat. . Reader, 
did you ever bathe in the sea when there 
was little surf, when the blue waters 
part about you as you sink within their 
cool depths, and wavelets touch you 
caressingly and laughingly pass on to 
kiss the sandy beach? Did you ever 
come out of the salt water feeling like a 
young giant longing for something to 
expend his surplus energy upon? If 
not, you have something to live for. This 
is what we enjoyed every day two thou- 
sand miles from the coast, after the morn- 
ing’s sport. 

There is no game bird in America 
equal to the pin-tailed grouse. His hab- 
its are much like those of his brother, 
the pinnated grouse, or prairie chicken, 
but he is not so fond of civilization and 
is a much gamier, braver bird. We 
found the pin-tails more frequently on 
the sides of hills, about the coolies in 
the rolling prairie, than in the stub- 
bles. They lie well to dogs, give a 
strong scent, are vigorous flyers, and 
can carry away a great deal of shot. The 
pursuit of them is the most charming 
sport imaginable. When feeding, they 
group themselves picturesquely upon 
the shocks of wheat, or run in the 
prairie in front of the dogs with heads 
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up. In size they do not differ much 
from the prairie chicken, but are rounder 
and of lighter plumage, nearly white on 
the breast, and feathered on the legs 
down to the toes, which are broad with a 
sort of scalloped trimming on both sides, 
which give Mr. Grouse a very good pair 
of snow-shoes. The birds take to the 
timber in large packs in winter, and 
have a very good time in picking out 
their mates for the next spring and 
eating the buds and berries from the 
bushes. The packs begin to form in 
October. Until that time pin-tails are 
found in covies of from ten to twenty. 
Prairie chickens are frequently found 

in the same covies. A pack sometimes 

contains two or three hundred birds. 

After packing they will not lie toa 
dog, and are very wary and 
hard to approach. Then the 
sportsman turns-his attention 
to geese, duck, and sand-hill 4 
crane, all of which afford ex- 
cellent shooting. 

Never before in many « 
years’ experience had we’ 
such sport as marked this 
outing. Our guns were the 
best of weapons and our dogs 
exceptionally good. Shot, a 
giant liver-and-white pointer, 
is a king of the canine fam- 
ily, stanch as a stone wall 
and untiring as a locomotive. 
Beautiful black - and - white 
Nell, like other females, ever 
insisted on having her own 
way, but as hers were very 
good ways, especially in 
hunting, none of us objected. 
Dick was a beautiful fellow, 
almost white and full of fire and vim. 

The Judge andthe Attorney made the 
best score, bagging forty-nine birds in 
two hours over Shot and Nell. 

The Judge and the Architect are 
beautiful shots and good hunters, who, 
when you hunt with them, let you claim 
all the doubtful shots and wipe your 
eye until it tingles. The rest of us are 
not bad at shooting, and many were the 
plump birds which fell to our guns, 
The Architect killed a grouse which 
dropped straight down just one hundred 
and thirteen paces from where he stood. 
He is willing to stand on that as being 
the longest shot-gun shot on record. 
The Vice-president has alittle weakness 
for a rifle and used to amuse himself 
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killing hawks on the wing with his Win- 
chester. Unfortunately he did not have 
it with him when he filled a big badger 
full of No. 5 shot and did not succeed 
in killing it until it had chased him al- 
most to the wagon. Luckily for the 
manufacturing industries of our country 
the badger does not have the speed of a 
jack rabbit. The Doctor’s experience 
with a jack rabbit was one of the most 
amusing of the hunt. He alone of all 
the party had never been on the prairies 
before, so he knew nothing of the ec- 


centricities of this kangaroo of the 
plains. One day he wounded a big 


jack, and as he went to pick 
it up, it arose upon its hind 
. legs wildly beating the air 
. With its forepaws, much to 
the surprise and terror of 
\\ the Doctor, who sprang 
‘back alarmed and de- 
clared that it was 
charging upon him and 
snapping its jaws in 
a most savage man- 
ner. He even now 
pronounces a jack 
rabbit one of the 
hy most ferocious 
iy inhabitants of 
b's the plains, and 
_= is willing to 
eo ==- pit a good 
~~ =535 specimen 
a, against a 
grizzly or a 
gorilla, 
Three of us 
started from 
camp early 
one misty 
morning, just as the fog was lifting. 
The balmy air and the soft breeze 
just waving the grass, made it a per- 
fect hunting morning. We had Shot 
and Nell and Dick, the three best dogs, 
so away we went right merrily to some 
stubble fields five miles away, so that 
we could work homeward up the wind. 
When we reached the ground we put out 
Shot and Nell and let the team slowly 
walk along the edge of a great stubble at 
least a mile and a half long. The dogs 
were full of speed and ambition. We 
had not gone a hundred yards when 
Shot showed game for a moment and 
then settled to a point, standing rigid as 
iron. Nell backed him fifty yards away 
and crouched in quivering expectancy. 


(p. 385.) 




















We were out in an instant and had our 
shells in. (We never carry loaded guns 
in the wagon.) There was a large 
covey, heads up, in the stubble in front 
of the dogs. We walked cautiously on, 
and as the birds rose at about thirty 
yards both dogs dropped and the fusi- 
lade began. The Judge, as usual, got 
two and the Doctor duplicated the per- 
formance. I missed with the first bar- 
rel, but killed with the second at long 
range. Just as the dogs were sent on, 
a laggard sprang from under my feet. I 
was so surprised that I missed, and the 
bird quartered past the Judge who had 
only cyt a bunch of feathers from 
it. The Doctor dropped it in fine 
style and smiled triumphantly at both 
of us. 

We had six birds down and more 
live ones in the grass. As Shot was re- 
trieving a winged bird, which he held 
carefully, he suddenly struck the scent 
of a new one, and pointed without drop- 
ping the bird heheld. The Judge killed 
that, and two others rose out of range. 
There were no more laggards, so gather- 
ing the dead, we jumped into the 
wagon and started after the rest of the 
covey which our driver had marked 
down over a knoll in the prairie about a 
quarter of a mile away. We soon reach- 
ed the vicinity of the birds, which we 
knew would be scattered. It was Dick’s 
turn now and he was all eagerness. He 
had scarcely left the wagon before he 
was stretched full length in the grass, 
He had come upon the game unexpect- 
edly and feared to flush. 

Now the real fun began. Whirr !— 
whirr !—bang !—bang! The air was 
full of birds, flying and falling. All of 
the dogs were busy, and although beau- 
tifully trained it was hard to control 
them. At times they were all retriev- 
ing at once. Often two pointed single 
birds while the other brought in a 
dead one. For half an hour our guns 
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were hot. It was the largest covey I 
ever saw. Of course we missed many 
shots, but three good guns can do great 
execution. 

After that we went up the stubble a 
mile further before we found new game. 
Then, three hundred yards ahead, we 
saw half a dozen shocks coverec with 
grouse. We cailed in the dogs, rode as 
near as we dared, and then walked the 
birds up. They did not seem inclined to 
leave their breakfast, but stood looking 
at us, raising their crests and spreading 
their pretty tails, as though angry at 
being disturbed. Then up and away with 
arush of wings, while six loads of shot 
whizzed after them. Wemarked them 
down and had fine shooting among the 
scattered birds. That morning we 
found nine covies and bagged sixty-eight 
birds, reaching camp before eleven 
o’clock. 

No wasteful slaughter was allowed. 
What game we did not need for our 
table we gave to the farmers and their 
men, many of whom depended upon the 
land for their support and scarcely ever 
tasted meat. Most of the settlers were 
very poor. 

Early one morning the Vice-president 
distinguished himself. He looked out 
of the tent and saw eight antelope trot- 
ting toward camp, apparently insensible 
of danger. All animals are fond of the 
alkaline water, and they were going to 
the lake to drink. Inamoment he had 
his rifle, and as they passed he brought 
down a gallant little buck and sent five 
or six wild shots after the others as they 
scurried away. 

We shot geese and ducks until we 
were tired, and even the subtle sand- 
hill crane did not escape. We had a 
royal good time. Now we are home 
again, burning the “summer drift- 
wood” in “our winter fires,” thankful 
that we escaped the roaring badger and 
the fatal bite of the jack rabbit. 














A SEA-DOG’S 


BY CAPT. 


the history of American yachting, 

ared-letter day in the annals of the 
sport. Yachtsmen regard it with some- 
thing akin to the reverential pride with 
which the glorious fourth of the same 
month is looked upon by patriotic citi- 
zens. The day in question marked the 
organization of the greatest of aquatic 
pastimes on a foundation that is bound 
to endure. It was then that nine New 
York yachtsmen met and decided to 
band themselves together into a club 
for the better enjoyment and develop- 
ment of the sport, and from that date is 
reckoned all that is interesting in the 
records of the racing and cruising of our 
famous pleasure craft. 

From the earliest period in our his- 
tory we have been a maritime people, 
distinguished for our love of adventure 
by sea. For many years the American 
clipper was queen of the ocean—a mag- 
nificent vessel, built, owned and navi- 
gated by Americans, the admiration 
of sailors the wide world over. Long 
before 1844 yachting was enjoyed asa 
recreation. Yachts cruised and fre- 
quently raced, but there were few reg- 
ular regattas, and the club element was 
practically absent from the sport until 
the organization of the New York 
Yacht Club. 

It is true that Boston was nominally 
ahead of New York in this regard, for 
the first yachting organization formed in 
the United States was the Boston Yacht 
Club inaugurated in 1835.* Capt. R. B. 
Forbes was commodore, with the little 


* See article in OUTING for August, 1891, p. 383. 


J ite thirtieth, 1844, was an epoch in 
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schooner Dream, of twenty-eight tons 
Custom House measurement, and built 
in 1832 by Messrs. Webb and Allen, of 
New York, as flagship. I can find no 
record that any other boat was enrolled 
in the fleet. It is interesting to note that 
there was no initiation fee and that each 
member paid twenty-seven dollars an- 
nual dues. This club went out of ex- 
istence in 1837, and its chief object 
seems to have been fishing and social 
enjoyment. During its brief career 
it sought to exercise no influence on 
yacht building or yacht racing, and 
had no pretensions whatever in either 
direction. Its members were gentle- 
men who appreciated the joys of sail- 
ing in summer weather, the sport of 
hooking codfish or haddock, and the 

y.,. glories of a fragrant old- 
big, _,, fashioned fish chow- 
' der, the successful 
compounding of 
which 
is now, 
alas! 
a lost 







had been 
fond of 
boating from his boyhood, and was 
never so happy as when on the water. 


CLUB HOUSE, ELYSIAN FIELDS. 


-He may without any affectation be 


called the father of American yacht- 
ing. In 1844 he owned the trim little 
schooner Guimcrack, a smart vessel 
enough of twenty-five tons, Custom 
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House measurement, but not at all 
pretty when viewed from the standpoint 
of to-day. It was on July thirtieth, in the 
year above mentioned, 
that nine yacht own- 
ers met in Gzim- 
crack’s cabin and 
founded the New 
York Yacht Club, 

The gentlemen 
who were pres- 
ent were Hamil- 
ton Wilkes, of the 
schooner Spray, 
thirty-seven tons ; 
William Edgar, of 
the schooner Cyguet, 
forty-five tons; John 
C. Jay, of the 
schooner La 
Coquille, twenty-seven tons ; 
George L. Schuyler, of the 
schooner Dream, twenty- 
eight tons, late flagship 
of the defunct Boston 
Club; James M. Water- 
bury, of the schooner 
Minna, thirty tons; 
Louis A. Depaw, of the 
sloop ist, forty tons ; 
George E. Rollins, of 
the sloop /etre/, six- 
teen tons, and James 
Rogers, of the sloop /da. 

No time was wasted 
in discussion. All were 
aware of the need of the 
proposed organization, and 
it was unanimously resolved 
that Mr. Stevens should be 
commodore. To signalize the 
creation of the club it was 
decided to start next day on a squadron 
cruise, the first ever sailed in America. 
The cruise was to Newport, by way of 
Long Island Sound. 

The little fleet arrived at Newport on 
August fifth, and next day it was joined 
by ex-Commodore Forbes, late owner of 
Dream, and also by Col. W. P. Win- 
chester, of Boston, who was cruising in 
his schooner Northern Light. These 
two gentlemen and David Sears, Jr., 
were the first Bostonians to join the 
club, the three being admitted to mem- 
bership in the following year. 

The first election of officers was held 
at Windhorst’s, New York, on March 
seventeenth, 1845, with the following 
result: John C. Stevens, commodore ; 
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Hamilton Wilkes, vice- commodore ; 
John C. Jay, recording secretary; 
George B. Rollins, corresponding sec- 
retary, and William Edgar, treasurer. 

From this modest beginning sprung a 

club which now has more than a thou- 
sand members. Its burgee is flown by 
more than three hundred yachts. This 
fleet includes some of the most superb 
steam pleasure craft in the world, as 
well as the fastest racing yachts. The 
most exciting ocean matches the world 
ever saw have been sailed under the 
club’s management. Its annual cruises 
attract larger fleets than any other club, 
and the gallant manner in which it has 
valiantly defended America’s Cup from 
the determined attacks of our kinsmen 
across the sea has spread its 
glory among all seafaring 
nations, 
The history of a club 
which has accomplished 
so much in half a cen- 
tury, must necessarily 
be replete with inter- 
est. Like all other 
institutions it has had 
its ups and downs, its 
periods of storm and 
stress. It has even 
been almost wrecked 
on the rocks of finan- 
cial ruin; but by 
heroic efforts the ship 
was saved from the lee 
shore of adversity, and 
Y isnow beyond the reach 
of disaster. 

The club was fortunate in 
securing for its first com- 
modore so 
true a sportsman 
and such a thor- 
oughly represent- 
ative American 
as Mr. Stevens.* 
A man of honor, 
audacity, ideas 
and enterprise, 
he was deter- 
mined that this 
new organization \¥ 
for the fostering of \ 
aquatics in America 
should make a record. = 
His wealth enabled  sEc’yJ. v. s. ODDIE. 
him to carry out all his projects. He 
was the right man in the right place. 


* See portrait on page 394. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE MODEL ROOM. 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN MODERN MARINE ARCHITECTURE. 
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He spent his money generously and was nal founders of the club survive, I regret 
always ready for a race, off shore or on to say; the last of them, Mr. George L. 
sound or river. But even with his Schuyler, having died on July thirty-first, 
boundless ambition for the welfare of 1890, on Commodore Gerry’s flagship 
the club, he could hardly have foreseen éectra. But many men are still living 
its glorious career. Commodore Ste- who as youths enjoyed their hospitality 
vens’ first boat was built by himself in afloat, and have grateful recollections of 
1802. She was called Diver, and was their sterling, sportsmanlike attributes. 
nine feet long, three feet wide and three Arrangements for the first annual re- 
feet deep. Asacontrast,famous Maria, gattaof the club were made at a meeting 
for so many years flagship of the New heldon July fifteenth, 1845, and two days 
York Yacht Club, flew her pennant one later the regattawas held. The event 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of aroused vast enthusiasm. Thousands 
the sea, were present to see the start and the 

Soon after the founding of finish, although yacht racing 
the club in Gimcrack's was at that time an almost 











cabin, a clubhouse was 
built on the Elysian 
Fields, Hoboken, 


N.J. From this 
unpretentious 
building many 
exciting finishes 









were witnessed, . == 


and indoors capi- 
tal fun was en- 
joyed. Yachts- 


men in those % 


days were not 
greatly addicted 
tored tape. The 
majority became 
yachtsmen for 
the love of the 
sport. Asarule 
they were good 
sailors, com- 
manding and 
navigating their 
own vessels, tak- 
ing a regular 
trick at the 
helm, contenting 
themselves with 
plain fare, and 
washing down 


their wholesome meals with a pint 
or so of sound claret, topped off, 
perhaps, with a glass of grog and an 





STAIRCASE LEADING TO MODEL ROOM, 


unknown sport. The course 
was from off the club- 
house to the Southwest 
Spit and back, the 

time allowance be- 


ing forty-five 
seconds per ton. 
There were nine 
starters, each of 
which paid an 
entrance fee of 
five doilars. The 
prize was a sil- 
ver cup pur- 
chased with the 
entrance money. 
The schooner 
Cygnet was the 
winner. 

It will not be 
practicable 
within the limits 
of an article of 
this kind to 
do much more 
than mention 
the | schooner 
America. In 
1851 she carried 
off the Cup, 


which has since been identified with 
her name, from a fleet of fifteen of 
the fastest yachts in the United King- 


honest pipe of tobacco. Their yachts dom in a race round the Isle of Wight. 


were fitted out early in the season 
and remained in commission until late 


in the autumn, 


believe my eyes. 


was a revelation. 


Sir Edward Sullivan saw the A mer- 
ica the first time she sailed off Cowes, 
They feared not the in 1851. He said of her: “I could not 
blustering breezes of spring nor the 
fierce blasts of incipient winter, but 
hugely enjoyed a battle with wind and 
wave and a keenly fought tussle with 
the boats of their brother yachtsmen. 
Those brave old-timers were indeed the 
saltsof the earth. None of the nine origi- 


It was blowing a stiff 
breeze, and whilst all the other schoon- 
ers were laying over ten to twelve de- 
grees, she was sailing perfectly upright 
and going five knots to their four. - It 
‘How does she do 
it?’ was in everybody’s mouth.” Sir 
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Edward has been yachting for more 
than a quarter of a century, and has 
owned crack sailing yachts as well as 
smart steam craft. 

The model of America was designed 
with a special regard to stability. She 
was a sea-going craft 
as well as a fast yacht, 
and with her long and 
somewhat hollow bow 
she had a cleanness of 
afterbody which is 
even at this day worth 
copying. In fact, it 
may be said that the 
after-bodies of I 72g7- 
lant and America are 
very muchalike. Both 
—with their length of 
bow at the water-line 
extending further aft 
than seven-tenths of 
its length—turn up 
under water with such 
ease that it enables 
them with perfect fair- 
ness to have very clean 
after-bodies, while at 
the same time they 
preserve that longitudinal beauty for 
which both are famous. 

George Steers, who designed and 
built America for Mr. Stevens and his 
friends, Messrs. Hamilton Weeks, Geo. 
L. Schuyler, James Hamilton and J. B. 
Finlay, was in every way qualified for 
the work. He was the son of David 
Steers, a native of Devonshire, who was 
a shipwright in the Royal Dock- 
\ yard, Devonport. He wasa 
Ww thoroughly practical man and 

devoted to his art. He 
came to this country in 
1819, and here his son 
George was_ born. 
In his design of 
America he 

took care to 
produce a 
model in 
» whichthe 
ak = center of 
Rpg EY huoyancy 
was not 
atari- 
diculous angle with the center of the 
load water-line. He had hosts of imi- 
tators in England, and the result was 
that those who thought they had copied 
him were completely at sea when they 
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tried to balance their ships—that is, to 
give them such a lateral plane as 
would bring the center into proper 
relation with the fixed point already 
determined. This could not be done, 
and the rig put on them had to be 
shifted back and 
forth until the re- 
quired equilibrium 
was attained. There 
was, therefore, in sev- 
eral of the imitations 
of America one force 
acting against the 
other, the evil effect 
of which became es- 
peciallymanifest when 
they were subjected 
to heavy pressure, 
while in the case of 
America the harder it 
blew the faster she 
sailed. ‘The chief de- 
fects in the English 
boats referred to, such 
as Gloriana, built by 
Ratsey in 1852, and 
Aquiline, built by Har- 
vey in the same year, 
were that they were all bow, leaving 
nothing for after-body, and, moreover, 
especially short-bodied under water. 
Their sea-going qualities were not, 
therefore, of the kind that anaval archi- 
tect could be proud of. 

With regard to America’s sails, Mr. 
George L. Watson, the designer of Vad- 
kyrie, has this much to say: 
“Previous to America’s ad- 
vent our British-made sails 
were most baggy produc- 
tions, kept decently flat 
only by drenching the 
luffs with water, a 
process called 
‘skeating.’ This 
defect could 
not altogeth- 
er be laid 
at the 
door of 
our sail- 
makers, 
as they 
did fair- 
ly well considering the material they 
had to work with; but flax canvas at 
that date was still made by hand and 
was little firmer in texture, if indeed 
as firm, as the unbleached merchant 
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canvas of the present day. America’s sails 
were of machine-spun cotton, and, far- 
























ther, were laced to the booms as 
well as the gaffs and masts, 
the staysail also being laced 
to the boom.” There is little 
doubt that America set ship- 
builders as well as sail-makers 
a-thinking. It is worthy of re- 
mark that all racing yachts in 
Great Britain at the present day 
have sails of cotton canvas, a material 
that was once regarded by English 
experts as unfit for the purpose. 

The most daring ocean race on record 
was sailed under the rules and manage- 
ment of the New York Yacht Club 
in December, 1866. The contestants 
were James Gordon Bennett’s schooner 
Henrietta ; Vesta, a centerboard craft 
owned by Pierre Lorillard, and F/eet- 
wing, owned by George and Franklin 
Osgood. The craft were in full racing 
rig. They started on December eleventh 
and were driven across the ocean by 
westerly gales. Inbound vessels told of 
passing these valiant American schoon- 
ers cleaving the gray Atlantic under a 
press of canvas, impelled by fierce west- 
erly gales and followed by towering 
waves which threatened to sweep their 
decks. There was no talk of heaving to. 
They were driven almost hull under, 
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and sail was never shortened until spars 
and rigging could no longer withstand 
the tempest. 

Midwinter racing on the Western 
Ocean is full of exciting dangers. The 
frequent and sudden shifting of the 
gale from southwest to northwest is 
attended with grave peril to fore-and- 
aft vessels, for apart from the possibility 
of being taken unawares and losing 
spars, a devil of across sea is the natural 
result. I have seen the ocean seething 
like a caldron and its waves seeming to 
hit the ship in all directions with force 
that menaced destruction. 

But throughout their boisterous voy- 
age the stout hearts of the owners of 
these yachts never quailed, though they 
were scudding before the hurricane into 
darkness ahead. With southwest rain 
squalls threatening to whip the masts out 
of them, the vessels were continually 
drenched with the spoondrift whirled 
from the combs of pursu- 
ing mountains of water. 
No eye could penetrate 
the gloom; no star was 
visible ; no moon to light 
the pathway of these 
storm-tossed _ cockle- 
shells. 






The AHenrtetta sailed 3,106 miles 
in 13 days, 21 hours, 55 minutes; her 
best run being 280 miles. 








The Fleetwing was 
second; she sailed 3,135 
miles in 14 days, 6 hours, 
Pro minutes. I have 
read in many English 
periodicals that the 
Fleetwing was a 
centerboard 
craft, and there- 
fore liable to 
This 


disaster. 





















JAMES GORDON BENNETT, 


is an error. 
She was of keel 
type, and l’esta 
the center- 
board vessel, 
She had no 
mishaps. Her 
time was 14 
days, 6 hours, 
50minutes. As 
a matter of his- 
toric truth she 
was the first of the racers 
to sight the Scilly Island 
lights, and should have won. 
Her defeat was due, it is 
said, to the blundering of 
an incompetent Channel 
pilot. 

When a great Atlantic 
liner reaches port and bears 
evidence of a mighty strug- 
gle with wind and wave, 
her deck-house swept away, 
her bulwarks stove in, great 
iron stanchions bent and 
twisted in the battle, the veriest tyro can 
picture in his mind’s eye the violence of 
the tempest that wrought the havoc and 

’ filled the ship’s hospital with maimed 
and battered men. On reflection they 
might ask themselves how craft so 
small as almost to be carried on the 
decks of the damaged leviathan, could 
possibly live through such a fierce 
hurricane. The answer is not difficult. 
The hulls of these boats were of good 
proportions and soundly put together. 
Their spars and rigging and sails were 

the best that could be bought, and they 
were sailed and navigated by experi- 
enced seamen. 

Among the adventurous members of 
the club whose delight was deep-water 
cruising, was the late Vice-commodore 
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Caldwell H. Colt. Sportsmanlike, gentle, 
generous, daring and hospitable, his 
memory will ever remain enshrined in 
the heartsofouryachtsmen. He joined 
the club in 1881 and from that time until 
his death he was celebrated for his keen 
love of yacht racing, and in a minor de- 
gree of all other manly sports. 

The Dauntless, when owned by James 
Gordon Bennett, had already earned an 
international reputation to be proud of. 
In her memorable race against Cambria 
from Ireland to New York in July, 1870, 
she was beaten only one hour and seven- 
teen minutes. Mr. Colt—from the day 
in 1882 when he bought this famous old 
boat, round which so many pleasant 
memories cluster—determined that the 
luster of her renown should not be dim- 
med. He made many voyages across 
the ocean in her, explored the Mediter- 
ranean pretty thoroughly, and was al- 
ways ready to race with any craft that 
came along, either for a substantial 
stake or for the pure love of the sport. 
It will be remembered how 

Daunticss defended the Cape 

May and Brenton’s Reef Cups 
against the cutter Genesta 
in 1885, when other yachts- 

men held aloof. The old 
schooner was badly beaten, 
it is true, but Mr. Colt’s 
pluck prevented Sir Rich- 
ard Sutton from carrying 
off those two valuable 
trophies without a tus- 
sle. It also gave a 
few of us an oppor- 
tunity to see how 
an English cut- 
ter would con- 
duct herself 
when racing 
in an Ameri- 
can nor’west 
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gale. Defeat was 
not without honor 
in these engage- 
ments—bright yet 
in memory’s locker. 
The most celebra- 
ted achievement, 


however. in the ARCHIBALD ROGERS, 
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career of Dauntless was her ocean race 
against the schooner Coronet in March, 
1887. The latter was a new yacht, con- 
siderably larger in every way than 
her rival, and of course a far more 
powerful vessel and therefore better 
adapted for a winter passage across 
the Atlantic. Such, however, was 
the popular belief in the capacity of 
old Dauntless that hundreds of men 
backed her for large amounts against 
the modern craft. 

The race has become historical. It 
was sailed for the most part in heavy 
westerly gales that sorely tried the 
storm canvas of both contestants. The 
yachts were kept traveling from start to 
finish. Perhaps never before 
was there such “ cracking on” 
of sail in an ocean race be- 
tween pleasure craft. Sailors 
read with surprise the story 
of the voyage of Dauntless 
as recorded in the log kept 
by her commander, Captain 
Samuels. Her run of 
three hundred and twenty- 
eight nautical miles in the 
twenty-four hours ending 
at noon on March twenty- 3 
fifth, was the best ever semes 
known. Owingtoaleak wg 
in a tank, drinking water 
grew scarce and, for the 
first time probably in his- 
tory, shaggy sailors 
quenched their thirst 
with copiousdraughts 
of soft and silky clar- wo 
et, or with pannikins - == S¥eemmeiege, 
full of sparkling o = 
wines of choicest 
vintage. Though 
Dauntless fought a brave battle the 
newer and larger vessel bore away the 
palm of victory. Mr. Colt, of course, 
sailed in his yacht. Mr. Bush, the 
owner of Coronet, did-not cross the 
ocean, but Mr, John H. Bird, who was 
for some years secretary of the New 
York Yacht Club, represented him in 
the perilous passage. 

Surely no other club in the world can 
claim for itself such deep water contests 
as these I have mentioned, and it is little 
marvel that its members are proud of the 
great deeds achieved under the famous 
burgee of the organization, and of the 
distinguished men who have served as 
its commodores. 
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Those who are aware of the present 
prosperous condition of the New York 
Yacht Club will scarcely bring them- 
selves to believe that in 1876 the organ- 
ization was in grave financial peril. 
Such, however, was the case. At the 
meeting in May of that -year it was an- 
nounced that the debt of the club would 
amount to three thousand dollars in the 


following December, and no_ steps 
were taken to meet this liability. Next 


At 


year the outlook was gloomier still. 


a meeting held on February sixteenth, 
at which nine yacht owners were pres- 
ent, it was resolved by a vote of seven 
to two to give up the New York and 
Staten 


Island clubhouses, store the 
models and other prop- 
erty of the club until 
times improved, and, 
meanwhile, hold the 
stated meetings in the 
room of some hotel or 
restaurant. It is need- 
less to point out how 
ruinous this course 
must have proved. The 
members having no 
place to meet in and 
no club comforts would 
doubtless have dropped 
from the rolls. There 
would have been no in- 
ducements for adhesion 
to the club except the 
shadow of a name, and 
it is questionable if 
enough members would 
have remained to hire 
the room as suggested. 

Fortunately for the 
honor of the New York 
Yacht Club and for the 
goodof the sport throughout the country, 
the fatal resolution was never acted on, 
The dissolution of the principal yachting 
organization in the United States must 
needs have played havoc among the 
minor clubs, just as the fall in the price 
of some big stock on ’Change causes a 
sympathetic decline in the value of 
others. Hadthe New York Yacht Club 
perished in 1877, I think it is fair to as- 
sume that the brilliant international 
contests, which have shed so much luster 
on the sport in America, would never 
have occurred, and that such magnifi- 
cent racing vessels as Puritan, May- 
flower, Volunteer and Vigilant would 
never have been built. 
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Adversity produced the right spirit in 
the club. Some of the old and opulent 
members consulted and devised means 
toaverttheruin. The New York home 
of the club was retained, but the Staten 
Island quarters were given up, and since 
that time the club has had no abiding 
place on the water front. The lack of 
this has been a constant disappointment 
to the members—especially to those 
gentlemen who do not own boats. The 
abandonment of the house and the an- 
chorage at Stapleton has not injured 
the club, but it has helped to build up 
the Larchmont, Atlantic, American and 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Clubs, all 
of which have commodious houses on 
the water. To their credit be it said 
that none of the members deserted the 
New York Yacht Club. They have to 
die, but they never resign. 

But although theclub has no regular 
habitation on the water front, it pos- 
sesses seven handsome and commodious 
stations with floats and landing stages 
at Bay Ridge, New York (at Twenty- 
sixth street and East River), Whitestone, 
New London, Shelter Island, Newport 
and Vineyard Haven. These are snug 
little houses, neatly furnished and equip- 
ped with all conveniences for mem- 
bers. They have telephone connec- 
tions, and each is in charge of a club 
member. With its characteristic cour- 
tesy the club allows all recognized clubs 
the privileges and facilities of these 
floats and stations, 

By far the most interesting apartment 
in the present club house, No. 67 Mad- 
ison avenue, is the model room on 
the second floor, and upon its walls are 
displayed fac-similes in miniature of 
famous yachts, past and present. The 
student of naval architecture can here 
pass many pleasant and profitable hours 
in the contemplation of the develop- 
ment of the American yacht during the 
past half-century. And a highly inter- 
esting study it is of all the great racing 
yachts from the famous schooner A mer- 
ica of 1851 to the victorious sloop Vigz/- 
ant of 1893. Not only are American 
yachts there exhibited, but also some of 
the crack British cup challengers that 
sailed valiant but fruitless races in these 
waters. The inquiring student may 
learn much from a comparison of the 
British and American types, and if he 
uses his power of vision keenly he can- 
not help noting how the yacht designers 


of Great Britain and the United States 
are seeking perfection along the same 
highway. I suppose there is no other 
collection in the world containing an 
equally valuable series of yacht models, 
or one so complete from the year 1840 
to the present. 

In the earliest models the influence 
of the Baltimore clipper is clearly dis- 
cernable. As you approach the yachts 
constructed in the fifties you will notice 
the influence of George Steers upon his 
contemporaries. Yachtsmen who have 
read up the history of yachting in 
America cannot fail to be interested in 
such old timers as the J/aria, once 
owned by Commodore Stevens, a craft 
which was the prototype of the modern 
racing machine, with two weighted 
centerboards, outside lead, hollow boom, 
and enormous sail plan. This remark- 
able vessel was designed by Robert 
Livingstone Stevens, built by Mr. Will- 
iam Capesin Hoboken, and launched in 


'1844, the same year in which the New 


York Yacht Club was founded. 

Maria was modeled after the fam- 
ous North River sloop “liza Ann, 
which sailed with the New York Yacht 
Club on its first cruise to Newport in 
1844, and is said to have badly beaten 
the flagship, Gimcrack. The Eliza Ann 
made such a favorable impression on 
Commodore Stevens that he asked his 
brother to take her lines off, and from 
these lines A/arza was evolved. 

When first launched she was rigged 
too heavily, and on her trial trip nearly 
capsized off the Stevens Castle, in the 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken. Everything 
was let go by the run, the yacht heeling 
over until her hatches were nearly un- 
der. A kindly ferryboat towed her toa 
dock, where her defects were remedied. 

Another model worthy of attention is 
that of the schooner Sappho, which after 
being “hipped” by that clever mechan- 
ic, Bob Fish, gained so many victories 
at home and abroad. Vice-commodore 
William P. Douglas sailed her with rare 
pluck and persistence, and she was a 
favorite boat of James Gordon Bennett, 
who used to delight in a cruise in her. 
Mr. Bennett will, it is said, resume his 
yacht racing career next season in a 
boat of the Vigilant type. His old ally, 
Mr. Douglas, who shared with him the 
expense of building Priscz/la for a cup 
defender, is now racing his little Her- 
reshoff twenty-one footer Adelaide with 

















all of his old enthusiasm, after an inter- 
val of years devoted to steam yachting. 

A beautiful full-rigged model of 
Sappho, complete in every detail, is 
under a glass case. It was built in Lon- 
don at the Model Dockyard, in Fleet 
street, near old Temple Bar, and was 
one of the costliest and most perfect 
little craft ever turned out by that firm. 

Still another full-rigged model in a 
glass case is that of the schooner J/o- 
hawk, the ill-fated craft owned by that 
excellent yachtsman, Vice-commodore 
W. T. Garner, which was knocked down 
by a savage northwest squall while at 
anchor off Stapleton, S. I:,on July twen- 
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types, for your earnest yachtsman is 
nothing if not argumentative. It is 
often highly entertaining to hear dis- 
ciples of the two schools discuss the 
various merits of their pet craft. 

But the two boats in this model room 
which have aroused more controversial 
wrath than any others are Vigz/ant and 
Valkyrie. Personally I fully believe 
that the American boat is the superior 
craft, that her design has more intrinsic 
merit, that she is a better balanced and 
therefore a more scientific vessel, though 
recent events have shown that the views 
of those yachtsmen who hold views dia- 
metrically opposed to mine have now 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE VIGILANT-VALKYRIE RACE, 


tieth, 1876. Her sails were set and the 
anchor was hove short. Mr. and Mrs. 
Garner were drowned in thecabin. The 
Mohawk was raised and is now owned by 
the United States Government, which 
uses her in the coast survey. 

The models of the America’s Cup 
contestants attract the attention of 
visitors, whether they be yachting ex- 
perts or merely greenhorns. The beau- 
tiful Burgess “ creations,” Puritan, May- 
fower and Volunteer can be compared 
with the vanquished Genesta, Galatea 
and Thistle. Many able debates have 
been held in front of these boats by de- 
votees of the “cutter” and “sloop” 


something substantial to support their 
knowledge and judgment. 

In the New York Yacht Club may 
be found many varieties of the genus 
yachtsman. For instance, there are men 
who delight in steam yachts and who 
would never think of taking a cruise in 
a sailing craft. Others there are who 
detest steam vessels and are never so 
happy as when enjoying a glorious 
thresh to windward, with the spray 
showering on the decks, the sea run- 
ning steep and the breeze just piping 
stiff and strong. Another class, which 
you will find in considerable force in 
the muster roll of the club, is made up 
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of men who know nothing of the sea, 
but have joined the organization sim- 
ply because they have chums and old 
cronies who are members. 

Thus the social element enters strong- 
ly into the general make-up of the club. 
In England if a man passes through 
the ordeal of a contested election to 
Parliament, and comes out with unsul- 
lied skirts, it may safely be assumed 
that there is no stain on his character. 
The-same, too, is true of a successful 
candidate for admission into this club, 
More applications are declined than one 
would believe possible. The committee 
on admissions is very careful, and thus 
blackballing is never resorted to. In 
fact, it isn’t necessary. 

The commodores of the club have 
been men cast in various moulds of 
humanity. Some have been true sports- 
men—and as I take it, the phrase true 
sportsmen includes everything that is 
manly and gentlemanly—others have 


been rare sticklers for red tape and. 


etiquette. There have also been one or 
two epicures in the list. But take them 
all in all, from John C. Stevens down 
to the present incum- 
bent, Edwin D. Mor- 
gan, they have 
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been not only distinguished, but in 
some cases remarkable men. 

The officers for 1894-5 are : 

Commodore, Edwin D. Morgan ; vice- 
commodore, Edward M. Brown; rear- 
commodore, Royal Phelps Carroll ; sec- 
retary, J. V. S. Oddie; treasurer, F. W. 
J. Hurst ; measurer, John Hyslop ; fleet 
surgeon, Morris J. Asch. 

Regatta Committee—S. Nicholson 
Kane, chairman ; Irving Grinnel ; Ches- 
ter Griswold, secretary. 

Committee on Admissions.—F. T. 
Robinson, chairman; Robert Center, 
H. C. Ward, J.C. Bergen, D. T. Worden. 
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ican to Mayflower. 








House Committee.—Alonzo B. Jones, 
chairman ; Frank M. Cronise, sec.; E. A. 
Houghton, F. T. Adams, J. V. S. Oddie. 

Library Committee.——j. M. Wood. 
bury, chairman ; Fordham Morris, Will- 
iam Gardner. 

Committee on Club Sites, Stations 
and Floats.—The flag officers, ¢.-o fficio, 
Clarence McKim, L. Vaughan Clark, 
William H. Thomas, Royal Phelps Cars 
roll, F. T. Robinson, secretary. 

Mr. Edwin D. Morgan, the present 
commodore of the club, is one of our 
most opulent and distinguished yachts- 
men, and has owned more pleasure craft 
than any other American. At one time 
he had so many boats in commission 
that his flotilla was called “ The Morgan 
Navy.” He has a stone palace in New- 
port, overlooking Brenton’s Cove, in 
which his vessels usually anchor. The 
Commodore is still a young man. In 
1873 he began his yachting career by the 
purchase of the sloop Dudley. His next 
craft was the cutter index, the first iron 
yacht ever built in the United States. 
She is in commission this year as good 
as ever. Then he owned the schooners 
Wanderer and A/batross, and when the 
steam yacht craze struck this country 
he bought the fine steamer Amy, de- 
signed by George L.Watson. He cruised 
round the world in her. His next pur- 
chase was Mayflower from General 
Paine. He bought her in the hope 

that Mr. Burgess would not be 

able to design anything faster, 
and that she would be chosen to 
sail against Z/ist/e. His aspira- 
tions in this direction, however, 
came to nought, as Volunteer re- 
peatedly showed her superiority 
The 4o-footers 


. Moccasin and Tomahawk, both 
Burgess boats, were the next 


craft to occupy his attention. These, 
with the enormous schooner Constel- 
lation, one of the most magnificent 
vessels afloat, amused him for a couple 
of years. The Constellation is now 
the property of Mr. Bayard Thayer, 
of Boston. Then he commissioned the 
Jerreshoffs to design him a boat to beat 
all in the 46-foot class, the result being 
the Gloriana, which easily achieved his 
wishes. Meanwhile he had bought from 
the Duke of Sutherland the auxiliary 
yacht Sans Peur, designed by John 
Harvey, and had given an order to the 
Herreshoffs for the fast steam yacht 
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Javelin, which easily logs twenty miles 
an hour. His next purchase was the im- 
ported steam yacht /¢una, a handsome 
boat, one hundred and fifty feet long, 
now owned by Mr. August Belmont. 
Mr. Morgan’s last importation is his 
steel flagship J/ay. This vessel is a 
magnificent looking yacht. She was 
built in 1891 by Mr. V. B. Stewart, -of 
Glasgow, from designs by George L. 
Watson. She is two hundred and 
twenty-six feet long over all, two hun- 
dred and three feet eight inches on the 
water line, with a beam of twenty-seven 
feet eight inches and a draught of four- 
teen feet five inches. She is fitted with 
triple expansion’ engines and is fast. 
She is quite roomy below, and is lux- 
uriously fitted up after the most ap- 
proved modern ideas. Capt. Harry 
Craven, who for many years has been 
in the employ of Commodore Morgan, 
is in charge of her. 

It is rather strange that in spite of all 
the money Mr. Morgan has spent on 
racing yachts, he was for a time singu- 
larly unlucky. But the glorious season 
of Gloriana made up for years of ill- 
fortune. She was never beaten in her 
first season. 

Vice-commodore Edward M. Brown 
was elected a member in 1877. He has 
held many offices. His geniality and 
hospitality have gained him many 
friends. He used to take his principal 
pleasure in a racing schooner, but of 
late years has gone in for steam. For 
a long time he owned the fast and trim 
steam yacht /edalma, This season he 
bought the smart steam yacht Shear- 
water, Which in the absence in British 
waters of Commodore Morgan is now 
flagship of the club, 

Rear Commodore Royal Phelps Car- 
roll is the owner of the big sloop Vavwa- 
hoe, whose plucky battles in British 
waters last year form an interesting 
chapter in the history of international 
yachting. He is both a land and sea 
sportsman, having shot big game in 
Africa and the Rocky Mountains, and 
having been yachting for years in the 
schooner Nokomis, the 4o-footer Gor- 
ila, and other small boats. Mrs. Carroll 
accompanied him on his shooting expe- 
dition in the Dark Continent, and sailed 
with him to England and back on the 
Navahoe. 

His friends say there is no better 
fellow living than Mr. J. V. S. Oddie, 
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the secretary ; he has been a member 
of the club since 1867. He is a thorough 
sportsman and enjoys the sea in every 
form, whether racing in a sandbagger, 
cruising in a schooner, or taking his 
ease beneath the shady awning of a big 
steam yacht. His reminiscences of 
yachting are highly interesting. 

Treasurer Frank W. J. Hurst was 
elected a member of the club in 1874, 
and has been its treasurer since Febru- 
ary, 1886. He had some exciting adven- 
tures in several blockade runners during 
the war. Nobody enjoys a race more 
than he, and few amateurs can sail a 
yacht better, 

The club may justly pride itself on 
the efficiency of its Regatta Committee, 
of which ex-Commodore S. Nicholson 
Kane is chairman. His associates are 
Messrs. Irving Grinnell and Chester 
Griswold, These three gentlemen thor- 
oughly understand the handling of a 
regatta and a squadron cruise. Their 
conduct of the Vicilont- Valkyrie races 
elicited high compliments from Lord 
Dunraven and his friends. Fair play 
and courtesy to contestants are assured 
from start to finish. 

Among the many accomplished stu- 
dents of naval architecture who belong 
to the club there is no sounder mathema- 
tician or more able amateur designer 
than Mr. John Hyslop, for many years 
official measurer. This gentleman has 
the respect and confidence of all yacht 
owners with whom his duties have 
brought him in contact. In 1876 he de- 
signed /etrel, a compromise cutter 
thirty-two feet over all, eight feet beam, 
six feet deep, with a draught of four 
feet six inches. This was the first boat 
of cutter type to be built in this country. 
Since then he has designed several other 
handsome and able little ships. 

Mr. Robert Center is another ama- 
teur designer, the cutter Volante having 
been built from his drawings in 1887. 
Mr.Center, who has been a member of the 
club since 1862, is a cutter man, a capital 
sailor and a skillful navigator, capable 
of handling a yacht in any weather. 

Mr. Lloyd Phoenix, owner of the aux- 
iliary screw yacht /utrepid, is a deep- 
water cruiser who always navigates his 
own ship. The club burgee has been 


seen in many a foreign port flying from 
the truck of his old schooner /ntrepid, 
a very capital seaboat designed for him 
by Mr. A. Cary Smith, who has been a 
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member of the club since 1892, and from 
whose board such craft as V2ndex, 
Comet, Madcap, Whitecap, Mischief, 
Fortuna, Katrina, Valkyr, Norna, 
Yampa, Iroquots, Lasca, and Ariel have 
been turned out. There is one thing to 
be said in praise of these yachts. They 
are not only fast, but they are good sea- 
boats. The little schooner /roguots 
came out unscathed from the destruc- 
tive March blizzard which played such 
havoc with shipping generally. 

Another popular member is Mr. C. 
Oliver Iselin, who was the managing 
owner of the Vigilant, the success of 
which was in a great measure due to 
his untiring efforts. His long owner- 
ship of the racing sloop 77tanza, which 
won so many cups, gave him an ex- 
perience that served in good stead in 
the races against Va/kyrie. 

Mr. George J. Gould was elected a 
member in 1881. He was for some 
time the owner of the fast 45-footer 
Fanita, which was built in 1880 from a 
design by Phil Elsworth. He next im- 
ported the schooner Aildegarde, in 
which he has cruised every summer. 
Mr. Howard Gould, his brother, is also 
fond of the water. The purchase this 
season by these gentlemen of Vigz/ant 
was a surprise to American yachts- 
men. The fitting of her out asa yawl 
for the passage across, and the sail- 
ing of her in British waters against crack 
cutters, was the cause of much enthusi- 
astic excitement on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

One of the honorary members of the 
club is that thorough sportsman and 
yachtsman, H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, 
for be it understood that yachting as a 
pastime is patronized by potentates and 
princes. At Cowes last year the Ger- 
man Emperor having laid aside those 
magnificent and awe-inspiring uniforms 
in which his soul delights, dressed him- 
self in a modest sweater, a pair of 
white duck trousers, canvas shoes and 
a yachting cap and “tailed on” to the 
mainsheet of the cutter Sritannia 
owned by his uncle, the Prince of Wales. 
This he did with the true enthusiasm of 
the amateur. Ever since he bought our 
old rival, 7histle (which General Paine’s 
Volunteer so easily defeated in 1887), and 
re-christened her J/eteor, William II. has 
developed a love of the sea quite re- 
markable in one who formerly cared 
nothing for voyaging in sailing craft. 


The heir to the British throne was 
initiated into the fascinating mysteries 
of yachting by Lord Alfred Paget thirty 
years ago. His first yacht was the 
cutter Dagmar, designed and built 
by my old friend, John Harvey, at Wi- 
venhoe. She was only a 24-tonner and 
a cruiser at that, but the Prince and 
Lord Alfred got a lot of fun out of her. 
The steam yacht Alexandria was his 
next vessel. She also was designed and 
built by Harvey. Then he owned the 
steam yachts Princess and Zenobia. His 
next yacht was the racing cutter For- 
mosa, a fast and able yacht of one hun- 
dredand twotons, Thames measurement, 
built by Michael E. Ratsey, of Cowes. 
This cutter, with that famous skipper, 
Lemon Cranfield in charge, won many 
cups. Lemon is the brother of William 
Cranfield, who sailed Valkyrie the lost. 
The Cranfields hail from Wivenhoe, 
which little village has turned out so 
many capital yacht sailors. Next came 
the schooner //7/degarde, of one hundred 
and ninety-nine tons, built by Camper 
& Nicholson, at Gosport, in 1874. This 
vessel is now owned by George J. Gould. 
ThePrince’s next yacht was the schooner 
Aline, a fast vessel of one hundred tons, 
built by Camper & Nicholson in 1860. 
This boat he still owns, as well as the 
racing cutter Aritannia built last year, 
and whose recent achievements mark a 
brilliant page in the history of British 
yachting, and crown the prince with 
great glory in the eyes of his seafaring 
and sport-loving people. 

The Prince of Wales numbers among 
his friends many Americans who are 
members of the club, among them Royal 
Phelps Carroll, the owner of the Nava- 
hoe, James Gordon Bennett, Ogden Goe- 
let and others. 

The other honorary members of the 
club who hail from foreign lands are the 
Earl of Mount Charles, the Earl of Duf- 
ferin, Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, Sir 
Robert Peel, Prince Oscar of Sweden, 
Lieut. William Henn, Lord Dunraven, 
and other distinguished yachtsmen. 

General Charles J. Paine is a member 
whose fame is international. He isa 
lineal descendant of Robert Treat Paine, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Hewas graduated from 
Harvard and is a lawyer by profession, 
but does not practice, his vast railroad 
interests taking up all his time. He 
served with gallantry during the war, 
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‘going to the front in 1861 as captain in 
the Twenty-second Massachusetts In- 
fantry. He was wounded severely at 
Port Hudson. In July, 1864, he was 
commissioned brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers and took command of the col- 
ored division of the Tenth Corps. 

It is not necessary to say anything 
here of his yachting history. The two 
words Mayflower and Volunteer tell the 
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tal sailor and an amateur designer of 
skill) His 21-footer /7eak did splen- 
didly in her class last year. 

Mr. Archibald Rogers is another dis- 
tinguished member of the club. He 
was the head of the syndicate that built 
Colonia for cup defending purposes. 
He lives at Hyde Park, on the Hudson, 
is quite a young man yet, and is not 
ashamed to admit that he roughed it in 
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COMPARISON OF OLD AND NEW TYPES. 


America, 1851 ; water-line go feet. 
Cambria, 1868 ; water-line 1oo feet. 
Magic, 1857-’69 ; water-line 79 feet. 
Sappho, 1867; water-line 120 feet. 
Mischief, 1879 ; water-line 61 feet, 
Puritan, 1885; water-line 81 feet. 
Genesta, 1884; water-line 81 feet. 
; 15. 


Teese? FS 


whole story. Thesetwo splendid yachts 
were built to defend America’s cup at 
the sole expense of this patriot and true 
sportsman. How they succeeded has 
been told in OurTinc, and is part of 
the yachting history of this country. His 
son, John B. Paine, who had the benefit 
of his father’s advice last year in the de- 
sign of /udilee, has been yachting ever 
since he was a little boy. He is a capi- 


14. 
Vigilant, 1893 ; water-line, 86 





8. Thistle, 1887 ; water-line 86 feet. 

9. Volunteer, 1887 ; water-line 85 feet. 

Gloriana, 1891 ; water-line 45 feet. 

Wasp, 1892 ; water-line 46 feet. 

El Chico, 1892 ; water-line 25 feet. 

Valkyrie, 1893; water-line 85 96-100 feet. 
Britannia, 1893; water-line 87 73-100 teet. 
12-100 feet. 

his youth. He was in the Pacific Mail 
Company’s service before he acquired 
wealth, and therefore a practical seaman. 
Mr. Rogers is perhaps one of the best 
all-round sportsmen in America. He 
has been long identified with yachting, 
having won the Goelet Cup for sloops 
in 1884 with his cutter Bedouin, design- 
ed for him by that famous English 
naval architect, John Harvey, who was 
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prominent in the introduction of what 
is known as the “cutter craze” into this 
country, and whose schooner, J/zranda, 
performed so marvelously in British 
waters. Mr. Rogers has also owned the 
Burgess 30-footer Zom-Loy, and the 
Herreshoff 46-footer IVasp. Yachtsmen 
are aware how pluckily he has always 
raced his yachts. The Colonia flew Mr. 
Rogers’ red and white bull’s-eye, a racing 
flag which has long been known as that 
of an alert and enterprising yachtsman. 
In the winter Mr. Rogers delights in 
ice-yachting, his Jack Frost being one 
of the ablest rough weather boats on the 
Hudson, With gun and rifle Mr. Rogers 
is quite an expert. He has been on sev- 
eral hunting expeditions in the Rocky 
Mountains, and is the proud possessor 
of many superb trophies of the chase. 
He can sail both yachts and ice-boats 
with skill, and is never quite happy ex- 
cept when out of doors, He is a capital 
cross country rider, and is a member of 
the Dutchess County Hunt Club. 

The New York Yacht Club has always 
been distinguished for its social func- 
tions. It delights in dispensing hospi- 
tality to yachtsmen hailing from foreign 
countries. It numbers in,its ranks poets 
and musicians as well as orators. There 
are many famous festivals which have 
been given by the club in which eminent 
men have assisted. I remember one 
which occurred some days after Lord. 
Dunraven’s departure for England last 
fall. There wasa joyful gathering in the 
model room. Some of the members had 
met tocelebrate | 7y7/ant's victory. After 
a few corks had popped, Commodore §S. 
Nicholson Kane was induced to sing his 
revised version of “The Song of the 
Cup,” which he wrote several years ago. 
It is quite a clever ditty and has a taking 
melody, “Zhe Rollicking Gambolier.” I 
have heard twenty lusty-throated yachts- 
men roar out the rough music of its 
chorus on the quarter deck of Electra 
with raze good effect. 
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The annual August cruise of the club 
is the principal aquatic as well as social 
event of the yachting year. Before it 
the efforts of the other clubs, laudable 
as they are, sink into comparative insig- 
nificance. And when I say this I have 
no desire to belittle the achievements 
in this direction of the crack clubs of 
Boston and New York, whose cruises 
are always enjoyable, though they lack 
the prestige and the éclat of America’s 
premier yacht club. 

I have seen several magnificent yacht- 
ing pageants in my time at home and 
abroad, but never do I remember hav- 
ing gazed with delighted eyes on a more 
splendid marine spectacle than that at 
New London in 1887, the, year of the 
Volunteer- Thistle races for the America's 
Cup. In that picturesque harbor, an- 
chored off the Pequot House, was the 
finest fleet of more than one hundred 
yachts that ever, perhaps, gathered to- 
gether, among them palatial steam 


_pleasure craft, luxuriously appointed, 


their cost being, each, a smail for- 
tune. There were schooners whose 


achievements were already historic, and 
there was the Volunteer, as yet untried, 
but eager to compete with those victors 
of previous contests—J/ayflower and 
Puritan. 

The thunder of their guns as they 
saluted Commodere Gerry’s flag-ship 
Electra awoke echoes that rolled up the 
Thames to New London. At night 
every yacht was illuminated. Fire- 
works were let off, and the scene was 
fairy-like. At Newport the arrival of 
the fleet is always celebrated with gor- 
geous festivities, and hosts of fashion- 
able folk witness the races for the 
valuable cups for schooners and sloops 
which Mr. Ogden Goelet generously 
presents each year for competition. 

Thus, both from a sportsmanlike as 
well as a social standpoint, the New 
York Yacht Club is facile princeps of 
the American aquatic organizations, 








OUTING will in this department 
record all important events within the 
domain of pastimes and of strictly amateur sport. 
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Ovutinc for September will complete the 
twenty-fourth volume—then the silver cords 
will tie up the pages of a new issue, the first of 
the twenty-fifth. It is rather early to make 
announcements, and OvtinG has never been 
given to promises, but we may be pardoned a 
reference to this important event in our his- 
tory. Ovutrinc has grown to proportions not 
dreamed of by its projectors. It is read wher- 
ever the English tongue is used, and has its 
enthusiastic admirers wherever sportsmen are 
gathered. These are not, however, simply 
among its readers; its writers are as widely 
scattered as its readers, and besides this, Ourt- 
ING is ever sending forth messengers for new 
fields to conquer: Lenz, on a World Tour 
Awheel ; Howard, Canoeing in British Waters ; 
Walsh and Perry in the Arctic Seas; Tur- 
ner among the Samoese; Miss Taylor, the 
first woman to enter and descend the Mc- 
Kenzie Delta—are but a few of the many who 
are gleaning fresh fields from which to gather 
an interesting page for the readers of OuriNG. 
This magazine covers the vast field of sport 
by the aid of specialists for every pastime, at an 
outlay far beyond that of other monthlies, and 
yet, notwithstanding all this expenditure, new 
departments are ever being added, so that both 
in its body matter and in its Aecord pages, it 
shall be worthy of the place it holds, as the 
world’s magazine of sport. 


OvuTinG has so thoroughly and persistently 
beaten the various paths of sport and travel the 
world over, that a summer’s tour to the Arctic 
region may not strike our readers as much of a 
novelty ; yet, when Dr. Cook’s expedition, 
which is now plowing its way into the Arctic 
seas, shall have safely returned by the end of 
September, the tales to be told by the party of 
OvuTING sportsmen may prove more interesting 
and acceptable than any of the thrilling expe- 
riences our world-girdlers or the most venture- 
some of OutTiNGc’s travelers have had to tell. 
The party of sportsmen who have linked to- 
gether under the banner of OutTING with Mr. 
Robert D. Perry, the famous polar hunter, as 
leader, have gone with this expedition for bear, 
walrus, reindeer, seal, and other big game 
of the polar seas. Mr. Henry C. Walsh, a 
writer of note, has been sent by OUTING as its 
special press representative. He will record 
thé haps and mishaps of the party. Mr, Perry 
and others have also promised to address the 
readers of OuTING. 


In the death of George A. Stewart amateur 
sport loses one of its stanchest and best sup- 
porters. In our two leading pastimes, yachting 
and football, he stood among the best ; and 
though his greatest ventures, the Harvard 
Eleven of 1894 and the cup-defender P2/grzm, 
were not successful, he will long be remem- 
bered for his pluck and zeal. Mr. Stewart in 
leisure moments found time for writing ; and 
among other periodicals contributed to OuTING. 
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THE OXFORD-YALE ATHLETIC MEETING. 

Just as we are going to press the news is 
flashed beneath the ocean that the Yale team 
has been beaten in the match games against 
Oxford. Although we have made no predic- 
tions, we must admit that the result is in every 
way unexpected. There have been, it is true, 
many complaints on all hands that the Yale 
team was not a representative team, and that 
the performances of the athletes individually 
by no means entitled them to stand for the 
success or failure of American against English 
universities. Inthis statement there is scarcely 
a grain of truth. The Yale team had beaten 
Harvard in a hand-to-hand contest, and after- 
ward had won handsomely the Intercollegiate 
championship. Its athletes, moreover, were, 
in five events out of nine, the best that had 
ever been at Yale; and in the other four events 
they were little if any inferior to their best 
predecessors, The team was worthy of repre- 
senting the champion American against the 
champion English university. We are sur- 
prised, we repeat, at the result ; but the Amer- 
ican defeat is as square as it is complete. Yet 
even allowing for the unfavorable track con- 
ditions, the performances, especially in the 
shorter events, were below what they should 
have been ; and we are forced to conclude that 
the American team was not defeated because of 
inferior ability, but by adverse conditions. 
THE DANGEROUS TENDENCY OF THE YALE SPIRIT, 

The question of victory or defeat in the Yale- 
Oxford Athletic meeting is a matter of insignif- 
icance compared with the lessons in character 
and sportsmanship which each university should 
learn by friendship and rivalry with the other. 
We very much doubt if any English institution 
could show a parallel or even a suggestion of 
the Yale spirit at its best, for it is in almost 
every particular the typical American spirit. It 
stands for vigorous, aggressive manhood, for 
untiring effort, self-sacrifice and co-operation. 
It despises every trace of weakness and failure, 
and it knows no other ideal than courage and 
success. The true history of the victories Yale 
has won on field and river would not be unlike 
the history of a strong and triumphant nation ; 
and for anyone who knows what the American 
game of football means, the rally the Yale 
eleven made at the end of the one game 
lost to Harvard, and the dogged courage 
with which the overworked and ill-conditioned 
eleven of last fall defended its goal against 
Princeton, after all hope of victory was lost, 
are more admirable than their greatest vic- 
tories, Yet the strength of the Yale spirit 
is not more marked than its weakness; and 
this weakness is precisely the strength of 
the English university spirit. As long ago as 
November, 1892, we had occasion to point out 
in the Records that the ideal of the English 
universities is gentlemanly sport, not victory. 
The Yale cry of victory has too often meant 
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victory at any cost short of public dishonor ; 
and that since her magnificent series of victories 
has made Yale the ideal of American sportsmen, 
this fact has corrupted and vitiated the spirit 
of sportsmanship in all our colleges. If Oxford 
could learn the vigor and dash of the Yale spirit 
it would be vastly to her advantage, but unless 
American colleges learn the generosity and self- 
restraint of English sportsmanship, no human 
power can raise them out of their jealousies 
and bickerings, or prevent a decay even in those 
virtues which we have. 
EVIDENCE OF WEAKNESS IN THE YALE SPIRIT. 
Now, no one familiar with Yale students indi- 
vidually, could for a moment suspect them of 
any lack of generosity: in no other American 
college is hospitality and good fellowship so 
great a virtue. Yet when the question arises 
of victory or defeat to Yale, every other con- 
sideration is lost sight of. Mr. Cook’s methods 
at New London have been too often commented 
on in these columns to require many words. 
The falsification in the reports of the weight of 
the men and of the times made in trials, has 
long been a laughing stock for the thoughtless ; 
and even the silly and childish spying by sub- 
stitutes is too familiar an incident to be gener- 
ally frownedon. That such methods cannot 
affect a rival in the least, or add one fraction to 
the speed of the Yale boat, has long been a plat- 
itude among sportsmen. Their continuance 
must argue either stupidity on the part of the 
Yale coaches—a quality which, a frzorz, they 
cannot be given to—or else it must argue that 
they are seeking to influence betting. The 
track team has been no less at fault than the 
crew, though its methods have been less obvi- 
ous. Many specific instances of trickery are at 
hand, out of which itis fortunately necessary to 
select only a few. They relate to the Yale- 
Harvard dual meetings held on the Yale field 
in 1892 and 1894 In these meetings, Yale had 
the inestimable advantage of home grounds, 
home food and lodging,and the support of home 
friends. According to ail rules of sport, they 
owed their guests every courtesy and consider- 
ation. Yet the facts are as follows: They filled 
the newspapers at Hartford, where the Har- 
vard team was known to be passing the night, 
with false reports of excellent trials. The ef- 
fect of this was precisely what—according to the 
subsequent admission of the Yale men—had 
been calculated. More than one novice wor- 
ried the edge off his appetite on the eve of his 
race, and lost valuable hours of sleep. In the 
same year the Harvard bicyclists went to New 
Haven in advance to try the Yale track, which 
is the narrowest in the country, has the sharp- 
est turns, and was then unbanked at the cor- 
ners. They were refused permission to try the 
turns, under pretext that the surface had been 
dressed for the games. The result, as might 
have been expected, was much fouling and a 
smash-up. In the present year similar tricks 
were played. Two of the Yale high jumpers 
had sore ankles, and the Yale management in- 
sisted that the Harvard team should desert the 
usual clay take-off, and jump from a wretched 
grass take-off, where the ground was so soft 
and uneven that, unless perfectly familiar with 
the spot, acontestant might easily have broken 
his ankle. When the field judges refused to 
allow this take-off, various members of the 
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team, including at least one of the greatest of 
Yale athletes and most representative of Yale 
men, tried to force their views upon them. In 
the broad jump, a similar trouble arose. There 
were two take-offs, one with a clean, hard path, 
the other with a soft path. The best Yale 
jumper had a bad ankle, and moreover, de- 
pended on his rise rather than his speed in 
leaping ; both of which peculiarities were fa- 
vored by the softtrack. The Harvard jumper 
depended almost entirely on his speed, which 
the soft track very much impaired. While the 
judges were discussing which path should be 
used, one of the Yale contingent settled the 
matter by pulling up the better take-off. The 
Harvard jumper was beaten by an inch and a 
half. Had he won, as he would probably have 
done on the hard, smooth path, Harvard would 
have retained the championship. More in- 
stances of this kind it is unnecessary to give. 
The most skeptical must be convinced that they 
are not merely casual. 

Yet nothing is farther from my purpose than 
to urge either that they are characteristic of all 
Yale men, or that other collegians are always 
above such methods. The fact is that there is 
at Yale a strong and, we believe, a growing 
tendency toward the English love of athletics, 


not for victory, but for the pure sake of the 


sport. That this is the prevailing temper at 
Harvard, we are certain. When Harvard 
teams resort to ungenerous methods, it is more 
often than not owing to the fact that they have 
had to fight for years against just such tactics ; 
and forget that it is not always honorable to fight 
fire with fire. In this way the harmful side of 
the Yale spirit is felt at all American colleges. 

Yet the remedy seems near at hand. The 
English visit of the Yale team is only one of 
the many signs of the times that point to the 
strengthening of this weak side of American 
sport. In effective manhood, the Yale athlete 
is inferior to none. The generosity to a rival 
which springs from true greatness of spirit and 
from simple manhood, is all that is needed to 
make the Yale spirit unequalled in any college, 
English or American, 


THE YALE SPIRIT IN THE WEST, 

A peculiar instance of the evil aspect of the 
Yale spirit comes from our correspondent in the 
West. Many men now in college remember a 
famous Yale pitcher who lingered under his 
alma mater’s care untold years, preparing him- 
self for the ministry. Incidentally, he man- 
aged to snatch victory on the diamond from all 
comers. If we remember rightly, it was chiefly 
because of this pitcher's perennial residence at 
New Haven that the time limit was established 
in baseball. When he was at last excluded, he 
decided that amateur sport offered a better field 
for pious labors than the regular ministry. He 
therefore became a paid instructor in athletics, 
and finally secured a position as Director of 
Physical Cultureat a Western university, where, 
it may be supposed, he deemed the need of 
athletic purity greatest. His first act was to 
play upon the eleven he was training, and to 
captain it This caused sharp comment in the 
West, to say the least. He replied to this with 
many pious sophistries, and in the following 
Spring he pitched on the nine and captained it. 
At the recent Intercollegiate athletic meeting 
at Chicago he entered one of his instructors, 














































































who was, like himself, a professional. When 
the entry was protested, Mr. Harry Cornish, 
Physical Director of the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation, who, though neither a college man nor 
a divine, is a sportsman, threw it out without 
discussion. If a spirit of irony is traceable in 
these remarks, it is unintentional. Those who 
knew the Yale athlete in question during his 
career in the East have always taken him seri- 
ously, and will doubtless continue to do so. 
Even so competent a critic as Mr. Caspar W. 
Whitney alludes to him as the mainstay of the 
purifying element in the West. The purport of 
our remarks is merely to show how dangerous 
a thing the Yale spirit is, in that under its in- 
fluence the best of men gang aft aglee. 


SIDE HUNTS AND FISHING MATCHES. 


The too common practice of holding side 
hunts and fishing matches, in which a lot of 
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men take sides and destroy life to learn which 
side can total the most points during a day, 


does not savor of true sportsmanship. The 
most successful butchers win the stakes, usually 
a supper, and the two teams make merry and 
imagine that they are great sportsmen. Inci- 
dently the game, or fish, of the district where 
the event comes off, get the worst of it. The 
spur of rivalry impels every contestant to 
slaughter as much as he possibly can, and the 
desire to score points encourages most un- 
sportsmanlike methods. Very frequently in the 
side hunts, points are allowed for birds which 
are not recognized as game, and which might 
much better be spared. In any event, whether 
shooting or fishing, the amount of fun enjoyed 
is far from fair compensation for the damage 
done. No bird or fish should ever be killed 
merely to swell the count, and some would-be 
sportsmen might do well to remember this. 


CYCLING. 


CYCLING DRESS FOR WOMEN, 

There is no doubt that the question of rational 
costume for the feminine riders is going to be 
one of greater interest every day. Not only 
are the cycling papers discussing it, but the out- 
side press are making suggestions, some in- 
tended in earnest and some inridicule. Some of 
the costumes delineated are undoubtedly a little 
in advance of what our ideas of propriety would 
permit, but it cannot be gainsaid that the regu- 
lar skirt will be abandoned by the lady cyclist 
of the future. It is simply a question as to how 
near they are ready to wear the regular knicker- 
bockers worn by the men. Already in a great 
many cities the ladies have come out in cos- 
tumes varying from the bloomer up (or down, 
as the taste of the reader may decide,) to the 
knickerbocker. These brave pioneers are doing 
good work in the way of educating the public, 
and I predict that in a couple of years the ap- 
pearance of a lady on a bicycle dressed in 
knickerbockers will cause no comment. I know 
of several ladies who use the rational dress, 
something on the lines of the ordinary knicker- 
bocker. They carry with them a plain skirt 
which they don on dismounting from their 
bicycles. The skirt should be made as light as 
possible, and it can easily be packed away on 
the handle-bar of the machine and used when 
they arrive at their destination. Not only is 
this rational dress a good thing because it ad- 
mits of the free use of the limbs, but it allows 
ladies to ride featherweight machines. Hereto- 
fore women have riden machines ten or twenty 
pounds heavier than the ordinary road machine. 
On a twenty-one-pound wheel and in rational 
costume, women would find that they never 
before had known the joys of cycling. I my- 
self have tried to ride some of the heavy go-carts 
which have been forced upon women, and I 
have wondered how these frail beings could 
push them over the highways. The introduc- 


tion of acommon sense dress will introduce a 
new era in cycling for our wives and sisters. 
As I ride out through Central Park, through 
the Oranges or over on the Brooklyn side, I 
am impressed with the fact that the rational 
costume for ladies is being rapidly adopted, 
and I believe that by another year or two it will 
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not be the woman who rides in rational cos- 
tume who is subject to remark, but the woman 
who rides in skirts. ‘The advance in this direc- 
tion is simply another illustration of how any- 
thing practical is bound to succeed. Any in- 
novation, no matter how startling at first, if it 
has real value, will steadily make its way. 
Sentiment is the very hardest thing to over- 
come, and only common sense will do it. 


EXTRAS OR NO EXTRAS? 

I can remember the time when I thought 
that brakes and elastic saddle springs were 
necessary to comfort and safety, but a year’s 
trial of a machine without a brake and a few 
months’ trial of a saddle without springs has 
demonstrated to me my mistake. I do not think 
that new riders or ladies should be without 
brakes. It requires skill and experience to 
control the machine without them. I have 
toured considerably and ridden steep hills, and 
by the use of back pedaling, and in extreme 
cases the: use of the foot as a brake, I have 
found I could control my machine better than 
if I hada brake. This. may not seem logical, 
but it is a fact. For reckless riders, a great 
danger comes in the abandoning of the brake, 
but then these individuals come to grief no 
matter with what safeguards they are sur- 
rounded. The great beauty of the modern 
safety lies in its simplicity, and any pieces not 
absolutely necessary destroy its symmetry. 

Speaking of paraphernalia, there is one fit- 
ting which I am going totry, and which I think 
indispensable to the easy running of a wheel, 
and that is a chain-and-gear case. I am aware 
that the attachment of this hurts the appear- 
ance of the wheel, but if, after a fair trial, I 
discover that the running qualities of the wheel 
are improved by its use I shall adopt it per- 
manently. One of the chief causes of the 
stretching of the chain is the introduction of 
grit and dirt, and if the chain is protected it 
seems logical that the wheel will run easier 
and the chain be less liable to stretch. 


THE TRADE FOR THE SUMMER, 
There is one thing very evident, that the 
American trade this year is conservative. It 




























































has been the custom heretofore, when the 
month of June arrived, to double up the origi- 
nal order, trusting to the Falltrade. This year 
there has been no such increase The trade 
has been content to dispose of the machines 
originally ordered and provided for in the early 
Spring. ‘They will now jog along and sim- 
ply supply the demand as made. In this 
way the chances are that the American market 
will not be glutted this Fall because of an over- 
production. I am glad to notice this conserva- 
tive and healthy condition of things. 


THE EVIL OF LONG DISTANCE RIDING. 

It is a grave question whether the long dis- 
tance record rides, to which English wheelmen 
seem to be especially given, do cycling any 
good. The late record performance of Carlisle 
between Lands End and John-o’-Groats, was no 
doubt a remarkable exhibition of endurance 
and pluck ; and that of G. P. Mills, who cov- 
ered the same distance in nine hours less time, 
is ‘little short of phenomenal. Yet a medical 
journal of England, the Lamce?, warns cyclists 
against these rides. Such violent strains with- 
out rest can lead only to premature decrepitude, 
Between birth and death the best heart can 
perform only a certain amount of work ; and 
the length of the life in which it is done is de- 
termined by the moderation with which heart 


energy is expended. Theoretically, therefore, 


it is the fate of young competitors to break 
down long before the sun of their life has 
reached its full meridian. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN HUSTLE. 
One of the most noted visitors in this country 
during the past season was Monsieur Clement, 
the most prominent of all French cycle manu- 
facturers. He has been traveling in company 
with a translator, and, where the rules do not 
oppose, he has gone through the manufactories. 
The French paper, Ze /e/o, prints a short 
account of his experience in this country. He 
is enthusiastic over the manner in which he 
was received, and to use his ownexpression, he 
was ‘‘amazed, astonished and enchanted.” 
‘* Mon Dieu.” he exclaims, ‘‘ what hustlers these 
Americans are. It will take a lot of work to 
keep pace with them.” It is unnecessary to 
say that he has come to the conclusion that it is 
to America that he must look hereafter for im- 

provement in the manufacture of bicycles, 


THE HEATHEN SALESMAN, 

Some traveling salesmen are very much like 
the heathen Chinee, for ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain. My attention was called 
lately to the method employed by a salesman 
who represents a reputable firm. It seems 
that a certain rider had taken a rival make of 
machine of the latest racing kind, and, in spite 
of warning, had ridden it in a road race over 
the roughest roads. The consequence was 
what it should have been. The machine suc- 
cumbed, and the man was thrown and some 
what badly damaged. Photographs of the 
damaged wheelman were procured, half-tones 
were made, and the picture thus produced ap- 
peared in the columns of one of the cycling 
weeklies. ‘Then the heathen salesman of the 
rival establishment captured a number of these 
half-tones, struck them off on cards, and where- 
ever he offered his own machine he would pre- 
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sent these cards with the following words writ- 
ten or printed thereon, ‘‘ This man was dam- 
aged when riding a Safety.” Such disrep- 
utable methods should be discountenanced by 
reputable firms,and the trade association should 
put and keep his name on the black list. 





THE LEAGUE ORGAN AND LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP. 

The trouble between the Executive Commit- 
tee and the publishers of the official organ has 
been amicably settled. Mr. Bassett will have 
full supervision of the editorial pages, and Mr. 
Barrett will confine himself to the business 
portion of the paper. Unless I am very grave- 
ly mistaken, the sum total of members will not 
exceed 22,000. This is a big drop from 38,000. 
At the Louisville meet of the National Assem- 
bly last February the word ‘‘ white” was made 
one of the conditions of League membership, 
chiefly, as the Southern delegates urged, that 
the South might be induced thereby to turn 
in thousands of names to the League, Careful 
scrutiny of the applications and renewals, as 
printed in the official organ, show that the 
South, like the rest of the country, is falling 
behind the membership of last year. Perhaps 
my good friend Watts and his followers can 
tell the reason why. 


A LANDMARK IN THE, CYCLE TRADE. 

In my rambles down town the other day I 
came across ‘‘ Veteran” Pitman, who showed 
me an itinerary in the handwriting of E. W. 
Pope, detailing the route of the first bicycle 
salesman who ever went on the road in the 
United States. It doesn’t cover a very big ter- 
ritory—from Boston to Providence, New Ha- 
ven, Springfield, Worcester, and back to Bean 
Town—but it is the mile-stone which marks the 
first mile ever traveled by a cycle salesman in 
the United States. Since then how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles have been covered 
by his followers, and how many hundreds of 
thousands of cycles have been sold by them ! 


A REVOLUTION IN BICYCLE TRACKS, 

I should not wonder if the success of Johnson 
and Sanger in lowering records at the Waltham 
track will mark a new erain bicycle track build- 
ing. The new surface on that track was an 
experiment, but riders who have tried it pro- 
nounce it the most satisfactory ever ridden 
over. The practical illustration as to its speed 
given by Sanger and others will do much to- 
ward making this method of construction popu- 
lar. There is no doubt that, since the sci- 
entific banking has become a necessity, the 
surface must be able to resist the weather. I 
have often seen a splendid surface ruined by a 
heavy thunder shower, and the heavier the 
banking the more likely it is to damage. With 
the granolithic surface, however, the track 
proprietors can go to bed and laugh at frost 
and rain. The surface is just as good in the 
midst of a heavy thunder shower as it would 
be if as dry as the Desert of Sahara. The rav- 
ages of frost are also provided against. and, in 
the case of the Waltham track, I understand 
that a guarantee has been given that frost will 
not interfere with it at all. 


ENGLISH VS, AMERICAN IDEAS. 
The row between the English racing men and 
the Union is likely to precipitate matters so 











that Class B will be recognized in England. 
America, at any rate, can lay the flattering 
unction to her soul that in acknowledging the 
existence of an evil which England seems in- 
clined to wink at, she is at least honest. The 
genial chairman of our Racing Board means 
that none but the pure shall remain within the 
fold. It looks now very much as if he were on 
the high road to a universal vindication of the 
idea he tried to carry out over a year ago. 

There is no doubt that the Canadian Associa- 
tion will recognize Class B. In fact it has got 
to, if it expects to receive the support and at- 
tendance of the American crack riders. The 
two countries are too closely allied to have dif- 
ferent rules, The stronger of the two associa- 
tions is bound to control. 


NOTES OF THE TRACK AND TRADE 

The World’s Championship to be run at Ant- 
werp will have no representatives from America. 
We have no good Class A men to send, so it 
will be a walk-over for the Europeans unless 
some doughty champion from Australia can 
wrest the laurel wreath from the brow of some 
British or Continental flyer. We shall have to 
possess our souls so long as the Class B rider is 
kept out of their competitions abroad. 

It is pretty safe to say that the vast reduc- 
tions of records cach year are due both to the 
improvement in riding methods and increased 
skill in building wheels. The time has come 
when the makers are not allowing the slightest 
detail of construction to escape them, The 
general lines of safeties are, it is true, pretty 
nearly as perfect as they can be. It is now a 
question of construction, excellence of bearing 
surfaces, and tires. It is generally conceded 
that the wooden rim is faster than the steel rim. 
Whether it will prove as strong remains to be 
seen. That it has advantages none who have 
watched performances made on these wood 
rims will dispute. As far as the relative 
strength is concerned, if there is merit in the 
rim it is bound to be called for, and the manu- 
facturers will find some means to make it just 
as strong and just as reliable as its steel prede- 
cessor. I am as confident that this innovation 
has come to stay as I was in the early days of 
my connection with OurinG that the pneumatic 
was a permanency. Therider doesn’t care any- 
thing about the difficulties the builder has to 
surmount, if the device has practical value. 

An amusing incident happened in Cincinnati 
the other day i in connection with the women’s 
rational dress movement. Two young ladies 
called on the Chief of Police to ask if there 
was any objection to their appearing upon the 
streets dressed in knickerbockers, The chief 
is a gallant man, and assured them that he did 
not see any objection. The fair maidens de- 
parted with light hearts and appeared in all the 
glory of knickerbockers and gaiters. 

An English exchange is responsible for the 
statement that leather is going to be used for 
pneumatictires. The inventor’s claim is broad 
as to their being fast, resilient and unpunctur- 
able. I doubt very much whether his first two 
claims can be substantiated. It is nonsense for 


any one to claim that leather is as elastic as 
rubber, and, solong as it is not, it never can be 
as fast or resilient. 

I wonder whether any one has seen that mo- 
tor cycle which is made by a concern in Toledo, 
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Ohio. 
several papers, but diligent search, at least in 
Gotham and vicinity, reveals the fact that they 


I have noticed their advertisement in 


have not as yet reached the effete East. This 
motor machine puts me in mind of a similar 
contrivance which was invented by a man in 
San Francisco some eight years ago. It was 
attached to an old Star Bicycle Its mission 
was to revolutionize cycling, but somehow or 
other cycling is still run on the same old leg- 
push principle. 

writer in one of the Irish papers airs his 
views as to the knowledge of cycling of the av- 
erage American rider. Among other things he 
claims is that the average American rider is ab- 
solutely incapable of making the most simple 
repairs upon his machine or tire. All of this goes 
to show that the average British scribe, when 
he talks about the United States, shows woeful 
or willful ignorance. 


RECORDS AND RACING. 

The Road Record Committee have accepted 
the following road records : 

C. M. Shadbolt, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Year’s 
record, 15,164 miles, May 20, 1891, to May 19, 
1892. Eighty-one centuries. State and Na- 
tional record. 

A. G. Harding, St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis to 
De Soto and return, go miles; time, gh. 25m., 
Oct. 30, 1892. 

E. A. McDuffee, Malden. 
against time; 1h. 13m. §5 2-5s , May 22, 1893. 

i: ae: Wylie, Chicago, Ill—New York to 
—— a miles ; 10 days, 4h. 39m., June 
17-27, 1 

H. 


Mass.—25 miles 


He Wylie, Chicago, Ill.—1,o00 miles; 9 
days, 22h. 6m., June 17-27, 1893. American 
record. 

H. H Wylie, Chicago, Ill.—soo miles; 3 days, 
19h 56m., June 23-27, 1893. American record. 

D. I. Levis, Greenfield, Ind.—Greenfield to 
Fowler, Ind., 146 miles; time, 13h. July 11, 
1893. 

D I. Levis, Greenfield, Ind.—Fowler, Ind., 
to Chicago, 126 miles; time, 14h 15m. July 
12, 1893. 

D. I. Levis, Greenfield, Ind.—Year's niile- 
age, 1893, 10,178 miles. Indiana State record. 

W. M. Imhoff, Pittsburg, Pa.—Year's mile- 
age, 1893, 8,990 miles. Pennsylvania State 
record. 

W. R. Anglemire, Rockford, IIl. 
mileage, 1893, 7.957 miles. 
record 

. A. McGuire, Denver, 
6h. 6m., Nov. 5, 1893. 


— Year’s 
Illinois State 


Col — 100 miles; 
Colorado State record. 





The feat of riding from Land’s End to John- 

o’Groats, a distance of 870 miles, in 3 days, 
14h. 15m., was accomplished by R. H. Carlisle, 
starting May 21st. This record was considered 
so wonderful that many said it would never be 
beaten. How near the truth the prophets’ 
came is shown by the fact that G. P. Mills rode 
the same distance in 3 days, 5h. 49m. He com- 
pleted his record ride just one month (June 
21st) from the day that Carlisle started : 

The 100-mile road tandem record was broken 
in England, May 24th, by T. J. Steer and J. 
Fowler ; time, 5h. 23m. a. om. 


On May 25th, W ‘Brookbanks, of Beggles- 
wade, England, broke the 12 hour road record 








The best previous was 
195 miles made by F. W. Shorland in 1893. 


by covering 201 miles. 





About 500 wheelmen started June oth on the 
Annual Century run from Newark to Philadel- 
phia. The party started from Newark at 4 
A.M andreached Philadelphia at 7 p.m. Nearly 
420 finished, including three ladies. 





At Utica, N. Y., June 9th, Sanger got even 
with Johnson by defeating him easily in the 
one mile open. Sanger just romped away from 
Johnson, and led at the finish by four lengths. 

Half-mile open, Class A.—McDonald, 1; W. 
J. Helfort,2. 1m. 19 3-55. 

Half-mile open, Class B.—W. C. Sanger, 1 ; 
E. C. Bald, 2. 1m, 11 1-2s. 

Quarter-mile State Championship, Class A.— 
McDonald, 1; W. J. Helfert, 2. 34s. 

Mile open, Class B.—W. C. Sanger, 1; J. 5. 
Johnson, 2; C. M. Murphy, 3. 2m. q4Is. 

Mile open, Class A.—W. J. Helfert, 1; Mc- 
Donald, 2. 3m. 19 3-5s. 

Half-mile handicap, Class B,—E. C. Bald, 20 
yards, 1; J.S. Johnson, scratch, 2. 1m. 7 1-5s. 





At Rockville, Conn., June 16th, some fine 
racing was held. Sanger was reported and an- 
nounced as ‘‘ sick,” but the way he raced away 
from his field made people wonder what he 
would do if he were well. He only rode in the 
half-mile open. Summary: 

Half-mile open, Class B.—W. C. Sanger, 1 ; 
H.C. Tyler, 2; C. M. Murphy, 3; G. F. Taylor, 
4; E. C. Bald, 5. 1m. 13 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile State Championship.— W. J. 
Tenzier, 1; B. Zalamea, 2; C. S. Merrill, 3. 
36 4-5s. 

Mile open, Class B.—H. C. Tyler, 1; C. M. 
Murphy, 2; G. F. Taylor, 3; E. F. Miller, 4; 
A. W. Warren, 5. 3m. 





On June 16th, at Detroit, W. W. Grant rode 
25 miles over the Belle Isle course in th. gm. 
261-5s_ As to the record being allowed, I can- 
not say, as I understand that part of the course 
is over park roadways. 

At Lockport, N. Y., June 16th, the N. Y. 
State D. W. meet was held. The first five men 
finished as follows : 


Handicap. M.S. Time. M.S. 

B,D PRB ccc cccccceedccscecccoesceses € $8. snspess 37 03 

Bs SUMED wcncsne” secencsscccussossone 6 G.ccpeces 37 4° 

Wf a rere oe SGD sdesens 32 40 

i scenes, se+' -sduvbavestinves 6 O.ccccece 37 49 

Ws We PORE, . . icpsncswensceeaes Scratch. ....s: 32 13 
Van Wagoner won thetime prize. The track ~ 


events were as follows: 

Half-mile State Championship.—L. A. Calla- 
han, 1; P. Van Boeckman, 2. 1m. 16 3-5s. 

One mile tandem.—Callahan and Lutz, 1; 
Penseyres and Leonert, 2. 2m. 36 1-2s. 

Five mile handicap.—A. B. Gaehler, scratch, 
1; E. F. Leonert. scratch, 2; L. A. Callahan, 
scratch, 3. 13m. 19s. 

One mile team race.—Penseyres, Lutz, Leon- 
ert, 1, 2,3; Gould, Korff, Green, 4, 5,6. 2m. 
458. 
One mile Niagara County Championship.—F. 
E. Paige, 1; A. F. Mundle, 2. 2m. 34 3-5s. 

One mile State Championship—F. A, Foell, 
1; P. Von Boeckman, 2. 2m. 32 2-5s. 


Two mile handicap.—A. B. Gaehler, scratch, 
1; W. A. Lutz, 100 yards, 2. 


4m. 52s. 
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One mile open, Class B.—J. S. Johnson, 1 ; O. 
S. Brandt, 2; C.-H. Callahan, 3. 2m. 27 3-5s. 

At Waltham, Mass., June 17th, there was 
some good racing, and the new track was prov- 
en to be as fast as its best friends have claim- 
ed. Johnson rode an exhibition flying-start mile 
in 2m. 3 3-5s., the fastest ever done at a reg- 
ular race meeting. Summary: 

One-third mile open, Class A.—Final heat: 
A. W. Porter, 1: W. Pettigrew, 2; C. G. Will- 
jams, 3. 42m. 3-5S. 

One-third mile open, Class B.—H. C. Tyler, 
1; C. M. Murphy, 2; G. F. Taylor, 3. 43m. 
2-5s. 

Mile handicap, Class B.—C. M. Murphy, 
scratch ; C. H. Callahan, 60 yds., 1. 2m. 12 4-5s. 


The Connecticut D. W. held a Spring meet 
at Bridgeport, Conn., June 18th and 19th. Re- 
sult of racing as follows : 

Two-thirds mile open, Class B.—E. C. Bald, 
1; I. A. Silvie, 2; H F. Miller, 3. 1m. 44s. 

Two-mile State Championship.—C. W. Hey- 
er, 1; W. F. Fryer, 2. 5m. 33 2-5s. 

Mile open, Class A.—Final heat: R. Mac- 
donald, 1; E. W. Heyer, 2; C. G. Smith, 3. 
2m. 43 I-5S. 

Mile open, Class B.—F, J. Titus, 1; E. C. 
Bald, 2; A. D. Kennedy, 3. 2m. 26 3-5s. 

On the second day’s racing the spectators 
were disappointed at the non-appearance of 
Sanger, who was suffering from a cold, and of 
Johnson, who had hurt his machine, 

Mile, Class B.—E. F. Miller, 1; C. M. Mur- 
phy, 2; G. F. Taylor, 3; O. S. Brandt, 4. 2m. 

3 2-58 

‘Two-thirds 
F, J. Titus, 2; 
Im. 46s. 

One-third mile, Class A.—R. Macdonald, 1 ; 
C. T: Nelson, 2; F. Parsons, 3. 45m _ 1-5s. 

At Utica, N. Y., June 21st, 4,000 people wit- 
nessed the ‘‘Diamond Tournament” of the 
Utica Cycling Club. Sanger broke the N. Y. 
State mile record in 2m. 6 2-5s. Summary: 

Half-mile open, Class A, time limit 1m. 15s. 
—F. J. Jenney,1; W. A. Lutz, 2. 1m. 14s. 

Mile open, Class B.—J. S. Johnson, 1; C. M. 
Murphy, 2; E. C. Bald, 3. 2m. 31s 

Mile open, Class A —F. J. Jenney, 1; W. A. 
Lutz,2; F. A. Foell, 3. 1m. 14 2-5s. 

Two-mile handicap, Class B.—C. M. Murphy, 
scratch, 1; W. F. Murphy, 25 yards, 2; H.R. 
Stenson, 85 yards, 3. 5m. 19 2-5s. 

Half-mile open, final run over.—H. C, Tyler, 
1; E. F. Miller, 2; W. F. Murphy, 3. 1m. 6s. 


mile, Class B.—H. C. Tyler, 1; 
E. C. Bald, 3; G. F. Taylor, 4. 





At Rome, N. Y., June 22d, the postponed 
Decoration Day meet was held. Johnson rode 
a half-mile in 59 2-5s., while Sanger rode the 
mile in 2m. 4s , which is State record. 

One mile open, Class B.—H.C. Tyler, 1; W. 
C. Sanger, 2. 2m. 32s 

One mile open,Class A.—Frank J. Jenney, 1 ; 
G. W. McTaggart, 2. 2m. 28 1-5s. 

One mile handicap, Class B.—J. S. Johnson, 
scratch, 1; E. C. Bald, scratch, 2. 2m. 15 1-5s. 

Half-mile open, Class B.—E. C. Bald, 1; W. 
C. Sanger, 2. 1m, Io 1-58. 


In the Newark Asbury Park (N. J.) century 
run, held June 23d, the Century Wheelmen, of 

















Philadelphia, starting with 92 riders, finished 
with 86, thus winning the first prize. The 
Montclair (N. J.) Wheelmen second, with 53 
survivors; Manhattan Bicycle Club, N.Y., third. 

On Saturday, June 23d, in the 75 miles, Cam- 
bridgeport (Mass.) Cycle Club road race, Nat 
Butler put the record 4gom. 27s., which, if the 
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Johnson rode a mile in 1m. 56s. at Waltham 
Mass., June 26th. He was paced by Callahan 
and Cutter, and by the Murphy Brothers on 
tandems. THE PROWLER. 


TueE Red Star Solid Iluminant meets the 
cyclist’s demands in every particular. Those 
who use it are not troubled by spilling, by 





course is correct, will stand as record. Inthe smoke orby odor. It is cheaper than oil, Red 
race the first five to finish were : Star Mfg. Co., Box 1092, New York. 
Handicap. M.S. Time. M.S. 
Fred. Cunningham.................. Bi S0us si ona: ws 46 17 ‘‘A Merry Cycling Song,” dedicated to the 
AL BPIBNG..... cinsc ccinsecseocieseee. ORD. conch cniee 46 17% wheelmen of America, has just been published 
eo paves ee Raueenvaeet meds a repens = - by Mr. Rowland Burke Hennessy, formerly of 
Be Pe nincends crectieaneonisnelll iecensess ae an the staff of OurInc, M,Whitmark & Sons, N. Y. 
BASEBALL. 


PROFESSIONAL UMPIRES. 

The umpiring of the college season of 1894 
has been a great improvement over former 
seasons. The most feasible system found in 
past years has been the double umpire scheme, 
under which each side named one man from 
a list of three submitted by their opponents. 
This was apparently a solution; but, never- 
theless, the ‘‘ you rob me and I rob you” style 
of umpiring was only too prevalent. This 
year the different captains requested Mr. 
Young, president of the National League, to 
appoint umpires for the games. It was a good 
deal of trust to put in one man when we stop 
to realize the intense rivalry there is between 
college nines. Mr. Young exercised the power 
given him with great foresight and impar- 
tiality. Such men as Stage and Hartley have 
given universal satisfaction. As a result, cap- 
tains, players and audiences have been favored 
with games free to a great extent from the 
wearisome kicking that used to be the chief 
drawback to a college game. 


THE PLAYERS FOR 1894 IN THE EAST 

The catchers and out-tielders of this season 
have been unusually good, while the pitchers 
have been, as arule, unusually poor. Carter’s 
work, however, is even better than last year. 
In times past he depended on his speed and 
jump, his slow curves being batted at will by 
most teams. This year he has lost little of his 
speed, and has gained a very good slow-curve 
ball, which, though not too well disguised, is 
still effective. He is far and away the best of 
the college pitchers. Of the other pitchers lit- 
tle can be said. Highlands, of Harvard, was 
the best when he was feeling just right, though 
he was too unsteady to be relied upon. 

Of the catchers, we consider Tenney, Green- 
way, Coogan, Williams, Scannell, Draper and 
Abbott unusually good, with Tenney perhaps 
at the head. As a back-stop he is Greenway’s 
equal, while as a hitter and base-runner and 
an enthusiastic worker he is much Greenway's 
superior. Whether he could catch Carter as 
Greenway has may be a question, but there 
seems to be little doubt of it. 

Goeckle is undoubtedly the best of the first- 
base men, being a fine fielder and a strong hit- 
ter. Otto, Dickinson and Stephenson have 


also done fine work. 
At second, Stearns, of Amherst, is the best. 
He has had hard work with his poor team, but 
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has nevertheless played his own game finely. 
King, Cantrell and Whittimore have also done 
good work. 

At short, Steere, Brooks and Hollister have 
proved best, with Steere first and the other 
two well matched. 

The third-base men have been about an ave- 
rage lot, with Cook, Lowney, Blakely and Ar- 
buthnot at the head. Arbuthnot is the best 
fielder of them all, but is woefully weak as a 
hitter. Cook stands at the head perhaps, though 
Lowney and Blakely could fill his place well if 
called upon 

The out-fielders have, as a rule, done splen- 
did work, though at Harvard they have done 
very poorly, with the exception of Wiggin, who 
made a remarkable showing for a man trained 
in the box. Thomas leads the list, with no 
errors and a batting average of over .600 in 
some twenty games. This work is genuine, 
too, and is not that of a record player. Mac- 
kenzie, Case and Payne are the next best in 
the order named, with Ward a most promising 
man for another season, 


THE TEAMS OF 1894 IN THE EAST. 


The credit of the best record for the college 
season must be given tothe Yale nine Cap- 
tain Case started the year with a good lot of 
veteran players. His team, as it finally played 
in the Harvard series, was composed of eight 
old men and one new one, Murphy, Yet 
the team as a whole was not extraordinary. 
The outfield was a good average field, nothing 
more—good fielders, but only fair hitters, and 
poor base-runners What it might have been 
had Case played and Bigelow not injured him- 
self is quite another matter. The infield had 
noman who could be considered a star. Ar- 
buthnot is a fine fielder, but his batting was the 
poorest on the team. Stephenson hit fairly well, 
but his fielding was no better than last year, 
and he could generally be counted on for at 
least one error. Murphy is stiff and awkward 
and covered little ground as second, while Case, 
as short, was clearly not at home. Yale’s bat- 
tery, however, was the best the colleges have 
seen in years. Greenway is an ideal back- 
stop for such a pitcher as Carter, steady, cool, 
and moreover a man who takes an interest in 
his pitcher’s work as well as in his own. The 
Yale team was not a good batting or a good 
fielding one, and it could not run bases, Yet so 
difficult was it to make runs off Carter, and so 


poor was the pitching talent of the other college 
teams that Yale won most of her games with 


comparative ease. In all probability, Prince- 
ton, Brown or Harvard could have beaten Yale 
if they had been as well off in the pitcher’s box. 
Pennsylvania tied her series with Yale, and 
what would have been the outcome if the tie 
had been played off is very doubtful. 

Princeton’s team was the best she has had for 
some a in every department except 
in the box. Like Yale’s team, it had but one 
new man, Ward. The outfield was very strong. 
Mackenzie and Payne being good batters, while 
Ward was a fine run-getter. The fielding and 
base-running of the trio was also good. The 
infield was also well-balanced and smooth- 
working. Otto did fine work at first, while the 
other three men improved on their record oZ 
last year. Gunster was not a good hitter, but 
the others did very good work at the bat. 
Williams and Trenchard proved good back- 
stops, and Williams’ throwing was very fine at 
times. In the box Altman was very successful 
early in the season ; but his delivery lacked va- 
riety, and later, when the batters began to get in 
good form, he washit hard. Bradley will make 
a pitcher. He lacks only strength and expe- 
rience. Princeton lost to Yale, 
cause her pitchers were weak. 

The Pennsylvania team also had but one new 
man, Blakeley. Like Princeton, she was very 
strong in all departments but the box. The 
outfield was made up of fine batters and field- 
ers and good ba3e-runners. The infield also 
batted well and fielded like professionals. Coo- 
gan kept up his fine record of last year and 
improved in his hitting. Boswell had a com- 
paratively easy time in most of his games, as 
his team generally put themselves ahead by a 
good safe margin in the first few innings. In 
a hard game, however, he proved himself unre- 
liable, and showed a tendency to ‘let down’ 
if he once got behind. Like Altman, he lacked 
variety inhisdelivery. Shoenhutt was a better 
pitcher, having better curves and better judg- 
ment, but even he was not very effective. 
Pennsylvania's record of no defeats at home 
and over twenty-five runs each game in the 
four Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Brown 
games shows how strong they were. Away 
from home, however, they were often unsteady, 
and thus they lost the chance of beating Yale’s 
fine record. Yet Pennsylvania has a good right 
to claim the championship She won all her 
series but the Yale and Princeton ones, and 
these resulted in ties, which she was not al- 
lowed to play off because her opponents would 
not arrange the necessary games. Just what 
reasons Yale and Princeton had for their action 
no one seems to know. At any rate, neither of 
them can claim superiority over Pennsylvania 
in the season's work It is, at best, a very un- 
satisfactory ending to an otherwise very satis- 
factory season 

At Harvard Captain Wiggin has done some 
things very well, and others not so well as could 
reasonably have been expected. It would have 
been almost a miracle if he had succeeded in pro- 
ducing a champion team out of the lot of class 
nine material at his disposal. Yet having pro- 
duced so good a team as he did, it was disap- 
pointing, to say the least, to see the team lose 
games by folly or stupidity. The work of the 
Harvard team against Yale was wonderful and 
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deserves great praise. But no one would have 
supposed it to be the same team that played 
the final game with Princeton or the iast game 
with Brown. Very great praise is due, how- 
ever, to Harvard's captain for what he has done 
for future teams. He found Harvard destitute 
of ball players, and leaves it with as good 
chances for next year as any college in the 
country. More than once as the season pro- 
gresses next year Captain Whittemore will have 
occasion to thank his predecessor. Scannell is 
one of the best catchers in the colleges, and for 
the next three years should prove a tower of 
strength. O’Malley is also a good man, and is 
‘Varsity material without doubt. In the box, 
erratic ‘*‘ Andy ” Highlands has been Harvard’s 
mainstay, but unless we are much mistaken, 
the Freshman athlete, C. Paine, will be a star 
next season. His own hard work has been the 
chief factor in his development, but to Captain 
Wiggin and ‘‘ Tim Keefe are due a great deal 
of praise for bringing out his latent ability. Of 
Highlands little need be said. He is a fine 
pitcher—at times. Just what a pitcher is worth 
who is only good ‘‘at times” is a problem. 
Dickinson is a fine first-baseman and a good 
batter. What he lacks is snap and dash, and 
that is something which few first-basemen pos- 
sess. At second, Whittemore is the best man 
Harvard has had for years, with the possible 
exception of Dudley Dez an. Cook at third is 
steady and reliable, a good fielder, an accurate 
thrower anda fair batter. He will be much miss- 
ed next year. Winslow at short is the weakest 
man in theinfield. He is nota good man in any 
sense. When you add to his negative virtues as a 
ball-player his tendency to play a questionable 
game, it is easy to see the one reason that kept 
him on the team—the lack of any one else, In 
the outfield Harvard has been trying new men, 
and so the field has been continually weak. 
Wiggin is by far the best. In fact, he is de- 
cidedly good. Corbett was also good though 
very erratic. O’Malley did fairly good work 
before he hurt his finger. In Beale and Garri- 
son Harvard has two good Freshmen. Beale 
is the better man on account of his batting, but 
Garrison is by far better in the outfield. As 
nearly all these men will be eligible for next 
year Harvard promises well. 


THE CAPTAINS FOR NEXT YEAR, 

Rustin, who played right field this year, will 
lead Yale’s forces next year. He is a hard, 
steady, though hardly a brilliant player. Brooks 
willcaptain Princeton, He is alsoahard worker 
but inclined to be erratic and brilliant by turns. 
His work this year, however, has been more 
steady than ever before. Whittemore, second 
base, is Harvard’s choice. He is a good man in 
all departments of the game, and is the liveliest 
player in Harvard’s team. Thomas, Pennsyl- 
vania's new captain, isa fine all-round player, of 
considerable experience, and with the material 
Pennsylvania can furnish will surely put a 
strong team in the field. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 22; PRINCETON, 9. 
Philadelphia, July 12th, — Pennsylvania 
closed her season by batting two Princeton 
pitchers all over the field and winning a most 
hollow victory. Princeton also batted well, but 


was forced to earn her runs, as the Pennsy!l- 
vania men played without an error. 


The field- 











ing of both teams was remarkable, considering 
the fierce batting they had to face. This game 
completed the Princeton series, each nine hay- 
ing won a game. Score: 


PENN. ABR BI POA E|PR’'NC’T'N. ABR BH PO A E 
Thomas, m.6 2 5 1 o o|/Payne,r.f..4 2 2 3 1 1 
Hollister,ss.5 2 4 2 2 oKing, 2b....5 1 2 2 3 0 
Goeckel,1b.6 2 o 8 1 o/Ward,m....4 1 1 1 o 8 
Reese, r.f...4 4 3 t o o/M’K'sie lf, pe t 2 2 © 2 
Contrell, 2b.3 2 o 2 2 o/Otto, 1b..... 5 0 010 r Oo 
Coogan, c...3 2 311 2 o/Altman, p..4 1 1 0 2 0 
Shoenh't, p.6 2 2 0 o ojHitzrot,p...0 0 0 0 0 o 
Blakeley,3b.6 3 3 o|Bradley,lf1.1 0 1 1 0 © 
Blair, 1.f....2 3 1 1 1 o}/Brooks,ss...5 1 3 3 2 0 

— — -- — — —|Williams,c.4 0 0 3 8 1 
Totals ...41 22 2: 27 11 o/Gunster, 3b.4 1 2 3 2 0 
Totals...40 9 14 2719 4 

Score by innings........ . eas 6 oy BS 
Pennsylvania........ seo.ee © 2 © EF O 3 383 ORB 
Princeton .. sccccccesceces "32002200 9g 
Earned runs: Pennsylvania, 7; Princeton, 8. Two- 


base hits, Thomas. Home runs, Shoenhutt, Blakeley, 
Mackenzie. Struck out, Ward, Otto 2, Altman, Williams 
2, Gunster 2, Brooks, Shoenhutt, Goeckel. Hit by 
xitched balls, Reese, Ward. Wild pitches, Altman, 
itzrot 2. Passed balls, Williams 3. Umpire, Stage. 
Time: 3h. 
YALE, 9; PRINCETON, 5. 
Brooklyn, June 16th.—Yale won her Prince- 
ton series after a hard contest by bunching her 
hits. Princeton’s errors were very unfortunate, 
and were responsible for several of the Yale 
runs . Princeton scored three runs in the first 
inning on a base on balls and fcur hits Yale 
followed this up by making four in her Half on 
two bases on balls and two bad outfield 
errors, which allowed the batters to make the 
circuit of the bases. Princeton scored two 
more in the fourth on three hits, two infield 
errors, and King’s long fly. After this in- 
ning Carter settled down to work, and Prince- 
ton failed to do any more scoring. Yale went 
ahead in the sixth on a base on balls and two 
hits. Altman took Bradley’s place in the 
seventh, and Yale clinched the game by two 
more runs in the eighth, scored on a base on 
balls, a wild pitch and three more hits, Both 
teams fielded well in the main, King and Case 
doing the best work. Williams was in good 


form, and Yale stole but one base. Score: 

YALE. ABR BH POA E|PR°NC’T’N. AB RBHPOA E 
Ristin, f.£..4 1 1 © © OPeyne,?. £..4 £ 0 0 t 1 
Murphy, 2b.4 2 1 1: 1 1/King, 2b....5 0 1 4 41 
906, 6.8....3 t 2 3 s olward.c.f..g 1 2 32 ¢ 0 
Carter, p....5 1 1 1 2 o/M’cke’zie,l.f4 o 1 1 0 1 
St’ph’s’n,1b.3 0 1 5 2 oj/Otto, rb..... Sta eo 
Speer, lf.. .3 1 1 2 o 1|/Bradley,p..3 o 1 0 4 0 
Gr'’nway,c..4 1 tir 1 oj/Altman,p...1 0 0 o 1 o 
Red’gt’n.c.f.4 1 2 3 © o/Brouks,sS.s..4 © 0 1 1 0 
Arb’thn’t,3b4 1 1: 1 1 1|/Williams,c.4 1 2 4 0 © 
—-—-—--—---— jGunster, 3b.3 1 1 r 0 o 
Totals....34 91127 8 33 8 ———-——— 
TOMIS)..:48 §$ 9:24.34 3 

Score by innings ie ie a ar oe a ae oe ae 
Vale... ecedeseveeee co cees @€ 0000 8 OC 3 O-9 
Princeton. .......ccscceseseee 3 0020000 0-5 


Earned runs: Yale 4, Princeton 4. 
Carter. Greenway, Redington. Two-base hits: Brad- 
ley, Gunster. Sacrifice hits: Case. Stolen bases: 
Ward, Mackenzie 2, Otto, Williams, Murphy. First 
base on balls: Off Carter 4, off Bradley 2, off Altman 
1. First base on errors: Yale 2, Princeton:. Hit by 
pitched ball: By Bradley t, by Altman 1. Wild 
pitches: Bradley, Altman. Struck out: By Carter 9, 
by Bradley 3. Double plays: Greenway, Stephenson 
Arbuthnot; Otto (unassisted). Umpire: Emslie. 

‘ime: 2h. 


Three-base hits: 


YALE, 5; HARVARD, I. 

Cambridge, June 21st.—Carter had the Har- 
vard batters at nis mercy, and if he had not 
given five bases on balls would have hada very 
pretty record. The Harvard team played like 





BASEBALL. 





* although he let one ball go through him. 
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men that expected to be beaten. Winslow at 
short showed up in very poor style. Whitte- 
more, Dickinson and Wiggin were the only 
men that seemed worthy a place on a ‘Varsity 
nine. Whittemore made a sensational catch of 
a low liner, throwing himself forward on his 
face and catching the ball just before it touched 
the ground. Wiggin in center field proved 
himself a worthy successor of Frank Hallowell, 
The 
rest of his work was of a very high order, and 
his throw home, catching Redington, was very 
pretty indeed. Yale playeda steady game, and 
but for Murphy’s error would have given a per- 
fect exhibition. Carter, of course, was the star. 
His work was very brilliant, and he was ably 
supported by Greenway. There was very little 
for the other men todo. The great feature of 
Yale’s game was steadiness and team work. 
Their batting was very weak. ‘The art of bat- 
ting is certainly not understood at New Haven. 

YALE. ABRBH POA E/HARVARD. ABR BH POA E 


Rustin, r.f..5 1 o + 1 oWh'tm're,2zb2 o 1: 2 0 o 
Murphy, 2b.4 1 o 4 o 1/Cook, 3b....4 1 0 xr 3 2 
Case, S.S....4 1 1 1 1 Oo Di’kins’n,1by 0 110 0 o 
Carter p....4 o o 212 ojPaine,1.f...3 0 0 0 o 
Steph's’n,1b4 1 2 7 0 oScannell,c..4 0 0 3 0 0 
Speer, l.f....4 0 1 3 0 c:Wiggin,c.f.4 o 1 6 1 1 
Greenway,c4 o o g 1 o/Winsl’w,s.s.2 0 0 3 0 3 
Red’gt'n,c.f.4 0 o o o ojHighl’nds,p.3 o 1 o 8 1 
Arb'ti't, 3b.4. : 3 2 3 oBeale, L.f....4. 0 0 t 0 0 
Totals. ..37. 5 5 2718 1| Totals....30 1 42712 7 
Score by innings......... 223456789 
WOisiiadesaves since eoccees 20200% © O Os 
ee tovnssse FO OO 6 6 © O Ot 
Earned runs: Yale 2. Home run: Case. Three-base 


hit: Stephenson. Sacrifice hit: Arbuthnot. Stolen 
bases: Whittemore, Winslow, Dickinson. First base 
on balls: By Carter, Whittemore (2), Winslow (2), 
Highlands. First base on errors: Yale 4, Harvard 1. 
Hit by pitched ball: By Carter, Paine. Passed balls: 
Greenway 2, Scannell. Struck out: By Carter, Scan- 
nell, Wiggin (2), Beale (2), Dickinson, Payne (2), High- 
lands, Winslow; by Highlands, Carter, Stephenson, 
Rustin. Double play: Wiggin and Scannell. Umpire: 
Hartley. Time: 2h. 
YALE, 2; HARVARD, O. 
New Haven, June 26th —Yale won the sec- 
ond game and series on Commencement at 
New Haven The game was by far the best 
exhibition of ball playing given by the leading 
colleges this year, Harvard played like veter- 
ans, and Yale applauded their plucky work time 
and time again. The attitude of the Yale 
crowd was quite impartial, and a more thor- 
oughly sportsmanlike audience never graced 
an athletic field. Both batteries did splendid 
work, Highlands at his best is second only to 
Carter, and Highlands was then at his best. 
Both Greenway and Scannell were in good 
form, The latter is undoubtedly the coming 
catcher in the colleges. In the field both teams 
played finely. Harvard’s errors were costly, 
however. Winslow is the weak place on the 
Harvard nine. Beale, in right field, fell down 
once and so missed an easy fly, but atoned for 
this later by making a beautiful catch just as 
the ball touched the ground. Dickinson ac- 
cepted fifteen chances without an error. For 
Yale everybody did fine work. Carter again 
proved himself to be the best pitcher in the coun- 
try. Captain Case played a good game at 
short, in spite of his two errors, and seemed 
to be largely responsible for the steadiness 
with which his team played. The work was 
very evenly divided among the other players, 
and was done without an error. The batting 
of both teams was weak. Carter, of course, 








troubled the Cambridge men, but Yale should 
have hit Highlands. 


YALE. ABR BH POA E;HARVARD. ABR BH POA E 
Rustin, r.f...3 0 0 o o o|Wh’tm’re,zb4 0 0 4 4 0 
Murphy, 2b.3 o o 2 1 o!Cook, 3b....3 0 0 o 3 1 
Case, s.s.....4 0 0 5 5 2\Dickins’n,1b4 0 115 0 oO 
Carter. p....4 1 1 1 3 o/Corbett,1f..4 0 0 0 0 o 
Stephe'n.1b.3 0 1 9 o oScannell,c..2 0 0 2 0 o 
Speer, L.f....3 0 o 1 o oj/Wiggin,c.f.3 0 0 2 0 o 
Greenw’y,c.3 1 1 6 1 oWinsl’w,s.<.3 0 0 0 3 1 
Red‘gt'n.c.f.3 o o 1 1 o/Highl’nds,p.2 o o o 3 1 
Arbuth’t,3b.3 o 1 2 1 oBeale,r.f...2 o 1 1 0 © 

Totals....29 2 42712 2, Totals....27 0 2 24 13 3 
Score by innings.......... s@#s3¢45 6 3 9 
WEP  oeseucebsbnctvensccss ooor1r.}8eo 0 .—2 
Harvard.......ccccccccesseees © 0 0 0 0 0 0 © oo 


Two-base hit: Stephenson. 
way. Sacrifice hits: 


Three-base hit: Green- 
ighlands, Murphy. Stolen base: 
Winslow. First base on balls: Rustin, Cook, Scannell, 
Beale. First base on errors: Yale 2, Harvard 2. 
Left on bases: Yale 5, Harvard 4. Struck out: Speer, 
Corbett 2. Wiggin, Scannell. Passed ball: Greenway 
1,Scannell:1. Umpire: Hartley. Time: rh. 25m. 


THE NEW ENGLAND INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE. 
The struggle in the New England Intercolle- 
giate Association has been peculiar. Williams, 
in our opinion, had by far the best team, and 
yet she was only able to tie Dartmouth, a team 
which she has beaten in three games out of 
four. The great trouble with the Williams 
team was over confidence. Absolutely sure of 
winning they dropped the last game on their 
own grounds and so lost the championship. 


Williams had two strong pitchers in Lewis - 


and Clarke. Her infield was also good. 
Lynch, at short stop, being the poorest man. 
Anderson at third was among the best. Inthe 
outfield she was also superior to either of her 
rivals. The team could bat well. 

Dartmouth was not as good as Williams in 
any way, but played a steadier game. Dins- 
more was not as good as either Lewis or Clarke, 
but he was much more reliable. As far as field- 
ing went, Dartmouth’s outfield was as good as 
Williams’, but they were not as good batters. 

Amherst’s nine had two redeeming features, 
Captain Stearns, a fine player and a good cap- 
tain, and Gregory, a good pitcher. Unfortu- 
nately, Gregory could not pitch two games in 
succession, and had no good substitute. 

The standing of the clubs was as follows: 


Will- Dart- Am- Games Per Cent. 

tams. mouth, herst. Won. Won. 

Williams.........— 3 2 5 625 

Dartmouth...... I _ 4 5 625 

Ambherst......... 2 ° — 2 +250 
Games lost.... 3 3 6 _ 


WILLIAMS, 2; AMHERST, I. 


Amherst, June 12th.—This was the best 
ame of the New England Intercollegiate series, 
. Lynch finally winning the game for Williams 
in the twelfth inning by a home run with two 
men out. Gregory pitched a remarkable game, 
allowing but one single hit besides Lynch's home 
run. In fact, Williams did not make a hit in 
the first seven innings. Landis played poorly, 
and his errors are responsible for Williams’ first 
run. Cheney also had an off day, but aside 
from these two men both teams did fine work, 
Stearns, Fletcher and Eaton excelling. Lewis 
was very effective when hits meant runs : 
Score by innings........ 123456789 1011 12 


Wa sasessncxs ©00000010 0 o 1—2 
Amherst..... ©00001000 0 0 o—! 





DARTMOUTH, 6 ; AMHERST, O. 


Hanover, June 15th.—Amherst was com- 
pletely outclassed. Captain Stearns went in to 
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pitch for Amherst and his wildness was ac- 
countable for Dartmouth’s runs. Smith, who 
succeeded him in the sixth inning, was much 
better. Dinsmore pitched a steady although 
not a brilliant game. Captain Huff made a 
startling play in the ninth inning, catching a 
high foul fly in his glove just as he jumped over 
the side line rope. 


Score by innings... 
Dartmouth 





se £23485 6 8 
pen eeu vseseceanss ' £30 8 0 0 oO 


9 
o—6 
DARTMOUTH, I0; AMHERST, 9. 

Hanover, June 16th.—Dartmouth defeated 
Amherst in a ten-inning game of hard hitting 
and very loose fielding. Amherst fielded better 
than her opponents, but lost because her men 
could not steal bases on Abbott. But five of 
the nineteen runs were earned. 

Score by innings 
Dartmouth . 
Amberst .........+. 





4567 8 
'22 6 6 
o 2 2 °s 2 





AMHERST, 5 } WILLIAMS, 2. 

Williamstown, June 23d.—With the pen- 
nant almost within her grasp, Williams let 
Amherst beat her on her own grounds. And 
this, too, although three of Amherst’s regular 
players were unable to play. Still, Amherst 
played a sharp game and won it on its merits. 
Superior batting by Amherst at critical mo- 
ments gave her the game, as Williams was, if 
anything, superior in fielding Gregory pitched 
a fairly good game, while Lewis, in spite of 
Draper’s excellent support, was not up to his 
usual standard. 


Score by innings........ tas 44 8 39 2 e 
BRIROIE 0 oviesiccs. cecccavces 1000000 4 0-5 
WHEE, cc ccecnccanescsens © 0020000 o—2 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

To say which nine should be placed at the 
head of the list of the colleges in the Middle 
West is far more difficult than the casual ob- 
server would imagine, The majority of col- 
lege people would probably place Oberlin at the 
head of the list, for, as well as defeating the 
Ohio colleges, Oberlin trounced Illinois twice 
and Michigan once, winning all three games by 
big scores. Yet Oberlin fell down before Wis- 
consin and Northwestern. Wisconsin had pre- 
viously been badly defeated by Illinois, and 
Northwestern was taken into camp by Michi- 
gan. At onetime Northwestern stock was way 
above par and Northwestern people enthusias- 
tically claimed the Western championship ; but 
the Evanstonians were defeated in the last 
game of the season by Michigan with a badly 
crippled team and class pitcher in the box. Had 
Northwestern won this game, I should have 
given the team first place among Middle West 
colleges, but with two games lost to Michigan, 
I scarcely feel disposed to do so. As it is, I ar- 
range the colleges in the following order: Ober- 
lin, Michigan, Northwestern, with honors pretty 
equally divided; Illinois, Wisconsin, Chicago, 
Minnesota and Iowa College (Grinnell) follow- 
ing in order as named. 

There is no denying the fact that Northwest- 
ern had a strong team, the best in the history 
of the institution, and its success shows how 
much depends on the captain and field general- 
ship. I hardly think that Griffith pitched bet- 
ter curves than he did in previous years, but 
Kedzie held him down to business and supplied 
the head work, which Griffith has always lacked. 
Northwestern has always been erratic, but 








Kedzie eliminated this weakness to a great de- 
gree. With Kedzie to — Griffith, he un- 
doubtedly heads the list of college pitchers in 
the Middle West. Voorhees, of Oberlin, should 
come second, with Hawley, Oberlin, third, 
and Hollister, of Michigan, not far behind. 
Dillon, of Wisconsin, pitched all the games 
for his team, and in most of them did commend- 
able work. Nichols, of Chicago, did not show 
the game he was expected to, and it is likely 
that the responsibility of the captaincy inter- 
fered with his work in the box. I said in July 
that Fredrickson did not at any time during the 
season pitch in his last year’s form. Like 
Nichols, the cares of the captaincy had much to 
do with his inferior work, but, in my opinion, 
if he had been supported by such a man as 
Kedzie, of Northwestern, or Smeltzer, of Mich- 
igan, Fredrickson would have shown himself as 
effective a pitcher as any man in the Middle 
West. 


NORTHWESTERN, 4; WISCONSIN, I. 
Evanston, June gth—Griffith was very effect- 
ive, Wisconsin securing but three hits. Dillon 
was hit safely nine times. Griffith struck out 
thirteen men ; Dillon nine. 


Northwestern... .......... .. © 0002200 o-% 
WON 6 6 5.00saosccnesserdses 100900000 oO! 


NORTHWESTERN, 6; MINNESOTA, 2. 
Evanston, June rath.—Though Minnesota 
made seven hits off Griffith he kept them scat- 
tered and scored sixteen strikeouts. North- 
western batted freely, securing thirteen hits. 
Both teams played a strong tielding game. 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 

Great interest has been manifested in the 
contest for the Jackson Challenge Cup. So 
evenly matched were the two leading teams 
that but one point separated them at the close 
of the season. The Braidwoods led with ten 
points, and the Thistles were runners-up with 
nine points, The Thistles had won the Fall 
contest ; and, according to the rules governing 
the Jackson Cup contest, the winner of the 
Fall series plays the winner of the Spring 
series for possession of the trophy for the year. 
This final game was played June 24th at Braid- 
wood before 3,000 spectators, It resulted in a 
draw—two goals each—being the second drawn 
game between these clubs this Spring. 


TORONTO SENIOR LEAGUE, 


June 13th Gore Vale defeated Parkdale 3-1. 
June 20th Gore Vale made the same score 
against the Scots. This closed the regular 
schedule, leaving the Gore Vale and Riverside 
tied for first place. The deciding game was 
played June 26th, when Gore Vale won the 
medals (3-0), Riverside runners-up Parkdales, 
Scots and Royal Canadians finished as named. 


TORONTO INTERMEDIATE LEAGUE, 


The final game in this league was yttued 
June 16th between the Willows and the Hu- 
rons. The Willows won the game (6-3), and 


were awarded the championship, having scored 
ten points. 


The Hurons were runners-up 
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NOP WeAtOIh. 5060060605 2: : 
NONI son's inne «wine wescinions I 
CHICAGO, 4; MINNESOTA, 2. 

Chicago, June 13th.—Minnesota's wretched 
infield work at critical moments lost the game, 
for they outbatted Chicago. Neither team was 
very free with the stick, however. Brown 
pitched for Chicago. He was hit safely only six 
times and struck out twelve men. 

CHICAGO... cocecceeccssscesccess 210001 0 0 o-%4 
po err een 0 © 200000 o—2 
NORTHWESTERN, 8 ; CHICAGO, I. 

Evanston, June 14th.—Griffith continued his 
good work and Chicago’s score showed but four 
safe hits. Kedzie’s men found Nichols for six 
singles, a triple and a double, and these, as- 
sisted by six errors, gave eight runs 


Northwestern..........-.0+08+ 2031002 0 0-8 
Ee errr prenn I 0 ©0000 0 ot: 


MICHIGAN, 9 ; NORTHWESTERN, 8. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.. June 16th. —Michigan and 
Northwestern divided batting and fielding hon- 
ors, with nine hits and eight errors each. Mich- 
igan secured the largest number of hits off 
Griffith this season. The Michigan team was 
weakened by the absence of pitcher Hollister 
and second baseman Spitzer. 


Michigan........ 
Northwestern 





WISCONSIN, 12; CHICAGO, 2. 
_ Chicago, June 16th.—Wisconsin won easily, 
Dillon being in splendid pitching form, while 
Nichols was hit very freely by the men from 
Wisconsin, Harry F, KEnpDaAtt., 


FOOTBALL. 


with eight points. The Gore Vales, River- 
sides, St. Alphonsus and G. T. R. Clubs fol- 
lowed in the order named. 


TORONTO JUNIOR INDEPENDENT LEAGUE. 

The series ended in a tie between the Park- 
dale Collegiate Institute and the Crawfords, 8 
points each. The deciding game was won by 
the Crawfords, 1-o. The remaining teams fin- 
ished in the following order: Beavers, Capi- 
tals, Argyles and Clippers. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 

The championship was won by the Americus 
A. A., of West Hoboken, N J., its total score 
being 24 points. The Ashlands, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., were runners-up with 23 points. These 
two clubs lost but one game each during the 
contest. The Red Stars of New York were 
third with 21 points. Mr. Thomas Bright, sec- 
retary of the Americus Club, reports the season 
to have been a very successful one, and that 
the game is fast coming into public favor. 

The Centreville A. C., of Bayonne, N. J., 
closed a brilliant season by defeating the 
Greenville Wanderers, of Jersey City, at the 
annual carnival of the N. J. A. C., by 2-0. The 
C. A. C, has three teams in the field. They 
played twenty-five games, winning twenty, 
drawing four and losing one. 


June 30th, at Ridgewood Colosseum, Brook- 





lyn, an eight-team tournament with six players 
on aside gave the following scores: First round, 
Ashlands, No. 1, three goals ; Red Stars, none. 
Ashlands, No. 2, two goals; Lafayette, No. 2, 





none. Kearney Union, two goals; Americus, 
one. Centreville, one goal ; Lafayette, No. 1, 
none. Semi-final.—Ashland, No. 1, two goals; 


Centreville, one. Kearney Union, two goals; 
Ashlands, No. 2, none. Final.—Ashlands, No. 
1, three goals; Kearney Union, one. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 

Windsor won the championship in the South- 
western district, the final game being with 
Walkerville, and the score 3-0. Windsor did 
not enter in the cup finals. 

In the Central district, at Berlin, on June 5th, 
Galt defeated the Berlin Rangers, 3-1. At Galt, 
on June 8th, the Rangers again fell before 
Galt, 5-o. These games gave the champion- 
ship of the Central district to Galt, The finals 
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for the cup were between the Hurons, of Sea- 
forth, winners in the Huron district, and Galt. 
The game at Seaforth, on June 23d, resulted in 
a victory for the Hurons (1-0), On June 2gth, 
at Galt, the Hurons won the cup (2-1) in a very 
hard-fought contest. 

The battle for the Caledonia cup was fought 
at Berlin between a team picked from the To- 
ronto League and one from the Western As- 
sociation, The teams were very evenly match- 
ed, and it was not until the last five minutes 
that the winning goal was kicked, Toronto 
being the victor (1-0). 

In the Intermediate competition, on June 
22d, at Ayr, the home team won (5-0), from 
Harriston, On June 28th, at Harriston, Ayr 
was defeated by Harriston (5-0), leaving the 
championship still undecided. 

In the Windsor Junior League the Walker- 
villes finished first, with the Ogemaws, of 
Windsor, runners-up, S. J. Warts. 


ROWING, 


tHE YALE-HARVARD RACE, 

Since 1876, when the series of four-mile eight- 
oared traces was established, Yale has won 
twelve times and Harvard seven times. This 
record is discouraging enough even to the most 
enthusiastic Harvard supporter. It seems even 
nore so in view of the fact that since 1885 Har- 
vard has won only one race—in 1891. And 
her rowing has shown but little improvement. 

The style last year and this, so far as body 
form was concerned, was good ; but the absence 
of leg work and clean watermanship quite over- 
balanced this. The thing that makes a boat 
travel is the pressure of the blades against the 
water. The object should be to make that press- 
ure as hard and continuous as possible. One 
mode of accomplishing this is to drive the heels 
into the stretchers from the instant the blades 
touch the water until they leave it. The lift of 
the bodies and the use of the slide are merely 
auxiliaries—though most important ones—in 
increasing the power of this drive. But if 
the drive is hard and even, and yet the blades 
are not buried throughout the stroke; if 
they are not put into and brought out of the 
water clean and sharp; if the beginning is 
missed and the finish cut, the drive is wasted. 
From a careful inspection of the Harvard crew 
in practice at New London, I am convinced 
that it is because these first principles are lost 
sight of that success comes so rarely. As com- 
pared with the blade work of the crew when I 
saw it in practice, the blade work in the race 
was greatly improved. The pressure was never 
applied, however, at the beginning, where 
there should be a smart, sharp, hard grip 
on the water. The Harvard crew seemed to 
apply the little power it had in the middle of 
the stroke Such a method will never win 
against the clean drive of Yale crews. 

The Yale crew rowed well throughout the 
race. Something had been dore to diminish 
the hurried, nervous appearance of the work. 
The stroke in the water was also longer than it 
had been ten days before. Those who expected 


Johnson to be flustered were disappointed. He 
did not have a chance to show great general- 
ship—it was not needed. 


In a hard race the 
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crew might not have kept its form so well, but 
surmises are not timely in the face of actual 
results. The crew held their rivals during 
the first quarter mile quite unexpectedly, and 
after that there was no need for anxiety as 
to Johnson's head and Cross’s ability to pull his 
weight. The blade work wasclean. The small 
amount of splashing was due chiefly to the 
breeze. Mr. Cook’s confidence, so pronounced 
as to call forth universal comment, was fully 
justified by the result. That the crew was 
faster than last year’s is probable. Thatit was 
not as fast as it should have been is certain. 
The deficiency in speed was, to my mind, due 
in large part to the changes which Mr, Cook 
introduced this year inthe Yale stroke. I shall 
return to this point. 

For a week before the race the knowing ones 
were greatly perplexed. All acknowledged 
that Harvard had a fighting chance, though on 
the form of the two crews the race was surely 
Yale’s. Harvard had a light, wiry crew, made 
up of men who seemed all grit and bone. But 
it lacked watermanship and leg work, and the 
perplexity arose from the chance the crew had 
to develop these essential qualities before the 
race. The leg work was certainly improved, but 
the watermanship showed little advance. 

Much will doubtless be said about the light- 
ness of the Harvard crew. Yet it will not do 
to attribute its defeat solely, or even mostly, to 
this. Kales probably was not suited to be the 
stroke of a four-mile crew. His lack in weight 
could only have been supplied by extreme 
strength and life. After the two-mile flag he 
pulled scarcely an ounce, although manfully 
keeping the crew going. Purdon, the other 
light man, did not justify his selection, and, in 
fact, rowed wretchedly, in spite of his strength. 
But the rest of the men were of average weight 
and strength, although Stevenson and Town- 
send were far from fit on the day of the race. 
The cause of defeat lies in the way the men 
applied the strength they had, or rather in the 
way they misapplied it. Fennessy and Davis 
were the sole redeeming features of the crew. 
The way Fennessy stuck at it, keeping his 
form the whole dreary way and applying every 














ounce of his power each stroke was an ample 
justification of the faith expressed last year in 
his development. He was, beyond question, 
the best oarsman in either crew. 

Both crews carried their oars back on the re- 
cover squared to the wind, which must have 
told seriously on the speed. This is a matter 
in which amateurs can learn from professionals. 

Mr. T. N. Perkins bore the brunt of the Har- 
vard coaching, assisted since the last class race 
by Mr. F. N. Watriss, L. S., and at New London 
occasionally by Mr. Harry Keyes. Mr. Perkins 
felt, long before the race, that most of his ma- 
terial was ordinary, and that everything was in 
Yale’s favor, but, nevertheless, he was unre- 
mitting and untiring in his endeavor. If his 
efforts were not crowned with success, it was 
not through any lack of earnest work. Again, 
he had to contend with an almost complete lack 
of interest in the crew on the part of most Har- 
vard men. Only in the last week or two pre- 
ceding a race is anything like hearty interest 
in crew work shown. How different from the 
condition of affairs at Yale, where there is a 
veritable embarras de riches of coaches. 

Mr. Robert J Cook has seemingly embarked 
on a still hunt. after Cornell’s style of rowing. 
It is difficult to comprehend why be should con- 
sider it necessary to depart from the high stand- 
ard of style his crew attained in 1892. At New 
Haven and New London he is absolute master, 
but from present indications he appears likely 
to run his tendency toward the professional 
method into the ground. The glory of many 
victories should not blind the Yale alumnus to 
the danger of the mission hé has apparently 
entered upon. 

His tendency toward unsportsmanlike mys- 
tery, moreover, should not be suffered to go 
unchecked. By force of her many victories in 
many forms of sport, Yale has assumed the 
leading position in athletics among American 
colleges. Upon her athletes rests the re- 
sponsibility of keeping amateur standards 
high, and we have a right to expect of them not 
merely one erent but also fine sports- 
manship, et her take the lead in elevating 
college athletics in America out of the silly 
mystery that now enshrouds it. Well might 
Mr. Cook take a hint from Mr. Perkins’ idea of 
sportsmanship. At Red Top, Captain Davis 
and Messrs. Perkins and Watriss discussed 
with frankness their chances. All true sports- 
men must long to see the day when each crew 
will give out truthfully the weights of its men 
and the times made in trials over the course — 
for the day when the coves will be sought 
merely for shelter from the wind and not be- 
cause they offer shelter from the public or their 
rival’s eyes. It is unmanly for Yale men to fear 
that Harvard will learn their ‘‘ stroke.” Sooner 
or later the styles of rowing at every college 
will become one. Then will the race for su- 
premacy belong to the crew that rows best and 
not tothe one that rows the best ‘‘stroke.” Are 
we not all sportsmen enough to prefer such a 
state of things? I am thankful to know that 
there are many Yale men who do not agree with 
Mr. Cook on this question of mystery, and who 
look for the time when it will be possible to be 

at once a rowing expert and a gentleman. 

The story of the race can be told in a very 
few words. It was rowed on the evening of 
June 28th from the stake-boats opposite the 
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Harvard quarters to the finish, just above the 
railroad bridge, a distance of four miles. Both 
crews came. to the starting point within five 
minutes of the appointed time—6:30—and at 
once took their chosen positions — Yale the east, 
and Harvard the west sides of the course. 
Mr. Herman Oelrichs, the referee, lost not an 
instant, and before the people on the Press 
boat were fairly aware of what was happening 
the crews were off. For a quarter ot a mile 
Harvard held a trifling advantage, but from 
that point to the finish it became merely a 
question of the number of lengths Yale would 
win by. Yale drew steadily away, at the mile 
leading by over five lengths, increasing the 
lead to eleven and fifteen lengths at the two 
and three-mile flags respectively. There was 
not a suspicion of nervousness about the work 
of Yale’s champions, nor did any one of them 
for one instant lose his form, with the possible 
exception of No. 4 during a part of the last mile 
anda half Their blade work was clean and 
sharp, there being a little splashing only dur- 
ing the second and fourth half-miles While 
there was not much real speed to the boat, 
there was much more than enough to win. 
Captain Johnson stroked the crew admirably, 
showing extremely good judgment in the way 
he handled his men. He set a stroke of 35, 
which varied at only one or two points, No 
fault can be found with the way the Yale crew 
rowed, except in the absence of body swing 
and the trifle short stroke in the water ; but 
these were faults of style rather than of execu- 
tion ‘They rowed well the stroke Mr. Cook 
saw fit to teach them, The Harvard men be- 
gan to show signs of weariness at the two-mile 
flag. Kales got shorter and shorter, and had 
less and less life and dash. He kept the rate 
of stroking at between 34 and 38 the whole 
way, mostly at about 36 At bow and four 
there were noticeably bad breaks most of the 
distance Purdon rolled about in his seat and 
met his oar more than half-way. Davis and 
Fennessy were the only ones who kept their 
form throughout. It is always unpleasant to 
criticise a defeated crew, but the truth must be 
told. The Harvard crew rowed a miserable 
race, even for a hopeless stern chase. And, to 
make matters worse, their coxswain fouled the 
two-mile flag in an absolutely inexcusable 
manner. He seemed to have quite lost his 
head, for no more zig-zag course was evet 
steered on the Thames. It was in striking 
contrast with the excellent steering of Olm- 
stead, who, except for the last half-mile, kept 
his boat pointed straight for the finish. Pur- 
don, Townsend, Bullard and Stevenson were 
much distressed at the finish, and Lewis had 
had quite enough of it. The Yale crew crossed 
the finish line in 23m. 47s. from the start, 
a winner by about twenty lengths. The weights 
of the crews, as obtained on the morning of the 
race, must be taken cum grano salts: 
YALE CREW. | HARVARD CREW. 
Age. Wt. | Age. Wt. 
Bow, Armstr’g,’95 20 158| Bow, Purdon, 95: 22 156 
2. ua 96. 21 165| 2. Bullard, ’96... 22 161 


3. Beard, soe 28 3169) 3. Lewis, "96. 20 150 
4s Rogers, ° a s. 20 163| 4. Towns’d, 06. 19 158 
5. Dater, ’95S... 21 178| 5. Stevenson,’ 96 20 166 
6. Cross, ’96..... 19 188| 6. Davis, "o4,capt 22 178 
7. Treadway,’96 20 170| 7. Fennessy, °96. 21 168 
Stroke, Johnson, | Stroke, Kales, 796. 21 143 


’94, captain.... 22 160} Coxswain, Day, ’96. 
Coxswain. Olmstead, ’o4 S. | 


Average weight, 1687. Average weight, 161%. 











The conditions of tide and wind were not 
favorable for fast time, 
an obstacle to much better 
crew made. 
Times at each half mile 
Distance. 
Half mile........ pus 
PED cnknshekvand 








One and a half miles ).1 

ye ee ee 12.27 
Two and a half miles...... 15.31 
Three miles... 18.35 
Three and a hz Ulf mile: 21.42 
ON SE Bch ca cnpNecsNdreeens 24.40 





The record ef races since he institution of 
the four-mile eight-oared series is : 














lear. Course. Winner. Time. Losers Time. 
1876....Springfie.d.....Yale . 2.02 

1877 ...Springfieic..... Harvard. 

18 78.... New London.... Harvar i 

1879... New London....Harvard. 

1880.... New London... Yale.. 

1881 New London... Yale 

1882 New London...Harvard.. 

1883.... New London...Harvard.. 

1884.... New Lendon...Yale 

1885....New London... Harvar« ie 

1886.... New London... 

1887.... New London...Y 

1888 .. New London... : 
1889.... New London... Yale........2 eee 1.55 
1890 .. New London... Yale SEBO 2 0050s0s88.60 
1891.... New London... Hz urvard....2 Se. Kpaasvesnaee 
1892.... New London... Yale..... 20.48 ; 21.424 
1893.... New London... Yale........2 2 lange 
1894 ...New London...Yale... 23-47 24.40 


The Yale crew used a paper shell made by 
Waters, which weighed about 245 Ibs _ It was 
an extremely good specimen of its kind, being 
light and strong and perfectly smooth, and 
fitted the crew perfectly. The Harvard crew 
used a cedar boat made by Davy, which weigh- 
ed only 224 Ibs., one of the lightest ever built 
The Rough boat was not used, being found 
too large for this year’s crew. The Davy boat 
was extremely pretty, but the difference be- 
tween the smooth surface of the E nglish- made 
boat and the indented surface of Davy’s shell 
was marked. The English shell weighed 
probably forty pounds more. Davy would do 
well to’ follow Rough’s ex cample in building 
boats over a model instead of in sections 

The course was admirably kept, although the 
Harvard crew was slightly interfered with by 
small boats toward the finish, and both crews 
were surrounded after the race by a number of 
boats, to their imminent peril. Mr. C. D’O. 
Iselin lent his steam-launch, He/vefza, to the 
referee. ‘The judges’ boat was the yacht £d/a. 
These, the Press boat and the revenue-cutter 
Dexter followed the race. The crowd assem- 
bied to witness the race was somewhat smaller 
than usual, and there was a not unnatural ab- 
sence of enthusiasm over the result. 


THE FRESHMEN RACE, 

The following crews took partin this race, 
which was rowed in the morning of June 28th, 
up stream from the railroad bridge to the two- 
mile fle ag off the Navy Yard: 





YALE. 
Position. Ba - mt Weight. 
WwW hos GENE: 6. kbevbases 145 
. Miller shh Saupe 160 
bailey...... + ceseeeae ES 
- SUEPMIN: .. as000s vom 177 
5. Campbell, Jr... .cccess 170 
Bo | eer 180 
7 » BR. JORG... 25.00 -c0seceses --173 
PRONE ici cais's- en eanens 5. Sf. Simpson........ See) Shas 154 
Coxswain........ oe Kes CHAIR... sercccces geweee 105 


Aver age weight, 165% Ibs. 
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COLUMBIA. 








ee Serer Tire scnkte W, EROMRDTION .....de0eseses. 150 
Bincsinns) onvseeenakon Ls, RANAOION .....00c0cc00000008 156 
Renetveesxencs. sane A. W. Petham...... sss 141 
errr fn oo Se ra ...139% 
co ieceeicessnunuecenute (errr rrr 157 
6 eeesesecens eer a ey. Se eer rere 105 
, cecgumanesn tenn Re MOR ye53 s+ sansene 168 

Stroke «sf, Ae. Plorrepont, JF. «2.00085 151 

COORG WAI 0.000 05009551 8 See log 

Average w eight, 156 Ibs. 
HARVARD, 

oT ores «4. C..de V. Cornell.......005+ 169 
Dekensars  (seners ee rrr | | 
Bosna snuseens ...-F. K. Kernan Metre... 
Re errr ae: P. Wee .. ... « Prey: 
rrr) | ere 165 
Bi scchehbn sss ceceauke BD A, AEB 0. sv oscscescnes 162 
Jeccccsccvces W., BE. PRGIPS..2060006.. 200000 161 

Stroke........s0« . , DuP. Irving.. (a scaeae 146 

Coxswain.... 5 Py RITROR sc ccscesanccsesescs go 

‘sites weight, 16244 lbs. 
Columbia took the lead, with Yale second. 


For a mile and a half the race between these 
two crews was pretty. Harvard was hopelessly 
out of it from the start. At the mile post 
Columbia led by about half a length, but in the 
next half-mile Yale cut down this lead and in 
turn assumed one of about half a length. 
Owing to the fact that Harvard was far in the 
rear, the referee’s boat, He/vefza, which also 
carried the timers, was too far from the leaders 
to enable her passengers to judge accurately of 
their relative positions. Yale continued to gain 
rapidly to the mile and a half distance, but in 
the last half-mile Columbia made up a number 
of lengths until at the finish there was scarcely 
open water between the two. The official 
times were: Yale, 11m. 15s,; Columbia, 11m. 
24s.; Harvard, 11m. 56s. But the times of 
the first two were only approximate at the 
finish. 

The best trained crew won, and proved itself 
nearly equal to last year’s famous Freshman 
crew. The Columbia crew deserves the great- 
est praise for its splendid fight. Its improve- 
ment during the last days of training is due to 
the coaching of Mr. Guy Richards. Had he 
taken hold a little earlier, Yale would not have 
won, Mr. Sill worked faithfully, but lacked the 
needed experience. Mr. Newell was untiring 
and devoted in his efforts over the Harvard 
Freshmen, but he did not possess the requisite 
ability. On the other hand, Mr. J M. Goet- 
chius had the Yale Freshmen in hand from 
early in May, and Dr, Percy Bolton took charge 
of them at New London, where Mr. Cook also 
looked them over occasionally. While it is not 
likely that many of the crew will find their way 
into the ’Varsity boat, yet those who do so will 
not be novices 

The winners of the Freshmen races since the 
first in 1880 are as follows: 








1880, bee 17 ..Harvard | 1888, June 23 -Columbia 
1881, June 30...... Harvard | 1889, June 27...... Harvard 
1882, July i......Columbia | 1890, June 27.... Columbia 
1883, June 27...... Harvard | 1891, June 24.... Columbia 
1884, June 26.... Columbia | 1892, July 1............ Yale 
1885, June 25...... Harvard | 1393, od eer Yale 
1886, July 1.......Harvard | :8y4, Jume 28........66 Yale 
1887, June 2g..... Columbia 

Yale rowed in 1886, 1891, 1892, 1893, and 


Columbia has won 6 times, Harvard 6 
Yale has thus won 


1894. 
times, and Yale 3 times. 
three out of her four races. 


THE CORNELL-PENNSYLVANIA RACE, 
Last month I recorded the bare fact that 
Cornell had again won the race in easy fashion. 
Cornell led after the first quarter of a mile, and 


























at three miles had a lead of four or five lengths. 
At this point Pennsylvania made a good spurt 
and managed to reduce the lead for atime, but 
Cornell went away again near the finish, and 
crossed the line—according to the judges— 
about four lengths to the good. The difference 
in the time of the two crews, however, would 
seem to show that the distance must have been 
nearer seven lengths. The winning crew 
averaged 139% Ibs., Pennsylvania 165 lbs. Cor- 
nell’s time, 21m. 12%s,; Pennsylvania’s, 21m. 
343(s. ‘The race was rowed over a course of 
tour miles on the Delaware river, near Phila- 
delphia, June 16th, having been postponed 
from the 15th, owing to rough water. That 
the Cornell crew was a fast one, even for Cor- 
nell, was generally admitted. Mr Woodruff 
was handicapped in coaching through having 
no launch until the end of May. 

In view of Cornell’s continued success, it 
would seem more sportsmanlike for Yale to ac- 
cept achallenge. ‘True, Yale has everything to 
lose and nothing to gain ; but unless Mr. Wood- 
ruff succeeds in lowering Cornell’s colors next 
year, there will certainly be good ground for 
the belief that Mr. Cook is afraid to test his 
stroke—modified even as it was this year— 
against that taught by Courtney. 


AT ST, PAUL’S SCHOOL, 

The presence of a number of old St. Paul’s 
boys in the various crews at New London this 
year will make the doings of their successors of 
interest. In the annual races in June the Shat- 
tucks won both the six and eight-oared, and 
the Halcyons won the four-oared contest. Two 
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Shattucks 


The 
CHASE MELLEN. 


school records were broken. 
won the Yale Challenge Cup. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN VS MINNESOTA, 
The two-mile eight-oared race between the 
University of Wisconsin and the Minnesota 
Boat Club for the Schlitz trophy and gold 
medals took place June 23d, at Lake Minne- 
tonka, and was won by the Minnesotas in 1om. 
3414s., the Wisconsin boys crossing the line 14 
seconds later, after rowing a very plucky race. 
Wisconsin was coached by Mr. Marston, an ex- 
Cornell oar, and rowed a short, quick stroke, 
greatly in contrast to the long, steady stroke and 
reach of the Minnesotas. Barring a slight side 
wind the water was perfect. Minnesota caught 
the water first and immediately secured the 
lead, which they held throughout. They never 
stroked above 37, and after the start rowed the 
whole distance at 34, while the Wisconsin eight 
varied from 38 to 42. The Minnesotas were 
never pushed and did not make any spurt, or 
they could have easily lowered the time, having 
gone the two milesin 10m. 15s. two days before 
the race, which I understand is seven seconds 
better than the record for still water. The 
crews were made up as follows: 
MINNESOTAS, Weight. | U.OF WISCONSIN Weight. 


Bow, Armstrong (Capt).140 | Arnold........006. Gees 
2) Wann .eeeeeeens os BOE) MONIOE oc. scscvevedasenss 154 
S WOO Riseecccces 157 os Wapt.) .. . css 180 
4 Langford.... .....163 | Sedgewick.........000- 170 
a See 266 | PCO OB ec cccccesccsces 183 
6, Houghton......... Sa) WOE iis c04 cccnens 155 
re SN iin cbs sccnckounmen 155 
Stroke, Wright...... ... 162 Pyre a ee eee 170 
Coxswain, Getty........ BER 1 WHINE 6.030:6:0:504 testes 105 


Average weight, 15834 Ibs. 6334 Ibs. 


1 
N. P. LAncrorp, Jr. 


KENNEL. 


THE Manitoba Field Trials Club has followed 
the example of the International and added an 
amateur stake to its events, which will com- 
mence September 5th. When the stake for 
dogs handled by amateurs was run at the In- 
ternational trials it proved, first : that such an 
event could interest many people ; and second : 
that the average gentleman sportsman is a bit 
of a duffer at handling dogs in such a contest. 
There were notable exceptions, however, and 
the excitable owners merely added to the fun. 
Let the amateur stakes flourish, for they en- 
courage genuine sport. If they also encourage 
amateurs to acquire something of the skill of 
professional handlers, minus certain doubtful 
methods, no great harm can result. 


Among the good dogs recentiy deceased are 
the bull-terrier White Wonder, by Gully the 
Great-Kit ; and the Gordon setter bitch cham- 

ion Gordon Janet, by champion Beaumont- 

elle Stephens. 


OAKLAND BENCH SHOW. 

The Alameda County Sportman’s Association 
scored a success with its inaugural show, held 
at Oakland, Cal. The principal winners were : 

Mastiffs, dogs: Leo, Chino, Nobie. Bitches: 
Bess II. St. Bernards, rough dogs: California 
Bernardo, Columbus, Hector. Bitches: Lady 
Bute II., Gundred, May Queen. a 
dogs: Robin Hood. Bitches: Laura Alton. 
Bitches: Bianca, 


Smooth dogs: Judge. 
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Great Danes, dogs : Max, Cesar II. Bitches : 
Hagar, © Puppies, dogs : Tiger, Ray. Bitches: 
Flontis. 

American fox hounds, dogs: Paddy, Guess. 
Bitches: Fanny’ M., Julie, Butte. “Puppies, 
dogs: General Molka, American Scout. 
Bitches: Queen C. 

English Foxhounds : Landlord. 

Greyhounds, dogs : Woodstock, Sky Rocket, 
Peter Jackson. 

Bitches: Kathleen, Lady Glendyne, Pronto. 

Newfoundlands, dogs: Nero, Bruin, Duke 
Royal. 

Bitches: May, Myrtle, Nellie. 

Chesapeake Bays, dogs: ‘Trout. 
Bess. 

Pointers, Ch. Bitches (under solbs.): Patti, 
Croxteth. Open, dogs (over 55lbs.): Buck S., 
Pete. Bitches (over solbs.): Little Nell, Jill, 
Hornell Bess. Bitches (under s5olbs.): Kioto, 
Lady Pey, Midget P. Puppies, dogs: Mac, 
Rio A., Spence. Bitches: Dora, Hulda, Sally. 

English Setters, dogs: Starlight W., Hope’s 
Rush, Jack. Bitches: Countess Noble, Dolly 
Mac, Lady Blanche B_ Puppies, dogs : Charm, 
Leo H. Bitches: Dina Lee, SuverG., Gladiohle. 

Irish Setters, Ch. dogs: Dick Swiveller. 
Bitches: Lady Elcho T. Open, dogs: Nemo 
II., Sultan, Finglar, Jr. Bitches: Ruby M., 
Queen of Kildare, Lightning. Puppies, dogs: 
Redwood, Cots. = 

Gordon Setters, dogs : Dick II., Joe Johnson, 
Punch. Bitches: Bijou. 


Bitches : 


Field Spaniels, Master Shina, Ben 
Harrison, Neb. 

Cockers, open, black, dogs: Woodland Duke. 
Bitches : Brontilla, Mollie Mac, Lassie S. Pup- 


vies, dogs : California Duke, Dash K. Bitches 


dogs : 


one, Dina P. Open, other than black: Nim- 
rod, Snap, Bitches: Bettie, Read S., Queenie. 
Puppies : King Muggins. 


Irish Water Spaniels, ch. dogs: 
Bitches : Nellie. Open, bitches : Bess. 
Dachshunds: Fannie. Poodles: Faro. 
Collies, open, dogs : Ned, Jeannot, Fordhook 
Challenger. Bitches: Floss, Fordhook Sage, 
Sunshine. Puppies: Moro, Charlie, Blondie. 
Bulldogs ; Boo-Boo, Bitches; Roxie. 


Barney L. 


ROD 


AMATEUR TRAP SHOOTING ABROAD. 

The well-known American cracks, Captain 
Money, Fred. G. Moore, R. A. Welch, J. S. 
Page and E. L. Post, crossed the Atlantic with 
the avowed intention of capturing glory, cash 
and trophies at some of the big trap-shooting 
events. Up to the time of writing they have 
done some excellent work. The fun began 
with the big international pigeon shooting 
tournament at Hurlingham, June 25th. The 
company was very hot, for among the contest- 
ants were some of the deadliest shots of Russia, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Spain, in addi- 
tion to the formidable British brigade. In the 
opening handicap, at £5, £50 cup, or specie 
added, Captain Money lost his first bird, dead 
out of bounds. Mr. Moore failed in the third 
round, Messrs. Welch and Page following suit 
inthefourth. Mr. Post hung on till the seventh 
round, The winner was M. Jean de Montes, 
of France, who scored 12 birds straight and 
won the cup and £170. In asecond sweep the 
Americans went out in short order. 

On June 26th the Americans tried again, 
the event being a £5 handicap sweep, to which 
was added the Paris Cup, value £50. Mr. Post 
made a bold bid for it, but failed to stop his 
ninth bird. Baron Dorlodot and Vernon Barker 
divided after killing eleven birds each. Mr. R. 
A. Welch tied Mr. Raybon ina £2 sweep and 
they divided £66. At Hurlingham, June 27th, 
for the Hurlingham Cup, Post stayed in till the 
sixth round, M, Paul Gervais was the winner 
with eleven straight. At the Gun Club, June 
28th, the Belgian Cup, value £s0, added to a 
handicap at £5 each, afforded a lively contest. 
Mr. Moore grassed eleven straight, Mr. Or- 
chardson, M. Drevon, and Capt Shelley tied 
with twelve each. Mr. Orchardson won the 
shootoff, the cup, and £130. In the next event, 
a £5 sweep, with a £25 cup added, Mr. Moore 
killed fourteen and tied M. Drevon. They di- 
vided £180. The next event was a sweep at 
42 each, with thirty-nine men in. Mr. Moore 
tied M. Jean de Montes with eight birds 
straight. They divided the money. 


RESTOCKED COVERS, 

Letters recently to hand from several points 
contain the welcome information that quail 
brought from the South months ago and subse- 
quently released in suitable grounds have done 
very well, This is particularly true of the birds 
imported for Western Ontario, where the native 
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Bull Terriers, ch. bitches : 
dogs : Chief, Adonis, Peter. 

Fox Terriers, ch. bitches : Blemton Brilliant. 
Open, dogs: Raby Rasper, Desperado, Blem- 
ton Reefer. Bitches: Dauntless, Suzette, De 
Oro, Nellie. Novice, dogs: Inferno, Puppies: 
Golden Toy: Bitches: Langtry. 

Black and Tans: Dan, Bitches: Nellie. 

Pugs: Royal Dusky. Bitches: Dudie. 

Japanese Spaniels: Kelo. Bitches : Nellie. 

Italian Greyhounds : _ 


Twilight. Open, 


The rough-coated St. Bernard bitch, Lady 
Mignon, considered one of the best in England, 
was recently sold for nearly $5,000, Damon, 


GUN. 


birds had been well-nigh exterminated by mar- 
ket shooters. I happened to be in that part of 
the country during March, and saw two lots of 
quail immediately after their arrival from the 
South. They were somewhat smaller than the 
average of Ontario birds, but were in fairly 
good condition, considering their long journey. 
Two-thirds of them were cocks, which was ex- 
plained by the fact of the purchaser having to 
take them ascaught. These birds were kept 


in comfortable pens and carefully fed until the 


proper time for their release arrived. They 
were then set free in covers which had always 
contained plenty of quail prior to the market 
shooters’ onslaught. The spring proved favor- 
able for nesting, and the little exiles have made 
themselves at home, and are reported to be 
running the quail factory to its fullest capacity. 
As the law-makers of the Province have wisely 
shut down upon the sale of quail, and have 
passed all needful protective measures for a 
term of years, there is every probability that 
the once famous covers will be again well 
stocked within a reasonable time. It will be in- 
teresting to note if the first crop of young birds 
attain the normal size of Ontario quail. If they 
do not, their progeny will no doubt enlarge 
upon the Southern pattern. 

This method of restocking is the only satis- 
factory one and its best results should be ob- 
tained with birds from the nearest available 
point. There has been considerable discussion 
over the practicability of breeding quail in con- 
finement, both by allowing the pairs to attend 
to their own nesting and by utilizing small 
bantam hens as foster-mothers. The first 
method would, I am afraid, demand more room 
and attention than the return would warrant, 
though quail will breed in confinement if pro- 
vided with the right accommodations. Quail 
eggs have been repeatedly hatched by bantam 
hens, and in several instances I know of, a 
number of the ‘‘ cheepers ” lived and thrived. I 
tried it a couple of times as an experiment, but 
lost the young birds through accident. While 
I had them they proved interesting, but trou- 
blesome. A trial of this plan necessitates the 
robbing of a quail’s nest, and as no probable 
result could equal the hen quail’s success, if un- 
disturbed, the eggs are better left severel 
alone. Those interested in restocking suc 


covers as are found in western Ontario, parts 
of Michigan, etc., might do well to consider the 
value of the pheasant, the imported bird, which 




















appears to have increased rapidly wherever in- 
troduced into this country. The pheasant is 
remarkably handsome, of good size, excellent 
for the table, and affords capital sport. It is 
hardy and can stand pretty severe winters if 
the food supply holds out. The matter of food 
can be controlled by sportsmen. I have an idea 
that this bird would do wellin western Ontario 
and Michigan in the covers where the ruffed 
grouse has always found a congenial home. If 
the experiment of introducing the pheasant 
were tried, and proved a success, sportsmen 
would speedily realize that a most important 
addition had been made to the game list. 


ROD, 

Fresh water fishing is apt to be a bit off this 
month, but many a hard-worked man has to 
take his holiday now or not all. If one wants 
trout, he must bear in mind that the best places, 
during the heated term, are where cold springs 
run into large streams, or where they bubble 
up from the bottom of pond or lake. Big fish 
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congregate wherever they can find the coolest 
water. At such times bait is deadliest, but 
flies will sometimes prove useful. The temper- 
ature is apt to be most comfortable at early 
morning and late evening, and the trout are 
then on the feed. Useful flies for the month 
are: August, dun, coachman, governor, flaggon, 
shad, orange fly, land fly, green camlet, goslin 
and royal coachman. Tempting baits are: 
White grubs, found in decaying logs, worms, 
fat pork, grasshoppers, and other insects which 
may be found about the water. If one happens 
to find a field, or wood-mouse’s nest containing 
young, one of the youngsters placed upon the 

ook may achieve an astonishing result, for a 
big, old trout loves a juicy young mouse. Bass 
may be taken with many baits I have had 
great sport with a number of the artificial lures 
and have always had faith in the efficiency of 
small frogs, crayfish, shiners and big white 
grubs, The best sport is with the fly, while 
bait is usually the surest. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DOG-DAYS DEVELOPING. 

Oid photographers are occasionally found 
mourning over the days of wet collodion ; but 
although I am as old as any, and much older 
than some of them, and though I am as famil- 
iar with, and have had as much pleasure in 
that old and excellent method, I fully appreci- 
ate the advantages of the gelatine plate. Still, 
it has its drawbacks ; it wouldn't be a human 
product if it hadn’t ; and one, and not the least 
of these, is its tendency to misbehave in hot 
weather, though, thanks to the experimental- 
ists, the misbehavior has been reduced to a 
minimum. Frilling, that was wont to loom like 
a shadow over the photographer as he began 
to develop, and for which alum, Epsom salts 
and other nostrums were but partial remedies, 
is now almost unknown. Still, as the dog days 
approach and the thermometer begins to flirt 
with the nineties, the gelatine film requires to 
be handled with the greatest of care ; as it ap- 
pane. to the disintegrating ~~ and will 

ardly bear the pouring on of the washing 
water without breaking off in flakes. The am- 
ateur with unlimited leisure should only de- 
velop in the cool of the evening, and if he has 
not, as I fortunately have, a deep well from 
which he can draw water at a temperature of 
about 50° F., he should apply to the ice-box. 
During the past few days we have been— 
blessed I was about to say, but I really mean 
the other adjective, with a temperature’ close 
upon go° F,, and yet, with the water from the 
well, I have not only developed gelatine plates 
without trouble, but made many good prints in 
carbon, The photographer's vade mecum, then, 
for the present, should be cold solutions, and 
cold water, and if he cannot find that, like truth, 
at the bottom of a well, he must employ ice. 


WHAT IS PHOTOGRAPHY ? 

That was the question that startled a recent 
meeting of one of the London societies ; and, 
curiously enough, the answer was not forth- 
coming. The question was the outcome of an- 
other question, as to what was and what was 
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not legitimate in photography. And this may, 
indeed, be said to be Ae question of the day. 
Among the higher of the amateur photographic 
fraternity it is maintained on the one hand that 
photography should be photography pure and 
simple, nothing being admissible that is not the 
direct outcome of the action of light. except the 
touching out of accidental faults, or, perhaps, 
the intensifying of a high light and the lighting 
of a too deep shadow. On the other hand, ab- 
solute freedom is claimed for the photographer 
to do anything or everything, either to the neg- 
ative or the print, or both, that will, in his 
judgment, increase the artistic value of his pict- 
ure. In this, as in many other cases, there is 
truth on both sides, and there should not and 
could not be a difference of opinion if the ulti- 
mate object was kept clearly in view. In topo- 
graphical, astronomical, and in scientific work 


‘generally, photography pure and simple is a 


sine gua non, The human hand with all its 
wealth of beautiful imperfections, must have 
no part. But in the production of pictorial 
effect the artist should have perfect freedom. 
He has, or should have, an ideal to realize or, 
an impression to reproduce, and all that he cares 
for or that the public are interested in is the 
finished result—the artistic print ; and he must 
not deny himself anything that may add to the 
artistic value of his picture. 

‘* Photographic faking” is the term that has 
been applied to the various methods that are 
employed for the artistic improvement of the 
pictures, by those who think to laugh them out 
of court ; but they will not and should not suc- 
ceed, The so-called fakes are probably as nu- 
merous as are art-photographers, each devising 
for himself some means of overcoming faults, 
improving the lighting, altering the tonality, 
etc. I can only mention a few, and have no 
doubt that others will suggest themselves to all 
who devote themselves to artistic work. 

Working on the back of the negative puts 
into the hands of the artistic photographer a 
power that can only be realized by those who 
try it. The best way is to cover it with 








papier mineral, to be got at any of the stock 
houses. Cut it a little larger than the negative, 
and damp it thoroughly. Paste a narrow strip 
round the edges, lay the negative on it, face 
up, and turn the pasted edges down over the 
film side, and it will dry tight asadrum. On 
this a blacklead pencil and a stump with black 
lead judiciously applied will work wonders—in- 
tensifying weak lights, lighting up dark shad- 
-ows, and suggesting detail where it is wanted, 
or obliterating it where it is not. 

Instead of papier mineral, a yellowish var- 
nish may be employed—a little turmeric added 
to the ordinary varnish will do—and for weak 
foregrounds, or portions that print too gark, 
nothing can be better. The whole of the back 
of the plate may be covered, and the varnish 
scraped away from where it is not wanted. 

Local reduction is also a powerful factor in 
negative improvement. I have before me now 
two prints from the same negative, one made 
yesterday, the other to-day. The subject is a 
portion of ‘‘ the narrows,” a winding road with 
high, rocky and tree-covered banks on one 
side, and fence and ferns on the other. It isan 
exquisitely beautiful subject, but the print of 
yesterday is practically a failure. The devel- 
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opment necessary to bring up the detail in the 
ferns and foliage was far too much for the light- 
colored road, which became absolutely opaque, 
and in the print is represented by white paper. 
The print of to-day, however, is as nearly per- 
fect as I hope ever to make one. The road is 
only a shade or two lighter than the beautifully 
stratified rock, the sandy center lighter than 
the shingly sides, and the wheel ruts along its 
winding way clearly indicated. Local reduc- 
tion made all the difference. A couple of 
drachms of the ordinary fixing solution was 
placed in a teacup, and sufficient of a saturated 
solution of potassium ferricyanide added to give 
it a deep straw or light i color. This was 
applied with a circular motion by a tuft of cot- 
ton, watching carefully every stroke, till the 
various degrees of reduction were accom- 
plished, and the plate then washed in half a 
dozen changes of water. In the same way I 
have repeatedly recovered beautiful clouded 
skies that were altogether lost long before the 
landscape portion of the negative was suffi- 
ciently developed. The prints are also amen- 
able to considerable improvement, but I must 
leave all discussion of this subject to a future 
article. Jay SEE. 
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INTERNATIONAL RACING. 

The repeated defeats of the V7gz/ant by the 
Britannia have been indeed disappointing, 
but there are many who still believe that l’zgz- 
Zant will show her general superiority before 
the season closes. 

The first race in which Vzgz/ant took part 
abroad was on July 5th, in the regatta of the 
Mudhook Y. C.,in the Firth of Clyde. Thead- 
vent of the American craft created phenomenal 
interest. Never before did the British public get 
so excited about a racing yacht. The daily 
newspapers, which were accustomed to dismiss 
a regatta in a few lines, engaged expert writers 
who ‘‘ spread themselves” to the tune of col- 
umns, And much they had to write about, as 
the event proved. 

The wind was blowing fresh from the south, 
and there were frequent rain squalls as Vail- 
kyrie, V. igtlant, Satanzta and Britannia were 
manceuvring for a commanding position at the 
start. There was an immense flotilla of pleas- 
ure craft. The Satfanzta, on the port tack, 
while luffing to clear a small boat ahead of her, 
ran into Va/kyrze amidships, and, cutting into 
her about six feet, sunk her. The yachts were 
locked together for a time, and three minutes 
after the Va/kyrze was struck she sank. Mr. 
A. D. Clarke, the owner of the Satanzta, was 
at her helm and Lord Dunraven was steering 
the Valkyrze, on board of which were, in addi- 
tion to her regular crew of 47 men, Lord and 
Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox and Mr. George 
L. Watson, who designed the craft. All re- 

orts unite in praising the coolness of Lord 
unraven. Everyone aboard was rescued by 
boats that put off from yachts. A seaman 
named Brown on the Valkyrze was injured so 
badly that he died next day. Lord Dunraven’s 
yacht was nearly cut in two. She has been 


raised, but is so much damaged that repairs are 
almost impossible. 


Her lead will be put on the 
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keel of a new vessel with which Lord Dunraven 
will challenge for the America’s Cup next year. 

The loss of the Va/kyrze was a great blow to 
Lord Dunraven. She had been given five tons 
more of ballast and 1,200 square feet of extra 
sail, and thus equipped her noble owner felt 
sure of defeating the Vigz/lant. The Satanzta 
was stove in forward and damaged so badly 
that she was unable to sail in any of the July 
regattas. Her collision bulkhead saved her 
from sinking. 

The race was thus left to Végzlant and Brz- 
tannia, the course being fifty miles, a dead beat 
to the mark-boat off Skelmorlie, a close haul to 
Mount Stuart, a run to Kilcreggan and aclose 
haul home, twice round. Old man Morris, of 
Largs, who has the reputation of being the 
most expert pilot on the C7yde, wason the Vzg- 
zlant, The wind was stiff at the start and it 
kept on freshening as the day grew older. The 
Prince of Wales’ cutter got the best of the start 
and held her lead until the Mount Stuart mark 
was reached. At this point the Vzgi/ant forged 
ahead, the time at the Irellan mark being, Vzg7- 
lant, 12:35:25; Brztannia, 12:36:50. At the end 
of the first round Vzgz/ant’s time was 1:24:15 ; 
Britannia’s 1:26:16, Just as long as the breeze 
blew fair and true the American yacht bade 
fair to save her time allowance, which was 
in the neighborhood of three minutes. 

It was on the home stretch that Vigz/ant's 
luck forsook her. She caught a calm streak and 
couldn’t get out of it no matter how hard she 
tried. The S#rztannia meanwhile kept her 
wind and passing the Yankee yacht won, her 
time being 4:28:10, while that of the Vigz/ant 
was 4:28:45. 

The general opinion among English sports- 
men and a sporting papers was that 
Vigilant did capitally, handicapped as she was 
by a green crew, a skipper that knew nothing 
about his yacht, and an owner that seemed to 























goin for yachting from its social end, rather 
than from the point of view of pure sport. 

It was in this Mudhook Regatta that Vzgzlant 
did her best during the Clyde aquatic carni- 
val. 

The next time the yachts came together was 
over the course of the Royal Clyde Yacht Club, 
on July 7th. A club topsail breeze was blow- 
ing from the southward. The old cutter J/ar- 
jorte, which once was a flyer but is now thor- 
oughly outclassed, sailed over one round of the 
course. Then she gave up in despair. It was 
aclose race between Vzgz/ant and Britannia to 
the Kilcreggan mark, the time over the first 
round of the course being, Prztannza, 1:35:38. 
and Vigdlant, 1:36:46. In the windward work 
that next resulted—a series of short tacks— 
Britannia kept Végzlant snugly under her 
lee, and she could not escape from the blanket- 
ing by hook or by crook. At the Skelmorlie 
mark the Prifce’s cutter was 1m. Ios. ahead. 

This advantage Vzgz/ant vainly tried to over- 
come, She could not get over her severe blan- 
keting. But still the race was close. Arztan- 
nza never gotthe lead. The times at the finish 
were: Vigzlant, 4:18:14; Britannia, 4:19:19. 
Thus the Lrztannza was beaten boat for boat 
on elapsed time over the course, but as Vzgi- 
Zant had to allow her rival three minutes, rz 
tannia won the Queen's Cup by 1m. 55s., cor- 
rected time. It was a capital race, and if Vzgz- 
Zant had been blessed with the amateur and 
professional talent that manned the Arztannza, 
the result would have been different. Captain 
Carter, who is in charge of the Prince’s cutter, 
admitted as much to the OuTING correspondent 
after the race was over, The prize was a 
Queen’s Cup. 

On July oth Arztannia and Vigilant met 
again on the same course, the prize peng 475 
and the regatta that of the Royal Clyde Yacht 
Club. The race was destitute of any salient 
point of interest—fluky, paltry weather prevail- 
ing allday. In pointof fact it was a drifting 
match from start to finish, and Arztannza got 
the best of it, Only half the course was sailed 
over. Vigzlant was beaten 11m. 5s., corrected 
time. The Scotch newspapers freely and gen- 
erously admitted that she was handicapped by 
the worst of ill luck. 

On July roth, the two yachts met again in the 
regatta of the Clyde Corinthian Yacht Club for 
a prize of £60. Mr. Jameson, the nephew of 
the owner of /verua, steered the Prince’s yacht, 
and Nat Herreshoff was at the wheel of the 
Vigilant. The wind blew softly from the 
southward, The race was without any distinct- 
ive feature. Arztannia showed her superiority 
in light airs, and because of the talent aboard 
of her took advantage of every puff and gust 
and every little tide rip. She won by 5m. 52s. 

In a speech that night Mr. George J. Gould 
expressed his thanks for the cordial reception 
accorded him, but he said the victories of his 
opponent were getting rather monotonous. He 
thought he would like to have the luck changed, 
and win at least one race, 

When the champions were once more con- 
fronted with each other the luck was just the 
same. The date was July 11th, the regatta 
that of the Royal Northern Yacht Club, and 
the prize £50. &rztannia led from start to 
finish. The wind was light in the early part of 
the race, but later on it freshened up. The 
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Prince’s cutter won by 1m. 35s., elapsed time, 
and 4m. 35s., corrected time. It was announced 
the same day that the Prince and Mr. Gould 
had arranged for a match race on August 4th, 
to be sailed off Cowes, for £100. 

On July 12th the two yachts sailed over the 
same course and under the management of the 
same club. The weather was of that fluky 
variety so often met with on the Firth of Clyde. 
Vigilant did well when there was a little wind 
to waft her along, but rztannia surpassed 
herself at drifting. She won the £60 prize by 
4m. 4os., corrected time. The queer news was 
cabled across the ocean that evening that 
Laphorn and Ratsey, the sailmakers, had de- 
clined,*on patriotic grounds, to make a suit of 
sails for the Vzgz/ant. This report, if true, 
might seem to reflect on British business ca- 
pacity as well as British sportsmanship. They 
are first-class men, however, have made their 
reputation, and perhaps are not unmindful of 
several snubs to which they have been sub- 
jected by American customers, 

The scene of strife was now shifted to Ire- 
land, and on Belfast Lough Vzgz/ant and Brz- 
tannia contested on July 16th for the Coun- 
ty Down cup, valued at £60, over a course of 
fifty miles. Ill-fortune befell the American 
yacht again. The Britannza had all the luck. 
Vigzlant when it breezed up got the lead; then 
she got becalmed and her opponent passed her, 
winning by 1m. 32s elapsed time. Tas vaniae 
craft had her sail plan reduced before the race, 
and as she was not remeasured, the Arztan- 
nza’s corrected time cannot be accurately de- 
termined. 


VIGILANT’S FIRST VICTORY. 


It is a long lane that has no turning, and on 
July 17th the Vzgi/ant scored her first victory 
The regatta was that of the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, the prize being a £50 cup and £25 in cash. 
There was a good spanking breeze blowing all 
day. The Vzgzlant got the lead and kept it, 
widening the distance all the time. The sea 
was lumpy. S#rztannza carried away the jaws 
of her gaff andretired. Vigilant sailed over the 
course and won the prize. Had not the Brz 
tannia been disabled, experts say, Vigz/ant 
would have won by at least 8 minutes. She had 
sailed over three-quarters of the course when 
her rival withdrew, and was at least six min- 
utes ahead. Vigzlant covered the 50 mile 
course in 4h. 49m. 28s. Quite fast this, when 
the number of turns and a 14-mile thresh to 
windward are taken into consideration. 


CRUISE OF THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. 

On July 3d the Atlantic Yacht Club squadron 
made its rendezvous at Larchmont. There was 
a goodly fleet assembled, the flagship Water 
Witch, Commodore Banks, being in command. 
Loyal, Ventura, Swannaunsa, Rover, Choc- 
taw, Eclipse, Rover, Penguin, Daffodil, Fola, 
Tletka and Daphne composed the rest of the 
fleet. Some of these yachts sailed in the re- 
gatta of the Larchmont Club on July 4th, all 
the events being open to them 

In the afternoon of July 4th the fleet sailed 
across the Sound to Oyster Bay, where they 
were sumptuously entertained by the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club. Next day the 
squadron sailed for Morris Cove, where the 
yachts anchored for the night, sailing next 








morning for New London. On July 7th the 
fleet sailed to Shelter Island, remaining over 
Sunday, and disbanding at colors next day. A 
very pleasant trip indeed. Not a large fleet, but 
a goodly company. Henry J. Gielow was judge 
and regatta committee. Capt. Hanan placed 
his fine steam yacht £72d/a at his disposal, and 
right ably he fulfilled his duties. 


THE 21-FOOT CLASS. 

The new 21-foot class is not proving so popu- 
lar as it ought. The fact is the boats will not 
be in proper fighting fettle until itis about time 
to pay them out of commission. Mr. George 
Work’s Winnetonka, designed by Mr. Arthur 
Dyer, and supposed by me and others to be the 
dark horse in her class, has turned out quite a 
failure. Her rig and sails are queer productions. 
Even Mr, Bryan Alley, than whom no amateur 
skipper is smarter, can’t make her get out of 
her own way when close hauled. Running 
and reaching she is fast, and so by the way 
would a haystack be. 

Vaguero and Hour? have so far proved to 
be the fastest in the class, but light winds and 
calms, with an unusual amount of bad luck, 
have made it almost impossible to gauge the 
merits of the craft. 

SPECIAL RACE FOR 2I-FOOTERS. 

The special race for the 21-footers at Doug- 
laston on the 23d of June created great interest, 
and resulted in A/zznetonka taking the first 
place from Hourz by one second, with Vaguero, 
Mr. G. W. Duryea’s little flyer, a very good 
third, 

The Sasgua at the same time won the prize 
easily, her corrected time being 2:17:00, while 
Minnetonka’s was 2:54:10. 


IN THE SMALLER CLASSES, 


In the smaller classes Onaway and Mary 
had a good tussle, Oxaway beating Mary 4m. 
and 27s. 

In the classes known as 6 to 10, the winners 

_ were respectively, Az¢/ze, Hazen Morse’s pretty 
little craft ; Zyphoon, belonging to Mr. Buli- 
winkle ; Mr. Clark’s Punch; Fantazisze, owned 
by the brothers Field. The Constance, repre- 
senting Class No. 9, made a good finish, while 
the J/ay, belongingto Mr, Sherman, concluded 
to give it up. 

YALE-HARVARD RACE. 

The first University yacht race, held at New 
London on June 27th, was a great success. Both 
Yale and Harvard are to be congratulated on 
the results. The size of the fleet of contestants 
was indeed remarkable. 

The yachts were divided into five classes in 
the order following : 


Class 1. Cutters and sloops, 30 to 40 feet. 
Class 2. * - re 26 to 30 feet. 
Class 3. $3 wi : under 26 feet. 
Class 4. Cat boats, 20 to 26 feet. 

Classs. “ ” under 20 feet. 


The courses were well arranged, taking the 
boats into lumpy water which gave the smaller 
ones all the sea practice they wanted. All the 
boats were ably handled, showing that our col- 
leges already possess a capital lot of helmsmen. 

In Class No. 1, Awa, on corrected time, 
Both 4wa and 


beat the .Vymfh by 3m. 47s 
Nymph are Yale boats. 
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Tomboy (Class 2), Mr. T. K. Lathrop’s clever 
little craft, gave Fancy, belonging to C 


Lyman, the double by nearly a minute. This 
was the thrashing of one Harvard man by an- 
other. 

Then came the 3d Class, in which Chrés¢zne, 
a Yale craft, belonging to G. B. Millen, beat 
Bantam, one of the Harvard fleet, 1m. 59s 

Then 7Zigress, another Yale boat, sailing 
under W. Ferguson’s flag, did well, but W. S. 
Patton’s clever little cat, Hector, managed to 
beat him 2m., to the honor of the same college 

The little cats’ prize was nobbled by a Har- 
vard man, Mr. A. A. Beebe, with the Vodska, 
soundly thrashing the Yale aspirant, Bood/er, 
that owned by W. H. Emmons, of Yale, nearly 
11m, 


SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB 

This club was fairly represented in the mus- 
ter at Oyster Bay for their annual cruise, mak- 
ing the start on the morning of June 26th for 
Morris Cove, with judges in goodly number, 
and apparatus for speed and force of wind suf- 
ficient for a Lick observatory. 

The day turned out rather fluky, especially to 
the man who arrived so much ahead that it 
appeared beyond question that he had won. 
Yet between the calms sufficient data had been 
gathered from the anemometer and the Euclid- 
isms which the busy brains of the sailing 
committee had fortified themselves with, to 
prove that the wee wee craft of the fleet had 
knocked all the others into a cocked hat. 

The boats contending were schooners Arze/ 
and E/szemarie. The former belonging to the 
noble commodore of the club, J. H. B. Hill, and 
the other to Mr. J. B. King, both fine craft from 
the board of Mr. Carey Smith. Then came 
that ocean cruiser and successful racer in foreign 
waters, the Vavahoe, and with her the G/or- 
zana as representatives of the Herreshoff firm, 
and Carey Smith’s Kafrzna and Rajah, fol- 
lowed by Gossoon, Daffodil, Madrine and 
Indolent. 

The same fleet sailed the next day to New 
London. The breeze on this voyage was some- 
what variable, so that another tenth or two had 
to be added in favor of the small craft, and the 
pleasant sail of the two days was all upset, 
those who had worked hard to keep up the 
reputation of the boats finding that it was labor 
in vain. 

The committee after much deliberation de- 
cided that Arze/ beat Elszemarze 1g minutes 
and 43 seconds, that the Glorzana took the 
prize from Navahoe by eleven minutes, and 
that the little Wadrzne put Katrina and Gos- 
soon nowhere, 

Friday it was determined to return. Mr. Bul- 
lock, of the House Committee, taking charge in 
the club steamer Dunderberg. Some of the 
boats left the fleet and went further East, while 
fresh ones joined. Those that fled from such 
brain cracking calculations were Vavahoe, Gos- 
soon and /ndolent, Those joining were Wasp 
and Azzna. 

The passage back was done in weather not at 
all favorable for bringing out the good points of 
the boats, and at times there was nothing to 
chronicle either of the pressure or the speed of 
the crafts. Thecorrected time gave the prizes 
to Ariel, in the schooner class, and Glorzana, 
of the cutter class, A. J. KENEALY, 


























THE ‘‘ YANKEE ' IN BRITISH WATERS. 

Mr. W. W. Howard, whom OuvutTiNc sent to 
England last May to enter his crack and up-to- 
date craft Vansee, in the big British meets, 
has sent us a few preliminary notes on his 
traces. After a thorough trial of the Thames 
course, Mr. Howard found that it was so nar- 
row that it would be impossible for the Vanhee 
to do herself justice, and accordingly he with- 
drew his challenge for an international race for 
the Challenge Cup. Mr. Howard entered five 
races on the Thames, however ; but, though he 
convinced all hands that in a smart wind his 
canoe is one of the fastest goers on record, the 
narrowness of the course and the feebleness of 
the breeze, in which it was almost impossible 
to come about, prevented him from witning. 
Just as we are going to press, however, word 
comes from Mr. Howard that at the Annual 
Regatta of the Royal Canoe Club, the Yankee 
got her breeze and came out ahead in the fast- 
est time made in England this year. A com- 
plete history of Mr. Howard’s adventures and 
victories will appear in the Ourinc Records for 
September. 

AMERICAN CANOEING. 

The absence of the usual spring and early 
summer canoe regattas of the various clubs in 
New York and the immediate vicinity has not 
been due to lack of enthusiasm, but to the 
approach of the annual meet at Croton Point on 
the Hudson. As it is four years since the 
division was blessed with a canoe meet, the 
members, very naturally, concentrated their en- 
ergies upon the single task of making it a gen- 
uine and deserved success 

The only regular regatta held was that of the 


CANOEING. 


Brooklyn Canoe Club on Saturday, June 23d. 
There were two events, both of which were well 
contested, a senior sailing, three miles, and a 
decked canoe paddling race, 800 yards. The 
former was won by Percy F. Hogan in his 
canoe Ho; W. McK, Miller, Wenanka, second ; 
Robert J. Wilkin, Unguwa, third. The pad- 
dling race was won by C, V. Schuyler, in Vz/- 
sic; R. J. Wilkin, second; W. McK. Miller, 
third. The Brooklyn club has arranged for 
races every Saturday in August, and Septem- 
ber 29th a final regatta will be held. 

Even at this late date a word, perhaps, ought 
to be said about the successful meet of the 
Eastern Division at Calla Shasta, near Spring- 
field, Mass., on the Connecticut, Decoration 
Day. The New England clubs were well repre- 
sented. The features were the big war canoe 
race and Paul Butler’s two victories in his 
speedy canoe hg > In the unlimited sailing 
race, three miles, Butler was the only one of 
four starters to finish ; and in the visitors’ sail- 
ing race, 1% miles, he also came out ahead 
with George C, Forrest, of Hartford, in Dimple 
No. 3, second. The war canoe race, % mile, 
was particularly interesting and exciting, as 
five of these big boats made a grand fight for 
the mastery. The Newton Club won, beating 
the Puritans of South Boston by about half a 
length. Waltham came in third, Hartford 
fourth and Springfield last Clarence Euson, of 
Springfield, had the one mile single paddling all 
to himself. There were three starters. 

The Canoe clubs of the Passaic river have 
arrange: to hold their annual regatta and races 
September 3d, 4th and 5th at Woodside. 

FRANK W. CRANE. 


CRICKET. 


MASSACHUSETTS VS, NEW YORK. 

The game was played on the grounds of the 
Staten Island C, and B. B. C. on July oth and 
1oth. It was the best witnessed in or near 
New York for a fey time, and was probably 
better even than the International cricket to be 
played in this country at the close of the sea- 


son, The steady batting of the visitors against - 


such good bowling was a complete revelation, 
and was certainly an eye-opener to our local 
players. We are accustomed to give too much 
attention to run getting to the neglect of steady 
cricket. It was a pleasure to witness the ease 
and freedom with which F. Fairburn dealt with 
the variety of bowling fired at him by New 
York’s best trundlers. Had M. R. Cobb played 
in his usual style the game would have been 
even more interesting, but his failing to score 
in both innings was a decided loss to New York. 
The thirty-three byes placed to the credit of the 
Massachusetts team does nor call for favorable 
comment, but otherwise the fielding of both 
teams was very superior, and the work of M. G. 
Haughton behind the stumps excellent. 

New York batted first and at the close of 
their innings had a total of 131, of which the 
double figure contributors were H. C. Wright 
34, J. Rose 22, J. Lambkin 18 (not ont), H. Mac- 
Nutt 17, and C, Byers 12. Against this Massa- 
chusetts ran up a total of 212, their double 
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figure men being F. Fairburn 73 (not out), J. 
Smith 34, M. G. Haughton 18, J. Keen 17, and 
the veteran George Wright 15. These totals left 
the visitors 81 runs ahead on first innings. The 
local men made 84 in their second turn, F. F. 
Kelly contributing 27, J. Rose 17, and C. Byers 
11, The visitors had only four runs to get to 
win, but in getting these lost one wicket. 


HALIFAX CUP. 

On June 16th the spectators at the cup match 
between Philadelphia and Germantown were 
undoubtedly surprised to see the team from 
Wissahichon run up a total of 154 against the 
Manheim players, who at the drawing of 
stumps for the day had made 103 for the loss of 
seven wickets. Their innings was finished two 
days later, when they brought the total up to 
141, thus losing by 13 runs, giving Philadelphia 
their first victory over Germantown ina Halifax 
Cup match. 

In the Belmont and Merion match of the same 
date, Belmont finished with a total of 149 runs, 
while Merion with but six wickets down at the 
call of time had secured 153. 

On June 23d Germantowns were decidedly 
back to their old form, and in the cup game 
against Merion put up a total of 195 runs, hav- 
ing still five wickets in hand, while the Merion 
team was disposed of for 1go runs. 





The Belmont-Tioga teams made a late start 
in their game, and consequently when stumps 
were drawn the match was unfinished. Tioga 
batted first and put together 191 ; Belmont, who 
had made 84 for the loss of two wickets at the 
call of time, resumed the innings on 27th, and 
with the loss of but three wickets ran their total 
up to 192, thus winning by seven wickets. 

Rain prevented the finish of the cup games 
scheduled for June 30th between Germantown- 
Tioga and Philadelphia-Merion. Germantown 
had disposed of Tioga’s team for 114 runs and 
had themselves made 102 for the loss of five 
wickets when play was stopped. 

Philadelphia had run up a total of 241 at the 
finish of their innings, by which time rain had 
thoroughly soaked the wicket and stumps were 
drawn for the day. The game was concluded 
July roth, and was won by Philadelphia by a 
score of 264 to 112. 

The cup match between Belmont and Ger- 
mantown, July 4th, which Belmont won, prac- 
tically gave them the championship of Phila- 
delphia clubs for the season of ’94. As usual, a 
very large <rowd assembled for this match, and 
were given a fine exhibition of cricket by both 
teams The hero of the game was undoubtedly 
C. Coates, Jr., who contributed 74 runs to the 
Belmonts total of 156, and then took five of the 
Germantown’s wickets for a cost of 31 runs, 
G.S. Patterson headed the batting list of Ger- 
mantown witha contribution of 30 towards their 
total of 125. 

The match between Tiogaand Merion, on the 
same day, ended in a victory for Tioga by 74 
runs on the first innings. Good batting all 
through the innings was done by the winners, 
who made a total of 190. For the Merion, J. 
B. Thayer came out ahead of the others in bat- 
ting, with 53 runs to his credit out of a total of 
116. 

On July 7th,Germantown team suffered a de- 
feat at the hands of the Philadelphia C. C. 
Germantown batted first and were all disposed 
of for 65 runs The Philadelphia team passed 
their opponents’ score before their fourth wicket 
fell, but the remainder of the team only put on 
three runs, the total at the close of the innings 
being 69 runs. 

The cup game between Belmont and Tioga 
which was left unfinished on 7th, was concluded 
July roth, Belmont gaining an easy victory by 
a total of 219 to Tiogas 136. Belmont has now 
a firm hold on the cup for 1894. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT LEAGUE. 
On June 16th, last year’s champions, the New 
Jersey A. C., placed another victory to their 


credit by defeating the Brooklyn team, who ° 


were all disposed of for 53 runs. A. Brown was 
their only batsman to make any stand and 
placed a 20 not out to his credit. For the New 
—— the batting list was headed by F. J. 

rendergast, who contributed 41 runs to the 
total of 117. 

The league game between Morris Heights and 
Paterson resulted in a draw, rain preventing 
the finish of the game The Morris Heights 
team had made a total of 41 for their innings 
and Paterson 15 for one wicket at the finish of 
play. 

In the second section league games of the 
same day Harlem defeated St. George A. C. by 
35 runs. Good stands were made by W. Fen- 
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wick and J. Pedlow for the winners. Pedlow 
was also in fine form with the ball, taking seven 
of the St. George wickets. The totals were St 
George, 36; Harlem, 71. 

The New York C. C. gained an easy victory 
over the Kings County by an innings and four 
runs. Kings County were all disposed of in 
their first innings for 14 runs and in their sec- 
ond for 50, while the New Yorks put up a total 
of 68 in their innings. 

June 23d, the New York C. C, defeated St 
George A. C. by an innings and 63 runs, after 
declaring their own innings with three wickets 
down and the score at 100. The good stand 
made by J. E. Roberts, who contributed 60 not 
out, did much to.swell the total. The St. George 
were disposed of for the small totals of 14 and 
23. 

New Jersey A. C. won their match from the 
Manhattans by 53 runs. The batting of F. 
Smith (29) and B. Bloxsom (27) was the best 
done for Manhattan, while for the New Jersey 
A.A.C., F. F. Kelley (44), M. R. Cobb (37) and 
A. Gunn (33) contributed the lion’s share. The 
totals were : Manhattan, 112 ; New Jersey, 165. 

The Paterson-Brooklyn game was somewhat 
of asurprise. The Brooklyn team disposed of 
Paterson for 47 runs—a comparatively small 
score, but J. Robertson and J. West were in 
such good bowling form that Brooklyn were all 


-dismissed for a total of 32, giving Paterson a 


victory by 15 runs. 

Morris Heights teain suffered a defeat at 
the hands of the Staten Island C. C. by 36 runs. 
The best contributions to Staten Island's total 
of 145 were by F. T. Short, 22, and F. Jevons, 
not out, 20; and those toward Morris Heights 
total of 109 were by A. H. Collins, 26, and A. 
Richardson, 28, not out, 

The second section league game between 
Kings Co. and Harlem resulted in a victory for 
the Harlems by 14 runs. The totals were: 
Kings Co , 54; Harlem, 68. 

On June 30th Morris Heights won their 
match with Victoria C. C. by 23 runs. Both 
teams showed well in batting, the best inning 
being made by A. H. Collins, 55, and J. Fian- 
nery, 39, not out, for the winners, and a 66, 
not out, by J. Smithson for the Victorias. The 
totals were: Morris Heights, 155; Victoria, 132. 

Scoring was not high in the Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan game, which resulted in a win for the 
latter by 23 runs. The Manhattans put up a 
total of 69 and disposed of the Brooklyns for 46. 

The postponed games of June 9th between 
New York-Harlem and Columbia-St. George 
A. C. were played off June 30th. 

The New York C. C. gained.a clear victory 
over the Harlems by a score of 94 to 48. J. 
Roberts again headed the batting list of the 
winners with 30 runs. 

Columbia won the Columbia-St. George A. 
C. game, 60 runs After disposing of St.George 
for a small total of 29, the Columbias put to- 
gether a score of 69, of which T. C. Cliff con- 
tributed 29. 

On July 4th the contest between the Brook- 
lyns and Victoria resulted in an easy victory 
for Brooklyn by seven wickets. The totals were 
Victoria 33 and 92, Brooklyn 120 and 1o for 
three wickets. ' 

The Kings County eleven had somewhat of a 
surprise in their match with the Columbias on 
the same day, the result being an easy win for 


















the Columbias. The scores were Kings County 
20 and 84 against Columbia’s 114. 

On July 7th, the Staten Island C. C. had little 
trouble in defeating the Brooklyn C,C. The 
Brooklyns were all dismissed for 150 runs, 
Staten Island making 204 for the loss of 7 
wickets, R. T. Rokeby heading the batting with 
69. For the Brooklyns, A. Brown contributed 
54 runs to the total of his side. 

Paterson were defeated by 45 runs on the first 
innings by the Manhattans. Ellis and Smedley 
were in great form with the ball, and disposed 
of Paterson for 28 runs, against which Man- 
hattan put up a total of 73. 

New Jersey A. C. easily disposed of the 
Morris Heights team for a small score of 20 
runs, making a total of 150 for the loss of 6 
wickets, Kelly contributing 59 (not out), and 
Reid 31 (not out), 

The game between Harlem and Columbia 
resulted in a victory for the former by 24 runs. 
J. Covey for the winners headed the batting list 
with 32 runs. The totals were: Harlem, 59, 
Columbia, 35. 


CHICAGO. 

June 16th brought an easy victory for the Chi- 
cagoes in their match against St. George, whom 
through the excellent bowling of J. Rogers and 
A. E. Smith, they disposed of for 38 runs, 
Rogers taking 7 wickets for the small cost of 11 
runs. The Chicagoes in their turn at the bat 
ran up a total of 122, to which the chief contrib- 
utors were G. Coen, 30, not out, D. Russell 
23, and H. Morrison 22. 

The Wanderers did some heavy scoring in 
their match against the Albions, whom they dis- 
posed of for a small total of 4o runs. The Wan- 
derers lost their first wicket for 10 runs. J. G. 
Davis joined C. Dobson, and the two play out 
the rest of the time, at the call of which Dobson 
had 47 and Davis 68, both having played brill- 


PEDESTRIAN SPORTS. 





iant cricket and gained a victory for their side 
by 82 runs with 9 wickets to spare. 

On June 23d Pullman gained a victory over 
the Wanderers by 52 runs, the totals being 
Pullman, 102; Wanderers, 50. 

The unfavorable weather of June 30th pre- 
vented the finish of the Pullman-Chicagoand A1- 
bion-St. George matches scheduled for that 
date. The Pullmans in their game had made 
47 for the loss of 9 wickets, when stopped by 
rain. The Albions had lost five wickets for 30 
runs when the rain set in. 

On July 7ththe Wanderers defeated Chicago, 
after a most exciting game, by one wicket, the 
totals were: Chicago, 128 ; Wanderers, 130 for 
nine wickets. 

On the same date Pullman beat St. George 
by 12runs. St. George batted first and made 
73. Pullman had lost eight wickets for 71 runs, 
but at the fall of the last wicket the total stood 85. 


PACIFIC COAST. 

On June roth the Alamedas disposed of the 
Bohemias for the small total of 44. The Ala- 
medas batted first and put up a total of 172, H. 
Richardson contributing 67, not out. 

The Pacific-California match scheduled for 
June 17th was substituted by a pick-up game 
between sides chosen by R. B. Hogue and E. G. 
Sloman, the latter’s team winning the game by 
32 runs. On June 24th Bohemias beat the 
Pacifics by 46 runs on the first innings. The 
totals were: Pacifics, 23; Bohemias, 69. 

On the same day the match between Alame- 
da and California resulted in a win for the for- 
mer by 277 runs. After disposing of the Cali- 
fornias for 22 runs, the Alamedas simply did 
what they liked with the bowling, and ran up 
a score of 299 for the loss of eight wickets. F. 
S. Price, 82; H. Richardson, 60; R. B. Hogue, 
57, were the best contributions to the large 
total. T, C. TuRNER. 


PEDESTRIAN SPORTS, 


OXFORD VS. YALE. 

The first athletic meeting between Eng- 
lish and American Universities was contested 
July 16th, on the Queen’s Club grounds, London, 
between Oxford University, the winner in the 
Cambridge Oxford games, and Yale Univer- 
sity, the American intercollegiate champion. 
The track was heavy from recent rain, and 
the weather dark and chilly. These conditions 
were more favorable to the English athletes, 
who are used to such weather. The attend- 
ance was between eight and ten thousand. 
The programme consisted of nine events, and 
was the same as the Cambridge-Oxford pro- 
gramme, except that a half-mile run was sub- 
stituted for the three-mile run. The victory 
was to be awarded to the college securing the 
majority of firsts ; and in case of a tie, was to 
be awarded to the college securing the majority 
of seconds. In all the events the English con- 
ditions prevailed. The hurdle course was on 
grass, not on cinders, as in America, and the 
obstacles were solid and fixed, not frail and 
easily upset, as with us. In the runs the contest- 
ants were required to keep the right side to the 
pole. Oxford won with 5% firsts to Yale’s 3%. 
The pluckiest and in every way the best per- 
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formance of the day was Sheldon’s broad jump 
of 22 ft.11 in, Sheldon was suffering from a 
bad leg and had against him the man who holds 
the present world’s record, 23 ft.6% in. Few 
college athletes in England or America are 
Sheldon’s superior in those qualities of charac- 
ter which make up the ideal sportsman. Upto 
the time of going to press telegraphic reports 
are so confused that it is impossible to give an 
accurate summary of events. Yet it is evident 
that except for Cady’s unexpectedly bad form 
in the hurdles, the score would have been tied in 
firsts, and, in that case, Yale would have won, 
with the majority of seconds. In spite of the 
adverse criticism of the Yale team with which 
the American press is flooded, I persist in be- 
lieving that under more equal circumstances 
the American athletes would have won. 


NEW ENGLAND INTERSCHOLASTICS, 


The Ninth Annual Championships were held 
on Holmes Field, Cambridge, June 9th, under 
perfect conditions. The performances were 
far above the standard of school games, and in 
many cases equal to the work of college ath- 
letes. Andover won the Championship Cup, 
with Worcester Academy, which held it fast 





year, avery close second. A number of the sup- 
posed representatives of Worcester High were 
members of Worcester Latin; and Finlay, of 
Andover, who made the best put with the 161b. 
shot, had lost standing with the Faculty and 
was not eligible to compete. It is impossible, 
therefore, to give an exact score. Records were 
surpassed in seven events ; and in the mile run, 
which was competed for the first time, a mark 
was reached which is only one second below 
the best Harvard record. The new figures are : 
100-yd. dash.. 10 1-5S...F. H. Bigelow.. W’c’st’r High 
Mile bicycle, 2m. 41 3-5s...A. A. Densmore....... Hale’s 
Q’rt’r-mile run, 50 3-:s..T. E. Burke....Bn Eng. High 








Low Hurdles, o76, ..A. Hi. Mine.... Andover 
220-yd dash, 22 2-58..F. H. Bigelow.. W’c’st’r High 
Mile run..... 4M. 34 2-5S.. W. T. Laing.... Andover 
16-1b, shot. ..39 ft. 11 in...J. S. Finlay.... Andover 


12-lb, hammer, 125 ft..R. F. Johnson... Boston High 

The schools represented were: Hopkinson, 
Roxbury Latin, Brown & Nichols, Worcester 
Academy, Noble & Greenough, Belmont, Mil- 
ton Academy, Boston E. H.S.,Worcester High, 
Brookline High, Chauncy Hall, Concord High, 
Hale, Cambridge Latin, Cambridge English 
High, Newton High, Waltham High, Phillips 
Andover, and Boston Latin. 

The summary is : 

100 yd. dash.—Bigelow, W. H., 1; Roche, 
W. H.S., 2; Clark, W..A., 3. 10 1-§s. 

120 yd. hurdles.—Le Boutillier, R. A., 1; 
Ferguson, B. E. H. S., 2; Chase, W. A., 3. 
17 3-55. 

Half-mile run.—Hull, W. A., 1; Judd, W. 
A., 2; Gaskill, A., 3. 2m. 8 3-5s. 

Mile bicycle.—Densmore, Hale’s, 1; Buck, 
Hopkinson’s 2; Bradley, Hop 3. 2m. 41 3-5s. 

Quarter-mile run.—Burke, E. H. S., 1 ; Hull, 
W. A., 2; Fish, W.A, 3. 50 3-5s. 

Mile walk.—Delaney, W. H.S., 1; Moore N. 
H.S., 2; Lockwood, W. A , 3. 7m. 53 4-5s. 

220 yd. hurdles.—Hine, P. A., 1; Fuller, C. 
H.S,2; Johnson, E.H.S.,3 27 

220 yd, dash.—Bigelow, W. H. S., 1; Burke, 
E. H.S., 2: Roche, W. H.S., 3. 22 2-5s. 

Mile run.—Laing, P. A. 1; Starbuck, P.A., 
2; Curtis, W. A.,3 4m. 34 2-5s. 

Running high jump.—Gordon, W. A., 1; 
Day, N. H.S., and Holt, R. L. S., tied for sec- 
ond. 5ft. 5%in. 

16lb. shot.— Finlay, P. A., 1; O’Brien, E. H. 
S.,2; Holt P. A., 3. 30ft. rzin. 

Running broad jump.—Johnson, B. H. S.,1; 
Durand, P. A., 2; Clark, W. A 3. 21ft. 55gin. 

12lb. hammer.—Johnson, B. H. S., 1; Sar- 
“4 Hopkinson’s, 2 ; Perkins, Hopkinson’s, 3. 
125it, 
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THE LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The eighth annual contest for the Ladies’ 
Championship began June 12th at the grounds 
of the Philadelphia C. C. The courts were in 
excellent condition, and, in spite of the small 
entry, an interesting tournament was held, re- 
sulting in the retirement of Miss Terry, the 
champion for ’93. The winner, Miss Hellwig, 


met with little opposition until the final, in 
which Mrs. Toulmin kept the result in doubt 
until the last set. 
played 
ing, 


The championship match 
une 16th was close and very interest- 
Miss Terry adopted a net game, which 
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Pole vault.—Johnson, W. A., 1; Davis, P. 
A,, 2. Curtis, Hopkinson's ; Curtis, W. A.; 
Shaw, M. A ; Sherwin, R. L. S.; Simons, P. 
A.; tied for third. oft. Zin. 


CANADIAN SPRING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The Spring Championships of the Canadian 
Association of the A. A. U. were held June 
16th, on the grounds of the Montreal A. A. A. 
The performances were mediocre, excepting in 
the runs. G. W. Orton, Toronto Lacrosse 
Club, who appeared so badly out of form in the 
American Intercollegiate, won the mile in 4m. 
37s. In the two-mile run he was second to W. 
Gentleman, Montreal A A, A., who finished in 
1om. 8s. In the quarter, Gifford, Montreal A 
A. A., did 51 3-5s. after finishing the half in 
Im. 59 3-5Ss. Such work as this of Gifford’s is 
good enough for any championship meeting. 


THE ALL-ROUND CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The Individual All-round Championships 
were held July 4th, at Bergen Point, N. J., under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Athletic Club, 
The contest was one of the closest and most ex- 
citing on record, The score was kept according 
to the system adopted last year. The World 
Amateur record in each event constituted a 
maximum standard, the achievement of which 
would count the athlete 1,000 points ; and a 
minimum was fixed in each event below which 
no performance counted. Intermediate per- 
formances were graded according to a fixed 


scale. E. W. Goff, N. J. A. C., won the cham- 
pionship with a score of 5,748 points. John 
Cosgrove, Ridgefield (N. Y.) A. C., a new 


comer, and J. A. Larkin, Xavier A. C., were 
neck and neck in second place until the last 
event, the mile run, which Cosgrove unex- 
pectedly won, bringing up his total to 5,472. 
Larkin scored 5,434. J.C. Butterworth, Prov- 
idence A. C., and G. R. Gray, N. Y. A. C., 
were fourth and fifth. Larkin’s worst perform- 
ance scored considerably higher than the worst 
performance of Goff or Cosgrove, showing a 
more consistent though not so high a develop- 
ment. The best individual Pharma mpeg were 
Goff’s high jump of 6ft., and Grey’s put of 44ft. 
with the 16-lb hammer. The All-round Cham- 
pionship was founded in 1885 by the New York 
Athletic Club. Since 1889 it has been held by 
the A.A. U. Under the old system of scoring 
M. W. Ford won four times, A. A. Jordon three 
times, and M. O'Sullivan won once. Under 
the new system of scoring Goff has won 
twice. Joun Corsin, 


TENNIS. 


was in the main effective in keeping ner oppo- 
nent back, but her volleys were often misdi- 
rected, while Miss Hellwig’s game was steady 
and accurate. During the match Miss Terry 
drove 66 balls out to Miss Hellwig’s 4o. The 
latter showed less fatigue than her opponent, 
whose brilliant work at the net declined tow- 
ard the end of the match. Scores: 

Preliminary.—Miss Bankson beat Miss Wis- 
tar 5-7, 6-3, 7-5: Miss Beaumont beat Miss 
Kimball 2-6, 6-2, 6-2 ; Miss Williams beat Miss 
White 6-2, 6-2. 

First round.—Mrs. Toulmin beat Mrs. Bee- 


8 




















- croft 6-0, 6-1; Miss Bankson beat Miss Beau- 
mont 6-1, 6-o; Miss Atkinson beat Miss Selvin 
6-1, 6-1; Miss Hellwig beat Miss Williams 6-2, 
6-2. 

Second round.—Mrs Toulmin beat Miss At- 
kinson 4-6, 6-5, 6-4; Miss Hellwig beat Miss 
Bankson 6-2, 6-1. 

Final.—Miss Hellwig beat Mrs. Toulmin 6-2, 
7-5, 6-4 

Championship round. — Miss Hellwig beat 
Miss Terry (holder) 7-5, 3-6, 6-0, 3-6, 6-3. 

Ladies’ doubles, final. — Miss Hellwig and 
Miss Atkinson beat Miss Williams and Miss 
Wistar 6-4, 6-8, 6-4. 

Mixed doubles, final.— Miss Atkinson and 
Mr. Fischer beat Mrs. McFadden and Mr, Re- 
mark 6-3, 6-2, 6-1. 

Men’s singles, final.—Smith beat Tete 6-2, 
7-5, 6-4. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The first tournament for the championship of 
Massachusetts was played June 15th and 16th 
at the Longwood Cricket Grounds. The large 
entry list, composed mainly of young players, 
indicates the importance this event is likely to 
gain in the future. The feature of the meeting 
was the excellent work of F. H. Hovey, who 
played through the six rounds, winning with- 
out the loss of a set. Even against inferior 
players such a performance is a very severe test 
of a man’s game thus early in the season. In 
the final, Hovey defeated his strongest oppo- 
nent, Fuller, 6-4, 6-4, 6-0. 

WEST NEWTON, 

At the invitation tournament annually held 
by the Neighborhood Club of West Newton, 

ag five men appeared to contest for one of 
the highest honors of the season. The meet- 
ing began June 25th and lasted through the 
week, attended each day by many tennis en- 
thusiasts from Boston and vicinity. The de- 
feat of Wrenn on the first day and his subse- 
quent withdrawal owing to lack of practice, 
left the contest to four men, Hovey, Hobart, 
Chace and Foote. Scores: 

June 25th.—A, E. Foote beat R. D. Wrenn, 
6-2, 6-0; F. H. Hovey beat A. E. Foote, 4-6, 
6-2, 6-2; Hovey beat M. G. Chace, 7-5, 8-6. 

June 26th.—C, Mobart beat Chace, 6-2, 4-6, 
6-3; Hobart beat Hovey, 6-2, 7-5. Exhibition 
doubles.—Hobart and fevay & beat Wrenn and 
Chace, 6-3, 6-3. 

une 27th.—Chace beat Foote, 6-3, 1-6, 6-0; 
Chace beat Hobart, 6-3, 7-5. 

June 28th.—Hovey beat Foote, 6-3, 2-6, 6-1; 
Hobart beat Foote, 3-6, 6-1, 6-3; Hovey beat 
Chace, 6-3, 6-0. 

June 29th.—Foote beat Hobart, 9-7, 6-8, 9-7; 
Chace beat Foote, 6-4, 6-3 

Final June agth (anfinished). —Hobart vs. Ho- 
vey, 4-6, 8-5, 5-5. 

June joth (play ofi).—Hovey beat Hobart, 
6-2, thus winning match, 6-4, 6-8, 6-2. 

Hobart and Chace tied for second honors, 

The standing of the players was : 


a Cee W.6 a ZY NOG abc Sanineweus W.2 Lis 
pO Pe ere 4 WO ce avenas recs a a 
nskcspvenstencs 4 





The result is mendiby satisfactory as between 
Hovey and Hobart, for a play-off of one set 
means very little in tennis. In case of tie a 


match should be played from the outset, if pos- 
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sible, and it would be more decisive if in the 
final at this important meeting five sets were 
eon Perhaps too, it was injudicious for 

ovey to allow Hobart to rest after the first 
set, when he had the match well in hand. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

The annual tournament for the Champion- 
ship of the District of Columbia was held on 
the courts of the Batchelors L. T. C., Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the week of June asth. 

In finals Geoghegan beat Goodfellow in four 
hard sets, but was easily defeated by Davidson 
in threestraight sets in the championship round. 
This makes Davidson’s fourth year as cham- 
pion of the District of Columbia The scores : 

Singles, preliminary round.—Nast beat Met- 
calf, 6- 3, 8-6. 

First round.—Bethel beat Boag, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4; 
Lansdale beat Biddle, 6-4, 1-6, 6-3; Clark beat 
Thompson, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4; Goodfellow beat 
Sioussat, 6-2, 6-4; Nast beat Dalzell, 6-3, 8-6; 
Clay beat Rowland, 6-1, 6-0; Shields beat Mc- 
Pherson, 6-0, 6-3; Geoghegan beat McCammon, 
6-2, 6-2. 

Second round.—Bethel beat Lansdale, 7-5, 


6-2; Goodfellow beat Clark, 10-8, 9-7; Nast 
beat Clay, 7-5, 6-4; Geoghegan beat Shields, 
5-7, 6-3, 8— 6. 


Third round.—Goodfellow beat Bethel, 6-4, 
1-6, 7-5; Geoghegan beat Nast, 5-7, 6-3, 8-6. 

Final.—Geoghegan beat Goodfellow, 6-0, o-6, 
6-4, 6-4. 

Championship round.—Davidson beat Geog- 
hegan, 6-4, 6-1, 6-4. 

Doubles, preliminary round.—Davidson and 
Shields beat McCammon and Dalzell, 6-1, 6-3; 
Geoghegan and Nast beat Westcott and Chew, 
6-3, 6-2; Goodfellow and Clay beat Biddle and 
McPherson, 7-9, 6-4, 6-3. 

First round.—Davidson and Shields beat 
Geoghegan and Nast, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4; Goodfellow 
and Clay beat Bethel and Metcalf, 6-2, 6-1. 

Final.—Goodfellow and Clay beat Davidson 
and Shields, 6-3, 6-3, 5-7, 6-4. 

The tournament for a silver cup between the 
Hohokus Valley T. C. and the Passaic L. T. C., 
on the grounds of the former, June 3oth, re- 
sulted as follows : 

Finals.—Smith and Palmer, H. V. T. C., beat 
Wellington and Marcellus, P. T. C., 6-2, 6-3. 


MIDDLE STATES, 

For many years distinguished eng: have 
striven in vain for possession of the Middle 
States Championship Cup. R. L. Beeckman’s 
name has twice been engraved on the 
trophy, and he was followed by MacMullen, 
Taylor, Sands, Stevens; and by the result 
of the Orange tournament, June 29th, W. A. 
Larned became the holder. One of the sur- 
prises of the rig was the victory of S. C. 
Millett over W. G Parker. Score, 7-5, 6-2. 
In the same round Larned won easily from 
Fischer, a brilliant player, and in the final 
Larned and Millett met. This match was a 
disappointment, for Millett, usually strong at 
the net, seemed unable to maintain the aggress- 
ive, which was his only chance against Larned. 
Score, Larned beat Millett 6-2, 6-2, 6-3. In 
the championship match Larned took every ad- 
vantage of Stevens’ base line play and volleyed 
frequently, The first two sets were close, but 





after that Larned held his position well, and 
by clever cross court strokes defeated his op- 
ponent's best attempts to pass him. Score, 6- 
4, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2. 

In the ladies’ singles Miss Hellwig was de- 
feated by Miss Atkinson, who had recently 
been beaten by Mrs. Toulmin at Philadelphia. 
Scores: 

Men’s singles, preliminary round,—R, Col- 
well beat L. J. Grant, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1; R. M. 
Miles beat C, E, Fennessey, 6-0, 6-0; W. A. 
Larned beat O. M. Bostw ick, 6-0, 6-4; C. R. 
Runyon beat W. L. Marston, 6-1, 6-3; W. G. 
Parker beat F. N, Jessup, 8-6, 6-4; H. 
Hague beat J. S. Doubleday, 6-0, 6-1; H. W. 
Merchant beat W. C. Grant, 6-2, 7- 53 R.A. 
Rowan beat Stanley Ward, 6-8, 6-3, 6- 

First round.—Miles beat Lee, 6-2, 6-3; 
Fischer beat R. Kelly, 6-0, 6-3; Miles beat 
Colwell, 2-6, 6-1, 6-4; Larned beat C. R. 
Runyon, 6-1, 6-1; Parker beat Hague, 6-2, 
6-3; Rowan beat Merchant, 6-2, 6-1; Gould 
beat R. Colgate, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4; Millett beat A. 
S. Runyon by default. 

Second round.—Fischer beat Miles, 6-2, 6-4 ; 
Millett beat Gould, 6-2, 6-2 ; Larned beat Miles, 
6-4, 6-4; Parker beat Rowan, 6-0, 6-3. 

Semi-final round.—Larned beat Fischer, 6-4, 
6-3; Millett beat Parker, 7-5, 6-2. 

Final.—W. A. Larned beat S. C. Millett, 6-2, 
6-2, 6-3 

Championship,—W. A. 
Stevens, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2, 6- 

Yang singles, final. cain Atkinson 
Miss Hellwig, 6-8, 6-4, 7-5, 8-10, 6-2. 

Mixed doubles, final.—Miss Atkinson and 
Dr. Frazer beat Miss Hellwig and Mr. Runyon, 
6-1, 6-3. 

Men’ s doubles, final.—Fischer and Parker beat 
E. L. Hall and Larned, 6-4, 5-7, 8-6, 4-6, 6-4. 


Larned 


beat 





The fourth annual invitation tournament of 
the Tuxedo Club, held the first week in July at 
‘Tuxedo, N. Y., resulted as follows : 

Men's singles, preliminary round.—Nichols 
beat Davis, 6-2, 6-3. Foote beat Cutting, 6-1, 


6-4. Miles beat Wright, 6-2, 6-3 Millett beat 
Kelly, 6-1, 6-1 Chace beat J. B. Hall, 6-1, 
6-1. Wheeler beat Stickney, 6-2, 6-0. Terry 
beat Tillman, 6-1, 6-1. W. E. Dwight beat 


Uznaga, 6-1, 6-1. 

Codman beat George Wren, by default ; 
Grenville Kane beat John Howland, by cetenit 
lL. Hall beat Dr. Rushmore, 6-3, 2-6, 6- 

First Round —Fowler beat McKittrick, 6-1, 
6-2; Chace beat Post, by default ; Codman 
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beat Wheeler, 6-2, 6-4; J. Terry beat Kane, 
6-1, 6-2; Foote beat Miles, 6-2, 6-0; Millett 
beat Dwight, 6-2, 6-3; E. L. Hall beat Nichols, 
6-2 6-2; G.S. Bryan beat F. Cooley, 6-2, 6-4. 

Second round.—Chace beat Fowler, 6-3, 6-0 ; 
Terry beat Codman, 6-2, 6-1; Foote beat Mil- 
lett, 7-5, 1-6, 6-1; Edward L. Hall beat Bryan, 
6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-final round —Chace beat Terry, 6-2, 
6-4; Foote beat Hall, 6-3, 8-6 

Final.—M. G. Chace beat A, E 
6-0, 6-1. 

Challenge round —M. G Chace beat 
bart, 8-6, 0-6, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3. 

Men’s doubles — Final round. — Foote and 
Howland beat Miller and Chace, 8-6, 6-4, 7-5 


Foote, 6-2, 


C. Ho. 


CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIP, 

The annual contest for the Canadian Cham- 
pionship took place the first week in July, at 
the courts of the Ottawa L. T.C. Matthews 
of Toronto won back the title for Canada by 
defeating Avery of Detroit. Scores : 

First round.—Mackenzie defeated Craig, 7-5, 
6-1; Jenkins won by default from Waidner 
Jones defeated Lay, 6-0, 6-4; Matthews de- 
feated Shaw, 6-3, 6-2; Appleg yath defeated 
Ogilvie, 6-1, 6-2; Griffin defeated Barwell, 
6-1, 6-0; Moreton defeated Clayton, 6-3, 6-1 
Hunter defeated Watters, 9-7, 6-1. 

Second round.—Moreton beat Hunter, 6-0, 
6-1; Mackenzie beat Jenkins, 6-2, 7-5; Mat- 
thews beat Applegath, 6-1, 6-4; Griftin beat 
Jones, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4 

Third round.—Mackenzie beat Moreton, 6-2, 
6-1; Matthews beat Griffin, 6-2, 6-1, 

Final.—Matthews beat Mackenzie, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-1. 6-2. 

Championship round —R. W. P. Matthews 
beat H. C. Avery (holder) 11-9, 0-6, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Ladies’ singles.—Miss Smith beat Miss Whit- 
eaves by default 

First round.— Mrs 
Scott, 6-3, 7-5; Miss 
Smith, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4 

Final.—Mrs. Whitehead beat Miss MacFar- 
lane, 4-6, 6-0, 6-4 

Championship round. —Miss Osborne (holder) 
beat Mrs. Whitehead, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4 

Doubles final.—Moreton and Matthews beat 
Griffin and Applegath, 6-2, @-3, 6-1. 

Consolation.—Law beat Shaw, 6-2, 


Whitehead 
MacFarlane 


beat Miss 
beat Miss 


3-6, 9-7 
The Seabright tournament was won ed 

14th by W. A. Larned, who_ defeated M. 

Chace, 5-7, 6-2, 7-5, 6-3. . KELLOGG, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.* 


.EL.L. 1.—What zs the best course of 
training for mtle and half-mile runners? 
—Eat a variety of wholesome food, and go to 
bed at ten o'clock, getting up when you feel 
rested. Run every week day, varying the dis- 
tance and the speed. As arule, never exceed 
the distance you are training for more than 
once a week, unless especially training for 
staying power. Never run atrial at your dis- 
tance more than once a week, and stop work 
entirely two days before a race. 2.—/f you 
are running witha man whom you can out- 
sprint, but who ts accustomed to run the last 


half-mile ata killing pace, what sort of race 
must you run?—\f you are the better man 
you can let him pull away until the last three 
hundred yards, but unless you are pretty sure 
you'd — heel him, 

N. B. B.— Where can get information as 
to maps, so books, stopping pli aces, etc., for 
the route between Hillsboro’ ,O., & Pittsburg, 
Pa?—Write to the following parties for the 
road books of their Divisions: John J. Van 
Nort, Sec’y-Treas. Pennsylvania Division, L. 
A. W., Scranton, Pa., and to S. L. Ghaster, 
Sec y-Treas. Ohio Division, L, A. W., Fostoria. 


* Give full address, so that an early reply may be sent by letter. 
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Have you read it? 


COLLEGE DAYS; 





or, HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 
By JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


“College Days’ is a clean, bright, well-told story, which every college graduate will read 
with genuine enjoyment. ‘The author is a Yale man, but student life is about the same every- 
where, and what is true of Yale is true of Harvard and Princeton, and every other American 


college.” —Boston Transcript. 


“Tt is written in such a breezy style, with such evident enthusiasm on the part of the author 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


that the reader finds himself ii sympathy almost before he knows it.” —Detrozt Free Press. 


‘Those who love Yale; those who have studied and lived at Yale—all, in fact, who have 
in any way participated in Yale life in the smallest degree will find immense pleasure in 


‘College Days.’ It could not be improved upon.”—Soston Jdeas. 


“* College Days’ is well illustrated, and we cordially recommend it to graduates, under- 
graduates, and all young-hearted people.” —.lfontreal Gazette. 





| a" Outing, $3.50. 


OUTING COMPANY, Ltd, - - - New York. 
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A 2oz.trial package postpaid for 25 cents. 
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POND'S EXTRACT 


THE ONLY ACTUAL CURATIVE 
AGENT OF ITS KIND. 


—in a bottle—small size—and 
EVERY DROP EFFECTIVE 
in curing that troublesome 
CATARRH, LAMENESS, 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAIN, 
MOSQUITO BITE, PILES, 
SUNBURN, BRUISE, 
WOUND, OR ANY PAIN 
from which you are suffering. 
USE IT AFTER SHAVING. 
CAUTIO A discriminating intelli- 

* gent purchaser demands 
QUALITY. Large bottles—and lirge 
profits—to unscrupulous venders do 
not compensate for days of pain and 
nights of torture that may be avoided 


by insisting that no weak substitute 
be offered in place of the GENUINE 


POND’S EXTRACT 


MADE ONLY BY 
POND'S FXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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WHY AUCUST IS 
; so debilitating in its effect 
. upon the system is not so much the 
heat as the humidity of the atmos- 
phere. The life-sustaining gases seem to be diluted, and 
hence that languid, “all. gone,” exhausted feeling, so 
characteristic of this month. To vitalize the blood, 
sharpen the appetite, correct the liver and kidneys, expel 
scrofulous humors, and tone up the nerves, no other 
preparation equals Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It goes right 
to the spot, and is just the kind you need. Taken 
during your vacation, at the seaside or in the country, 
it will prevent malaria, arid cause a more speedy res- 
toration to sound and vigorous health. 
The 


Ayer’s «:, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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AYER’S are better known and more generally used > 
° ° than any other cathartic. Sugar-coated, 90 
B Cathartic Pills purely vegetable, and free from mercury or ps 
fo any other injurious drug, this is the ideal family medicine. Prompt o3 
+ and energetic in their action, the use of these Pills is attended with $i 
Eo only the best results. Their effect is.to strengthen and regulate the 3 
io organic functions, being especially beneficial in the various derange- of 
70 ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels. o; 
) 0: 
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